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GRAND PRIZE 


Awarded to 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Cocoa & Chocolate 


at the 


World’ s Fair, St. Louis 


The highest award ever given 
in this country. 


THE LEADER FOR 
124 YEARS 








You may know the genuine 
goods by the trade-mark on 
every package. 


Our new illustrated Recipe 
Book, sent free. 


TRADE-MARK WRITE TO 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


43 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Won the First Prize at 
St. Louis 


The Victor was awarded the GRAND 
PRIZE over all other talking machines at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

This is the first prize and the highest award 
given. 

The Victor was also awarded the first prize 
at Buffalo in 1901. 

This proves that the = 
Victor is the best talking ae AN 
machine. It is also the Me 
greatest musical instru- 
ment in the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 


Original makers of the Gram-O-phone 
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Shorlens your food—Len¢thens your life 


No matter how faithful and honest 
your cook may be, she is behind the 
times if she uses lard or cooking butter for frying and shortening. The great med- 
ical and cooking authorities of the country say so; they endorse Cottolene as the 
most palatable, healthful and economical cooking fat on the market. The follow- 
ing names of Cottolene endorsers are household words: 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Marion Harland, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, Lida Ames 
Willis, Mrs. Janet M. Hill, Dr. Mary E. Green, Miss Margaret Wister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth O. Hiller, Mrs. Helen Armstrong, Christine Terhune Herrick, Mrs. 
F. A. Benson, R. Ogden Doremus, M. D., LL. D., J. Hobart Egbert, A. M., 
M. D., Ph. D., and hundreds of others, prominent in household economy and 
the medical profession. 


USE % LESS. Cottolene being richer than either lard or cooking butter, 
one-third less is required. 


FREE Send us a 2c. stamp to pay postage and we’ll mail you a copy of our book, ‘ Home 
Helps,” edited by a prominent cooking authority, which contains 300 choice recipes. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the tenth of February to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ed on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 


United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In England: Subscription, per year, 6 shillings 6 pence 
($1.56 in American money), post-free ; Single copies, 
10 pence each. 


avoid missing the next issue of the magazine: for after 
that date wecannot enter yourname for the next (February 
issuc. We cannot date subscriptions to-begin with any C.H. 
Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


back numbers. 


or Express money orders in remitting. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Copyright, 1904 (Trade-mark registered), > 








Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


y The Curtis Publishing 


Entered at Stationers’ Hail/, 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 


Company. 


London, England. 


All rights reserved. 








Our Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon : Hastings House, 10. Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 














Some NewPlany For A Nay 


When, Some Months Ago, we made it 
known that we wanted to respond to the 
wishes of hundreds of our readers to have 
paper patterns made of THE JOURNAL’S 
fashions, practically every large pattern 
house in the business offered their codpera- 
tion. But this seemed only like adding just 
so many more patterns to an already largely- 
stocked market. It did not seem to offer 
anything distinctive. 


We Wanted Something New in the way of 
a pattern to justify the experiment. We 
were told, however, there was nothing new 
to be done. Of course, that was not true: 
it is never true. There is always a new 
way to do everything: there is always room 
for some improvement in everything, 

‘You won’t find it,’’ said those who had 
been in the pattern business for twenty or 
thirty years. 

‘All right,’’ we said; ‘‘then we 
try the experiment.’’ 


won't 


We Waited and Looked Around. Of course, 
the opportunity came. It always does 
There were phases about the modern pat- 
tern that women didn’t like: the directions 
were either too complicated or not easily 
understood: the patterns themselves were 
not as comprehensively marked or num- 
bered as they might be, and so forth. 

‘Then there is room for improvement,’’ 
we thought. 

So we went to work. We experimented, 
and we planned and we thought, and at last 
we hit upon what we considered a decided 
improvement in these respects: 


First of All: A Pattern Chart which would 
tell about a pattern to the eye what hitherto 
had been told in small, eye-killing and 
not always well-printed type. For days 
and weeks this was worked over: the ad- 
vice of a score or two of practical dress- 
makers and fashion authorities was sought: 
improvements were suggested and followed, 
until at last when the ‘‘ chart’’ was ready 
and shown to a lot of women who made 
their own dresses they said: 

‘Why in the world didn’t we think of it 
ourselves ?’’ 

The unanimous opinion was then brought 
out that here was something not only new in 
the pattern business, but also something 
distinctly helpful, lifting the dress pattern 
up to a plane it had never risen to before. 


Then We Went at the Pattern Itself to see 
how that could be improved. It must be 
absolutely accurate, of course, but it must be 
simple. So the simplification problem was 
studied—and solved. Then the services 
of several of the most expert women in New 
York in the pattern and dressmaking field 
were secured to make the models. 





A New Pattern Seemed to Call for an en- 
tirely new company. So a new company, 
with plenty of capital and ability, was 
organized. This company is known as The 
Home Pattern Company, with headquarters 
in New York City, and its sole business will 
be the making and marketing of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns. Patterns 
will be made, as soon as facilities will per- 
mit, of all the principal fashions shown in 
THE JOURNAL’s fashion department. 


Despite the Cost of the Chart and the im- 
proved pattern the prices have been kept 
down to the prevailing prices of the best 
patterns in the market: As low as Io cents, 
and none higher than 30 cents. 


The Work of Reaching the Public with the 
patterns will be divided between THE 
JOURNAL and the new Pattern Company. 
THE JOURNAL will establish a pattern de- 
partment, and sell patterns by mail, post- 
age free. Next month this will begin, the 
pattern-mailing department will be ready, 
and orders will be filled promptly by mail. 
The Pattern Company will establish LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL pattern agencies in all the 
principal cities of the United States as fast 
as possible, and rapidly extend the agencies 
into all the smaller towns. 


So, at Last, We Shall Have Patterns of 
our fashions, and, of course, we commend 
them to our readers. Naturally, the de- 
parture is an experiment. From hun- 
dreds of letters received it would seem as 
if there existed a demand. If so, we shall 
be glad to meet it—and the experiment 
will become an established success. If we 
are mistaken, we shall stop it. So it is for 


our readers to decide whether or not they 
want patterns of THE JOURNAL’s fashions, 
and beginning next month they will have 
the chance to indicate whether we were 
right or wrong in the experiment. 


Thousands of Our Readers, during the 
course of a year, take part in our different 
prize offers of all kinds. These prize offers 
seem to be popular. In view of this we 
shall not only continue them, but make 
the amounts offered somewhat larger so as 
to make them even more attractive. We 
have several very large offers in mind. The 
next one will be a prize of $1000 for a single 
contribution! At present the shirtwaist 
offer, by Mrs. Ralston, is open, and that is 
told about on this page. This certainly is 
a great chance! 


It is Astonishing, However, how hundreds 
of folks deliberately kill their own chances 
in these prize offers. In each of these 
offers certain conditions must be imposed 
to make it possible for us to handle the 
contributions as they come in. What it is 
we don’t know: whether folks read care- 
lessly or whether it is mere thoughtlessness, 
but the fact remains that these conditions 
are deliberately violated by hundreds in 
each offer. And as the conditions are 
plainly set forth, and the prizes must be 
awarded tu those who respect these condi- 
tions, it stands to reason that we must, in 
fairness to all, throw out the contributions 
of those who violate the conditions imposed. 


We Will Say, for Example: Do not roll 
your manuscript. We say this plainly: 
sometimes in blacker type than the rest. 
And yet, in one recent contest, we had to 
throw out more than 500 contributions 
which were rolled. This occurs again and 
again, folks doing the very thing we ask 
them not to do! Or, we will say: Do not 
make your answer more than 100 words; 
and yet answers will come in as long as 
1000 words. Then we get furious letters 
from these folks because we wouldn’t con- 
sider their contributions. 


You May Say: Why do you impose these 
conditions? Simply because we must. 
Oculists all over the world have decreed 
that there is nothing more injurious to the 
eyesight than the reading of rolled manu- 
scripts, and we cannot ask our manuscript 
readers to spoil their eyesight! Besides, 
there is no sensible reason why a manu- 
script should be rolled: why not fold it or 
send it flat?) We must restrict the replies to 
our offers to some such limit as 100 words, 
since if we did not we should never get 
through one of these competitions. Some 
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folks write and write and write, and say in 
500 words what can easily be said in 100 or 
less. In fairness to all, therefore, we set a 
limit to the length of a reply so that we can 
all the more quickly read and award the 
prizes as soon as possible. 


Folks Who Take Part in these prize offers 
should remember these things: Read what 
we say carefully about our conditions before 
you send your contribution; see that you 
have done as we asked, and then all will be 
right and you have a chance at the awards. 
If not, you only hurt your chances, and 
have your pains for your trouble, since we 
must exclude those who deliberately violate 
conditions that others respect. 


We Take Infinite Pains with these prize 
offers: we carefully weigh and consider each 
one before we publish it: we impose just as 
few conditions as we can so as to make it 
easy for our readers, and we spend days 
and sometimes weeks in going through the 
answers, one by one, so as to make the 
awards fairly. But we must ask our 
readers, in return, to take some pains, too, 
on their side of the fence. 


With the New Year we all want to make 
money. That’s natural. An opening year 
is always a stimulant, and then January 1 
has a way of its own in bringing a lot of 
bills. Now we have the money for you and 
are willing that you should have it if you 
want it. You say: ‘* Yes, but that means 
getting subscriptions.’’ It does. Bui, you 
forget one fact: there are subscriptions 
and subscriptions, and there are ways 
and ways. Getting subscriptions for one 
magazine is sometimes easier than getting 
them for another, and we have been in 
the business long enough to devise ways 
that every one doesn’t know about. To be 
a personal representative of ours, as we 
make you by papers and documents we 
furnish you, is a little different from being 
what is called a subscription canvasser! 


There’s a Standing You Get in being our 
personal representative, and scores of 
women have found this out. It isn’t like 
peddling to call at a woman’s house and 
tell her you come from THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. It means a welcome: it means 
an immediate entrée: it means kindly 
treatment: it means friendships, as many 
have found out. Why not try it and see 
how different it really is from what you 
imagine it to be? All you have to do is to 
write to THE JOURNAL’S Circulation Bureau, 
and you'll find out that the money we offer 
is not only what you make, but, in addition, 
there is $25,000 in prizes! 
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$500 FOR A SHIRTWAIST - 





These are the conditions: 


considered in the competition. 


postage on the package. 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 


do not justify awards. 


PetatatatatatatatatalatalatatatnGnentaeatsenegeaeaeneataenegenepegepeaegegegegegegegeg elses ae uu 


We want a new idea for a shirtwaist. 
For the best original design for a shirtwaist 


A FIRST PRIZE OF $500 WILL BE GIVEN 
A PRIZE OF $300 FOR THE NEXT BEST 


The contest is open until February 22, 1905. 

Each design should be submitted in the form of a clear, sharp photograph 
of the large cabinet size, 5 x 7 inches. This size is the smallest photograph 
which will be accepted for competition. Well-executed drawings in pen and 
ink, pencil, crayon or wash will be considered. 

All designs and drawings submitted must be up to the average shown in The 
Journal, and each must show some entirely new feature. This is imperative, 
since it is the sole object of this competition. The design must not have been 
shown, worn or published elsewhere. It must, in every respect, be new. 

Under no conditions send any made-up garment, as it will not be 


The design may show a shirtwaist for any occasion or made of any material. 
Each design should be accompanied by a description not exceeding, in 
any case, 100 words: fewer, if possible. This requires the payment of letter 


All rights to the shirtwaist, if accepted, will be reserved exclusively by 


The right is reserved to withhold the prizes in case the designs submitted 
Send designs with descriptions inclosed in same 
envelope, together with return postage, addressed to 


MRS. RALSTON’S SHIRTWAIST CONTEST 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Same with the Girls’ Club of THE 
JOURNAL: There it is with its motto: 
‘With one idea: To make money.’’ 
Every girl can join it, make money, and 
nobody is the wiser for it. And pin-money 
certainly does come in handy. It doesn’t 
make any difference what you want money 
for: The Girls’ Club will help you get it. 
There’s something about the Club on page 
42 of thisissue. Just drop a line tothe girl 
in charge of the Club, in care of THE 
JOURNAL, and let her tell you what it is, and 
how you ¢an do what thousands of other girls 
have done. She'll write to you as one girl 
to another. 


Those Little Chats to Business Girls, by 
Judith Lloyde, which we will call ‘‘ In and 
After Business Hours,’’ will begin in the 
next, the February, issue of THE JOURNAL 
in a spirit that will make every girl wish to 
become a personal friend of the bright 
woman who will write these chats each 
month thereafter. 


Cute Baby, That, on the Cover this month, 
is it not? It will appeal to thousands of 
girls and women as one of the cutest tots 
ever on a JOURNAL cover. Miss Katharine 
Richardson did it—the clever young girl 
who makes the little thumb-nail pictures 
every month in ‘‘ Pretty Girl Papers,’’ 
‘* Dolly’s’’ page, ‘‘ The Lady from Phila- 
delphia,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Ralston’s Chat,’’ and who 
is illustrating Eleanor Hoyt’s ‘‘ Belinda’’ 
stories. Naturally, many will want a copy 
of this cover, so we have made a special 
edition of it—that is, struck off a few hun- 
dred copies just as you see it on the cover 
but with no advertisements on the back. 
For ten cents we will send a copy to any 
address, postage free, in a strong tube. 


Don’t Forget Our Free Books — We have a 
few left. They are yours for a little trouble. 
Just write to THE JOURNAL’sS Book Bureau 
about them. The books, you know, are: 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’ by Kate 
ae ym * Wiggin ; 

Lady Rose's Daughter,’’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ; 

“ Gordon Keith,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page ; 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ by 
John Fox, Jr. 

“ Colonel Carter’ s Christmas,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith ; and 

o Audrey,” 


by Mary Johnston. 

Here are the Names of Those who received 
the awards in the ‘ Beautiful America’’ 
prize offer of two photographs showing a 
building, barn, fence or outbuilding with 
advertisements on them and with the adver- 
tisements removed: 

First Prize — Mrs. B. F. Fitch, bhai New 


York 7 $150.00 
Second Pri ize - Ambrose A. Zw ‘iebe i, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania ‘ + 10000 
Third Prize — Guy A. Brackett, Excelsior, 
Minnesota. ° P 75.00 
Fourth Prize — Mamie Grasty, ‘Staunton, 
irginia * 50.00 


Fifth Prize—J. J. Klein, Kearney, ‘Nebraska 25-00 


The Awards Were Made, Too, in the ‘‘ Want 
Box’’ for the best kitchen and domestic 
help told in not more than 50 words, and 
here are the prize winners: 


First Prize—$25: Florence R. T. Smith, New Jersey. 

Second Prize — $15: I. L. Spicer, New Jersey. 

Third Prize — $10: Mrs. Bert Coe, South Dakota. 

Fourth Prizes—$5 each to Mrs. Francis St. J. 
Fox, California; Mrs. Elias Hoover, Ontario, 
Canada; Blondena Walton, Ontario, Canada; 
Mrs. Jones, District of Columbia ; Mrs. A. B. 
Porter, Illinois; Mrs. Charles Kiechler, Ohio; 
Anna Gwynne, New Jersev; May Myrtle 
French, California ; Sailie C. Garit, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. Arthur L. Hermann, Minnesota. 


But No Awards Were Made in the prize- 
waltz offer. This we regretted sincerely. 
We looked forward to the results of the 
competition to give us some _ excellent 
waltzes. But the ones submitted lacked 
originality: they lacked that distinctive 
something in the melody which puts a new 
waltz in a class by itself. That is what we 
looked for, and did not get. So the prizes 
were not awarded, although we tried hard 
enough to convince ourselves that we could 
fairly make the awards. Of course, this 
leaves us all the more receptive to good 
waltzes. But they must be good: must be 
distinctive: must have some reason for 
being, and to print them at all in a good- 
sized type on a page of THE JOURNAL 
there should not be more than 115 measures 
in all—which should include the introduc- 
tion. THE JOURNAL’S Musical Editor 
stands ready to examine all waltzes that 
may come, but acceptance is possible only 
in the case of a good, distinctive, melodious, 
danceable wallz. Please remember that. 






































Be careful of your hands! Yellow soaps will make them red 
and coarse and hard—a source of never-ending humiliation and 
annoyance. Ivory Soap adds to their beauty; keeps them soft and 
sweet and dainty. 

For washing dishes, as well as for the bath and toilet, it is the 
only soap the self-respecting housewife will use. 


994% PER CENT. PURE. 
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This is the second of a series of pictures by Miss Smith, illustrating The Fi rst Punishme nt 


“The First Steps in a Child’s Life.” The others will show: 
“ The First Love,” “ The First Sermon,” “ The First Dissipation.” By Jessie Willcox Smith 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1905 











R. BRAND speaks : 
Why, yes, Mr. Saunders, certainly ; come right 
back and set down behind the stove and rest up 
abit. Cold morning for the time of year. We've missed 
you fora couple of days. Well, if your wife 
thought you weren’t up to the walk. . . . Yes, of 
course, she wants to know where you are going ; they 
mostly do. Takes mighty good care of you, 
doesn’t she ? Yes, indeed, it will do her lots of 
good to go to the city shopping to-day. Jimmy, 


hi! Come here and gather up those kittens ; 
ae take that one from under the chair-seat ; 
7 easy, easy now, you little beggar; | 






didn’t meantosteponyou. . . . A 

right now, sir; you can set down. ; 
Oh, I ‘gue ss Mr. Steers can tend 

store for a couple of minutes. 
Some one said as you'd all 
vone back to town. No, 
indeed, you can’t set out- 
doors there in the fresh air as 
you can here—set out in the 
fresh air with all them invigor- 
e atin’ smells. Who are 
. you cuttin’ off that cheese for, 
Well, it needn't take you all day; I 


Jimmy ? 
want you to hustle and open this kit of mackerel here. 


What were you sayin’, sir? Yes, most of the 
summer people are gone... Lots of new-married 
folks movin’ out here this fall, they «> « Weer 

Oh, the little one that’s just come in, with the 


light, fuzzy hair. No, I don’t. Speakin’ of the 
newly married, she looks sort of bride-y to me, doesn’t 
she to you? What? Well, poor thing, 


she’s got to wear ’em somewhere, I s’pose. Most brides 
seem to have palace costumes for the same little two- 


by-four way of livin’ they've always had. . . . All 
right, Mr. Steers, I’m coming. 
een 


Beautiful day, ma’am; just a little hint of frost in the 
air, though. Seems like one might take extra bed- 
clothes to-night, doesn’t it? Now, what can I do for you 
to-day ? Breakfast food? Yes, ma’am, all the 
new varieties — Bone, Foodlet, Wheatwire. . . . Mr. 
Steers, will you hand me down a package of Wheat- 
wire, over there on the shelf? Yes, ma’am, the 
picture 7s striking— baby turnin’ hi indsprings —its little 
legs look right cute, don’t they? My wife has the large 
picture hangin’ up over her machine. . . They 
claim that the wheat’s mixed with the best steel filin’s 
by a new chemical process. Those that use it 
recommend it _ highly ; say it turns you inside out as 
good as new. Yes, ma’am, a great many people 
like Bone. . Ha—ha! ... No, 
ma’am, oh, no; there wouldn’t be 






any 
danger of your muscles standing out like &. 
that. No, they aren't exactly 
Altes perhaps, for a /ady, but. still 
Your husband maybe _ prefers 
Foodlet ; it’s a great time-saver, espe- 


cially for commuters —requires no chew- 
ing. Well, ma’am, most of these 
foods is to be et the way you can afford ; 
with cream if you can, and with milk it 
you can't. 


You don’t know what breakfast food 

he prefers? . In-deed! You don't 

say so! I hope you'll allow me to offer 
you my congratulations. One of those new 
little apartments on Front Street. H-m-m-m. 
Oh, yes, indeed, you'll learn. Yes, of 


course, if you feel cape ible, that’s half the battle... 
Why, certainly, ma’am, I'll be very glad to help you w ith 
your list. Mr. Steers, please hand me over that book. 
Yes, ma’am, that surely is a good idea, to keep 

within a fixed sum each wee k, and pay as you go. Your 
husband understands business. If everybody 
kept to that rule. No-o-o, ma'am, I wouldn't 
get fifteen pounds of butter at once for two people. 

, Yes, of course, it's something you do always 
use, but even at this season it’s not quite cool enough 
yet to If you begin on two or three pounds I 
think you would be better satisfied in the end... 
No, it doesn’t come in those little balls like marbles ; 
but you'll have lots of spare time, no doubt, to fix ’em up 
yourself ; you can purchase the paddles for makin’ them 
at the hardware store across the way. 


ox 


Coffee ?—tea? . . Yes, the best is usually the 
cheapest in the end. I've generally found when you're 
buyin’ food that you get better satisfaction when the 
worth of your money goes into the food and not into 
fancy presents. This tea, now, is a dollar a pound, but it 
will go three times as far as a cheaper grade. We have 
it also at ninety cents — seventy-five. Oh, yes, 
ma’am, here’s some at forty-five cents, and you get a 
cup and saucer with each pound. Very true. 

After all, as I often say, no matter how fine a 
tea is, when you've drunk it up it’s gone, and this way 
you have something to show for yourmoney. My sister- 
in-law always buys this forty-five-cent kind for that 
reason, . . Yes, ma’am, an excellent way to fur- 
nish the kitchen —by degrees. . Well, the length 
of time would depend. . The faster you drink up 
the tea the sooner you complete the set. _ + oe, 
yes, the dollar tea is considered finer by some. 

Very well, ma’am, a pound of each, then. A-all right. 

Yes, ma’am, this sugar is done up in seven-pound and 
three-pound- and-a-halt packages. . Two pounds 
and three-quarters? If you'd just as lieve take one of 


A Monologue by Mary Stewart Cutting 
Author of “ Little Stories of Married Life,” etc. 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


these three- pe yuund-and-a-half packages ? 
certainly, we’ll sell you any quantity you wish. 
Yes, Mrs. Walker. If you’ll excuse me for just a 


Why, 


moment, | Mrs. — Bonniwell? For just a moment, Mrs. 
Bonniwell. . What can I do for you, Mrs. 
Walker? Well, I don’t know that we can 


promise to get the butter to your house by twelve 
o'clock ; it’s after eleven now, and your order went out 
some time ago on the wagon. Mr. Steers, can 
we send Mrs. Walker her butter before twelve? 
Well, ma’am, if you expect company to lunch. 
Very well, we'll send a boy on a bicycle. 
Mrs. Walker ; it will go at once. 


on 


Now, Mrs. Bonniwell. The last item 
Soap and starch you'll want, I suppose. 
cake of soap? 


All right, 


was sugar. 
One 
Yes, ma’am, that’s certainly an 
economical principle ; if you have just one cake each 
week for washing she can’t use any more. . . I 
suppose you'll want washing powder ; most laundresses 
won’t wash without ’em these days. My wife uses 
Cleanoline ; it’s a fine article, but my sister-in-law gets 
Limelight. Yes, cheaper. . «. Well, we 
sell a good many. Well, I suppose it wou/d be 
a little startling if your maid wore a low-necked dress 
like that and a rose in her hair when she was washing, 
but No-o-o, you wouldn’t want to put ideas in 
her head. To begin the way you mean to 
keep on. Very true, ma’am ; that’s always 
the best way. 
Pardon me, if you're looking for your watch I 
think it has slipped into your parasol. ‘Take care. 


ees If you'll allow me . Yes, the pin 
was unfastened. , No, I don’t know that I 
ever saw a smaller one. H-m. He cer- 


tainly has good taste. . . . No, it isn’t going. 

Monogram your favorite color. Well, 
I deck. re, notices as much as that, does he? You don’t 
sayso! .. LS mad S a great point in a man. ; 
H-m-m. . . . No, I’ve never been able to come up 
to it; seems to be something lackin’ in me. T’other day 
my wife came and stood in front of me while I was 
windin’ my watch, and after a couple of minutes she 
says, ‘‘ Well, what have you got to say to me?”’ and I 
answered sort of careless, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ She went out of 
that room like a shot. Well, it took me two days to 
really peacify her. Seems she was all dressed up in 
some new fixin’s which I'd ought to have noticed and 
didn’t. ‘* For the love of mud, Mary,” says I, ‘‘ how 
often have I told you to let me 4vow when you had on 
new duds, and stop this heart-piercin’ business once for 
all’? ; but she won't and never will. I beg your pardon, 
ma’am. Salt, did you say? Yes, ma’am; 
and 


ox 


Excuse me fora moment. Yes, Mrs. Walker, 
did you come back to see about that butter? We sent 
the boy right up with it. Well, I don’t know 
that we can send up lemans now before twelve; I’m 
really afraid we can't promise them, Mrs. Walker. 
Before twelve, yousay? I'm sorry, but the wagon’s 
out and the boy is off on the bicycle. > >. ae 
twelve. May I ask when you want to wse the 
lemons, Mrs. Walker? Oh, five-o’ clock 
tea. Why .. We always “y not to disap- 
point you. Charge a dozen lemons to Mrs. Walker, 
Mr. Steers, and see that they get to her before four 
o'clock. If there’s anything else you'd like to have go 
up with them, Mrs. Walker? Nothing else, you 
say? A-all right. . . . Oh, very well, certainly; a 
box of shelled walnuts, a bottle of tomato ketchup, two 
salt mackerel, a can of cocoa—and a piece of breakfast 
bacon—and two loaves of bread. Mr. Steers, will you 
see that these get to Mrs. Walker with the lemons ? 

One moment, Mrs. Bonniwell, if you please. 

Yes, Mrs. Sharpington, I’m here. Why. 

Well, I am surprised. We sent that order out to you 
yesterday morning on the wagon at ten o'clock; i 
doesn't seem fossib/e that it didn’t get to you before a 
quarter of two. H-m-m. - Well, - of 
course, if they arrived in bad condition we’ll replace 
them. . You're positive that it was our wagon your 
son saw racing out on the boulevard ? I think you 
must be mistaken ; our boys are very reliable ; we never 
have any complaints of them. . Oh, wo, indeed. 
I had no intention of saying Of course your son 
wouldn't /fe about it; you evfire/y misunderstood me, 
Mrs. Sharpington. I only thought he might 

have mistaken the co/or of the wagon. ; 
H-m-m. You don’t say so; it’s a 
grand thing to have a son that’s as truthful 
as that. . . .. Yes, he must be a great 
satisfaction to his teachers. Yes, [ll 
see that those eggs are replaced. 

Oh, I want you should be satisfied. 

Yes, ma’am. Good-morning. 

Seen anything you like, Mrs. Bonniwell ? 
We can go on with your order now. 

What say? Oh, no, ma’am; I guess I’m acc customed to 
it by this time. . . . Yes, ma’am, they often do. 
. Well, that’s very considerate ot you. 

there are times when every minute is valu: ible. 

. He certainly has excellent ideas. I'm 
sure you’d always know your own mind. 

Yes, there are times when it’s /ry77’. Mr. Stee rs, 

can’t you take that lady’s order while you're getting Mrs. 
Applewhite’s butter? She’s been waiting fifteen minutes, 
she says. Oh, Mindy, is that you? Jacob— 
Jacob! stop drawing that karosene, and come here and 
weigh out a pound of oyster crackers for this little girl. 





Yes, 


r. Brand: the Grocer 


: Why, no, indeed, Mrs. 
pleasure to wait on you. 

I suppose you'll want flour. Well, the Night 
Blooming is usually considered the best. , Allow 
me— it’s just your purse, ma’am, that’s dropped back of 
the barrel. Zhere we are! The Night Bloom- 
ing is usually considered the best, as I was saying ; my 
wife uses it, and no one makes lighter bread than she 
does. . . Yes, ma’am, the Old Home is very 
excellent ; my mother always used that as far back as [ 
can remember, and I don’t know any pies or cakes that 
stayed by you better than hers did. When you’d had a 
doughnut you'd had a meal. A recipe-book 
goes with the Night Blooming, ‘* Five Hundred Ways 
of Making Bread and Biscuit.’ Seems like a 
good deal of an undertaking, does it? Well, I 
don’t know. . . . Y es, we have a bakery in town. 
My sister-in-law trades at the bakery a good deal. 

Well, ma’am, I don’t know but soap and starch 
and flour are uninteresting ; still, it's usually necessary 
to have them in housekeeping, if you do keep house. 


Bonniwell ; it’s a real 






Of course, boarding is less care. Yes, 
ma’am, that is the main point with most, 
to have less care. No, you can’t 


entertain your friends the same. 
ox 


Take care, the heel of your slipper is caught 
between those boxes. One moment, 


please. ; There you are! ‘ 
Well, I suppose it 7s lonesome at first, but 
you ‘ll soon have friends a- plenty. 

What did you ask for, Mrs. Bonniwell — 
olives? Why, certainly, we have olives; 
here’s a bottle at forty cents, and one at 
depends five, and this here’s only fwelve. 


Yes, ma’am, good little olives. 
Ali right, mi i'am, two forty-cent bottles of olives. 


Yes, here’s the chocolate. Three cakes chocolate 
. . . SIX cans mushrooms four bottles 
pickles. Wait a moment, please, until I get 


another pencil. . . 

two raspberry 

pots cheese 

You don’t say so! 

dish. The first time he saw you! . 

Well, now, that there’s quite a little romance, ain’t it? 

ne Two dozen cans of lobster. I’m sure I 

don’t wonder nothin’ ever tasted so good to him before. 
H-m-m. Well, I don’t know as I wou/d. 
You can easy order more if you want it. . 

No, I didn’t exactly mean as he’d get fired of creamed 

lobster, but there might be times when he’d prefer a 

beefsteak. Three boxes fancy biscuit. 

Yes, ma’am, I have them all down. Eighteen dollars 

and eleven cents is what it all adds up to. No, 

I’m sure you didn’t tell me you wanted to get everything 

for this week within five dollars. Yes, ma’am. 
Well, perhaps you did / i It may be my 

’ll strike off whatever 


Two strawberry jam 
three marmalade 
two dozen cans lobster. . 
Makin’ it in the chafing- 


three 


mistake, of course. Very well, 
you say. Well, you see, taking off that cake of 
soap won't make much difference, ma'am. 


Yes, they do mount up when you lay in a stock. 
All right. I'll take the five in part payment if you 
desire, and you can stop in later and pay for the rest. 
Why, certainly, | can charge everything as easy 
as not, and send in a little bill to your husband at the 
end of the week. Yes, that’s what husbands 
are for, I guess. Take care, Mrs. Bonniwell ! 
Hold on; you can't get up there. . . Why, it zsv’/ 
a mouse ; only a kitten. Hold on now till I get 
it from under your flouncings. A-a-all right, 
now. . Yes, pretty little kitten. Fond 
of them as ¢ha/, are you? Why, certainly, if you 
want it. No, you needn’t; I'll just send it up 
with the order. All right. Good-morning. 


ox 


You there, Mr. Saunders? Now, 
see a little thing like that married, with no more sense 
seemin’ly than a kitten herself? I can’t help bein’ sorry 
for her husband, she’s got so much to learn. Got a sort 
of pretty way of lookin’ up at you, though, with those 
blue eyes of hers. . . . Yes, women is an awful 
problem. . . . Yes, Mrs. Walker, what is it? ‘ 
Of course, if you don’t want it we’ll cross it off in the 


doesn’t it beat all to 


book. Mr. Steers ! Oh, he must have gone home to his 
dinner. Allright, Mrs. Walker ; very well then, 


we'll let the order stand. . Or we'll take it off. 
. Yes, keeps any length of time. Very 
well, then, we'll take it off. Or we'll send it. 
We'll take it off. A-a-all right, ma’am. 
Oh, Mrs. Bonniwell! Have you forgotten anything ? 
What say ? H-m-m. Well, now, 
that's no need to trouble you. . . . Needn’ttrouble 
you af all. I'll just run a pencil through the 
whole order. I'll be glad to help youall I can ; 
suppose I just make up a little list to come inside of that 
five dollars, and you can come in later and look it over. 
. . . Yes, ma’am, a great deal better than to have it 
on 1 mind. No, he mighin’?t have liked it. 
Of course, he’s working hard for yom. . . 
Y es, I’ve known times when a little bill no larger thana 
man’s hand would . . a ae Well, 
that’s business. I guess he’ll be mighty proud of you. 
Not going, are you, Mr. Saunders? Well, 
perhaps you better if your wife left word. . 
Right cute of that little girl, wasn’t it? It took sand to 
come in and back all the way down like that. I guess 
she’s the lovin’ kind that'll learn—and I guess there'll 
a bottle of olives get into that five-dollar list in some 
way, if 7 know anything about it! 
































The New Romance by the Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


—— 


PARTI 


LAD in rough 
flannels, his 
cap pushed 


back, his well-knit 
frame showing in 
¢ somewhat sturdy 
proportions as he 
swung up the hill, a 
traveler approached 
the little school- 
house at the top. 
Evidently he was 
not in haste, for he 
paused at the brow 
of the hill to draw a long breath and to turn about and 
look off at the summer landscape, stretching away to the 
shores of the Atlantic. He took off his, cap to let the 
breezes play through the thick locks of his hair, but his 
face showed no sign of weariness, and his eyes took on a 
certain keen appreciation and pleasure as they gazed. 

Turning again to resume his journey, he glanced toward 
the schoolhouse and altered his course, walking up to the 
open windows and coolly standing still to look in, his arms 
folded upon the sill. He smiled as he met the forty pairs 
of astonished eyes which stared back at him. Then he 
glanced toward the front of the room, and meeting there 
another pair of eyes, his cap came off, and words of apolo- 
getic greeting made haste to his lips. 

‘* | beg pardon,’”’ he said. ‘*‘ I was not sure of finding a 
school in session so late in the season. Are visitors 
allowed ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said the schoolmistress, smiling — not at 
the visitor but at the children. ‘‘ But not at the window, if 
you would have the school go on.”’ 





or 

Something in the quality of this voice—something also 
in the glimpse he had caught of the figure at the desk — 
sent the Reverend Robert MacFarlane, rector of a large 
and fashionable city parish, at present tramp and vaga- 
bond in search of rest for mind and body by means of a 
most erratic and solitary vacation, into the schoolhouse, 
pleasantly interested to learn what manner of country 
schoolma’ams were to be found with precisely that accent. 
As he went he laughed to himself. For had he not fled 
from all invitations likely to take him into the haunts of 
womankind? Was henot weary of being flattered, courted 
—almost pursued—though he had never used precisely 
these blunt terms in putting the case, even to himself — by 
the owners of voices very like the one he had just heard ? 

Exactly so. Or was this different? Or, yet again— 
did it seem different, merely because it proceeded from 
this unexpected source? Be that as it might, Robert 
MacFarlane, still smiling, removed his cap permanently, 
tossed back his heavy hair, passed his: handkerchief over 
his — perchance — dusty face, and went in ; and the school- 
mistress gave him a chair. 

The scholars of Wintergreen Hill, making full and eager 
use of their eyes, saw betore them what was to their inex- 
perience avery unusual figure. The face which confronted 
them was of a type to which they were unaccustomed. The 
visitor wore neither chin whiskers like the school trustees, 
a heavy, untrimmed mustache like that of most of their 
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“Then a Figure in Cool White Came Suddenly Into the Room” 


“She was Chaperoned and Guarded by the Entire School” 


fathers, nor a full beard after the fashion 
of the parson who preached in this same 
schoolhouse every third Sunday. Robert 
MacFarlane’s dark-toned, smooth-shaven 
face, his keen, bright eyes, his friendly 
smile, interested them to the point of 
absorption. His presence, moreover — 
since when he smiled they understood 
that he was smiling with them, never by 
any chance at them—presently spurred 
them to do their best. Held at precisely 
their usual course of procedure by the 
steady hand of their schoolmistress, whose 
quiet poise seemed not in the smallest 
degree affected by the presence of the 
stranger, the session went on after a 
fashion not always seen in schoolhouses 
of either town or country. 


ox 


However he might seem to observe the 
school, it must be admitted that the visitor 
found opportunity also to observe the 
teacher. If he had first seen her some- 
where else she might not have seemed to 
him so well worth study—as a teacher ; 
as a woman it is possible that she might. 
It struck MacFarlane that the dark blue 
linen in which she was clothed was 
strangely like the sort of thing his sisters 
were apt to wear on summer mornings in 
the country, and that all the little acces- 
sories of her attire were of the most perfect 
quality and style. His notion of country 
school-teachers—if he had any—would 
have conceived of them attired in a neat 
pink print, with a white apron and a some- 
what large-sized shoe. No such descrip- 
tion would have fitted the graceful figure 
before him. As for the face of the young 
schoolmistress of the Wintergreen Hill 
district— Robert MacFarlane acknowl- 
edged to himself that it was one of very 


exceptional beauty. On account of his interest in the work 
of the school he stayed until the morning session ended. 

‘* Do you enjoy it?’’ he asked, as he lingered a moment 
after the school had filed past him, their eyes upon him to 
the last. 

The schoolmistress looked up smiling. She had taken 
her hat from a drawer of her desk and was putting it on. 
In spite of the admirable manner in which she had con- 
ducted the session of the morning the last remnant of fitness 
for her present vocation seemed to vanish with that hat. It 
was without question of a character, indescribable, but none 
the less distinct, associated in MacFarlane’s mind with other 
scenes than this. And yet it was only a rough, corn- 
colored straw, with a white scarf twisted about it—a simple 
affair. It is extraordinary what powers of discrimination 
in such matters are sometimes developed— quite uncon- 
sciously —in the masculine intellect. 

The hat, moreover, as it crowned the schoolmistress’s 
dark hair, and framed in somewhat seductive curves her 
piquant face, seemed to offset rather contradictorily the 
practical tone of her reply. She said, gathering up a 
bundle of papers and tucking them under her arm: 

‘* Yes, | enjoy it very much. It is so worth while.”’ 

‘* You like to do things that are worth while?’’ 

‘* Of course. And the children repay every effort so 
thoroughly. They are as enthusiastic as one could expect 
them to be on a day like this, when Nature fairly puts her 
beckoning hand in at the window.”’ 

** | have been likened to many things— but I think never 
to Nature before,’’ mused the visitor. 


ost 


The schoolmistress ignored the evident lack of serious- 
ness in her questioner, and proceeded, as she went toward 
the door: ‘* We must have a trip into the fields this after- 
noon. It is too much to ask of them to tie themselves to 
books on a day like this.”’ 

‘* * Books in the running brooks?’’’ quoted the visitor 
with a triteness for which, as he followed her to the door, 
he mentally despised himself. 

‘* It will be bare feet in the brooks—and no lessons at 
all,” replied the schoolmistress, locking the battered 
schoolhouse door and putting the key into her belt—‘‘ Just 
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like any girl,’’ thought her observer. ‘* Of course she 
will lose it out. 1 hope she does it while I’m with her." 
Finding that she set off in the direction of his own 
travels he deferentially accompanied her, his manner 
asking permission if his lips did not. There could be 
no possible reason why he should not allow himself this 
privilege, since she was chaperoned and guarded by the 
entire school, which had waited outside in a body, and 
now naively kept pace with her and the visitor along the 
fences on each side of the road. She talked brightly, 
now with him, now with the children. She made with 
them a rendezvous at the brook for the afternoon. They 
did not desert her until she reached the gateway of an 
old farmhouse wearing a hospitable aspect, where with 
a nod and smile she dismissed them to run back the 
half-mile to the schoolhouse with their luncheons. 


ot 


‘* Good-by,’”’ said the schoolmistress, turning in at 
the gate. She looked back over her shoulder at 
MacFarlane with an expression which he might have 
called mischievous if he had known her well enough 
to be sure just what it meant. ‘‘ The next schoolhouse 
is four miles farther on— at the four corners. [| think 
there will be an afternoon session there, and you will 
be just in time.”’ 

‘Thank you,” MacFarlane answered. ‘‘ I’m not 
the school inspector in disguise —and the fact that 
some schools will spend the rest of the day in the 
brook gives me a disinclination for further observation 
indoors.”’ 

She had gone laughing away up the walk when he 
became suddenly conscious that he was still standing, 
cap in hand, staring after her. He replaced the cap 
hurriedly with a vigorous pull, and struck out with the air 
of one who has been hindered on an embassy in which 
delay has no place. ‘The reason for doing this was lest 
the schoolmistress, looking back up the road from the 
farmhouse porch, should recognize the fact that he had 
loitered. But he found it impossible to resist a furtive 
glance back to see if she turned. He saw the figure in 
the blue linen gown vanish inside the farmhouse with- 
out a look behind. 

As he went on alone he became conscious that the 
charms of his solitary tramping tour had grown singu- 
larly less alluring. He did not want to tramp-—-he was 
weary of tramping. He felt more like settling down to 
board somewhere — perhaps at a white house with long 
porches, set attractively among great New England elms. 
It would be far more restful than walking over dusty, 
rocky roads, with long, lonely stretches. He felt no 
curiosity whatever concerning that schoolhouse at the 
corners, four miles farther on. 


ox 


He said to himself—somewhat shamefacedly —that 
he might send for certain books whose leaves he had 
not found time to cut; books —and a hammock —and 
three hearty country meals a day —yes—that would do 
very well as a vacation. Then, for exercise, there were 
the fields, where possibly, on summer afternoons, the 
pupils of the school were wont to come out on botanical 
excursions. And an eighth of a mile away lay the coast, 
with its white surf-line and the deep blue of its depths 
beyond: the stretches of sandy beach, and the rocky 
cliffS above. A midsummer evening on the beach, in 
congenial company—well—it might be delightful. 
Undoubtedly there were sailboats to be had. The 
Reverend Robert MacFarlane knew how to sail a boat 
with as firm a hand on the tiller as the one with which he 
handled his parish. It occurred to him that dark brown 
hair with chestnut lights—and a bit of curl in it—he 
thought he remembered that it did have that—never 
shows to better advantage than when blown about by 
the wind which breaks in one’s face when the craft is 
nose on to a heavy sea. Her face full of wind-driven 
color would look even prettier than under the quiet 
curves of a straw hat with a white scarf —— 

At this point Robert MacFarlane, walking on toward 
the cluster of houses which he understood to represent 
the diminutive village of Wintergreen Hill, burst into 
a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Is this you, Mac—you?’’ he cried 
aloud softly. Then he stopped laughing and fell to 
thinking. 

‘* No, there’s nobody takes boarders around here 
except Mis’ Durston,’’ the proprietor of the one shop of 
the village told him. ‘‘ She lives in a white farmhouse 
up road toward the schoolhouse. She takes summer 
folks, but they ain't come yet. They don’t get along 
much till the last of June. There’s nobody there now 
but the schoolma’am. I guess you'd like it well 
enough. She’s a master hand for cookin’, Mis’ Durston 
is. And jedgin’ by the looks of that girl she don’t 
starve folks.’’ 

MacFarlane considered the situation with desperate 
seriousness as his steps, quite of their own volition, 
turned back up the road. Would it do or would it not? 
Would the schoolmistress feel—not without reason— 
that he was following her? Could he, by a very digni- 
fied manner, such as he was fully able to assume — only 
that he did not relish the notion of having to assume it 
when he was off upon vacation—disabuse her mind of 
the inference that his meeting with her in the morning 
and his arrival at her boarding-place in the afternoon 
had any possible connection? After some little reflec- 
tion he decided that he could. In the next breath he 
assured himself that he could not. 


ox 


Ten minutes later he had reached the Durston farm- 
house and had engaged a month’s board on the 
strength of his face and bearing, which were easily 
sufficient to satisfy the shrewd judgment of his New 
England landlady. 

‘* You can come right out to dinner now,’’ declared 
Mrs. Durston hospitably. ‘‘ Miss Endicott’s just fin- 
ishin’. She’s my only other boarder. She’s the school- 
ma’am—since last Christmas, when the other teacher 
was took sick. She’s a great hand for the children. 
My — they just hang on her words all day long, as you 
might say.”’ 

The new boarder pleaded that he must delay a little 
before he could present himself. He managed to linger 
in his room till, from behind his drawn blinds, he had 
seen the wearer of the blue linen gown come out from 





under the porch and walk alertly away 
the rendezvous by the brook. 

As he washed and brushed he framed the words of a 
telegram which should instruct his housekeeper to 
pack and forward immediately such personal effects 
as would enable him to make a creditable showing 
upon the porch in the evenings. At the same time 
he wished that he need make no presentable figure of 
himself, but might take off his shoes and stockings 
and go bare-legged in a brook—on this very after- 
noon. Such conflicting desires animate human breasts 
at times. 

Now, the rector of St. Chrysostom's had as yet come 
only about forty miles from home on his tramping tour ; 
therefore it was that when he had finished his dinner he 
counted on being able to send his telegram from some- 
where near at hand, and on getting back his luggage 
betore supper. When, however, he learned that there 
was no telegraph office nearer than Crofton, four miles 
away, and that the early country supper was scheduled 
for five o'clock, he gave up unwillingly the hope of get- 
ting out of the tramping garb which had all at once 
become so distasteful to him, and made the best that he 
could of himself in his gray flannels. It was in a not 
altogether satisfied frame of mind that he responded 
to that five o’clock summons. 


on 


Gray flannels, which have been tramped in for only 
forty miles, are not really so bad, after all; and when 
one remembers that they came home from the tailor but 
one week ago, and that the signs of their newness are 
yet fresh as wheel-tracks in wet sand —further, that 
the clothes fit a more or less fine figure with more or 
less perfection —it seems hardly credible that even in 
the neatest of farmhouses one should feel ill-clad. 
This was precisely the way, however, in which the 
new boarder felt as he entered Mrs. Durston’s spotless 
dining-room. 

A young man stood there, waiting quietly by his chair, 
whom Mrs. Durston introduced as her son Amos. He 
was evidently lately in from work in the fields, yet his 
appearance gave the impression of an exceedingly care- 
ful toilette, and his manner, as he came forward to greet 
the newcomer with a strong grip of the hand, was that 
of a gentleman. 

‘* He’ll be worth knowing,’’ thought MacFarlane as 
he returned the other man’s gaze, and gave him the 
involuntary tribute of hoping that he might reciprocate 
that feeling. 

Although Mrs. Durston had taken her place at the 
tea-tray her son remained standing behind his chair, 
and MacFarlane, standing also, recognized the host’s 
courtesy in waiting for a delinquent guest. 

Then a figure in cool white came suddenly into the 
room from the piazza outside, and MacFarlane forgot 
both host and hostess in the stress of meeting the 
schoolmistress again. 

Just what emotion he had expected her to show when 
her late school visitor should be properly presented to 
her as a regularly installed member of her household 
MacFarlane could not have defined. He certainly had 
not imagined that she would blush and look conscious — 
she had already shown him too plainly her entire self- 
command for that. Neither could he really have feared 
that she would have seemed resentful, or have given 
him to feel that she considered her own presence in any 
way responsible for his. He certainly had hoped most 
ardently that she might see no such connection of events. 
Yet, for some reason which he himself could not quite 
comprehend, when she acknowledged Mrs. Durston’s 
hearty introduction with a frank reference to the 
encounter of the morning, and seemed furthermore to 
accept his second advent in an every-day well-bred 
manner which might indicate neither indifference nor 
interest, the new boarder was conscious of a distinct 
sense of disappointment. 

He was the idol of St. Chrysostom’s. He was no 
more impressed with a sense ‘of his own importance 
than clerical idols usually are ; yet one notices a differ- 
ence in atmospheres, and the present one was clearly 
not that to which he was accustomed. He caught 
himself furtively wondering if his were the special 
sort of good looks which are unjustifiably enhanced by 
the wearing of gown and bands. And at this thought 
he instantly took himself mentally by the shoulders, 
called himself a conceited idiot, and vowed that he 
would wear a gray flannel suit in the chancel if it were 
allowable just to show that he was a man and not an idol. 

Meanwhile the supper proceeded. 


on 


If she had been attractive in the blue linen she was 
doubly so now in this soft-flowing garb in which, the 
work of the day over, she seemed prepared to take her 
ease. MacFarlane felt once more the indignity of his 
flannels. Yet, after all, as he presently was at leisure to 
observe, the w hite gown in which the schoolmistress had 
come to supper gave its impression of being a festival 
garment by the grace of its outlines and the manner 
in which it was worn rather than by any extraordinary 
fineness of its own. 

‘* It’s odd that there are no other boarding-places on 
Wintergreen Hill,’ observed the guest, as soon as he 
felt that he could drag in for the benefit of the school- 
mistress a roundabout explanation of his presence. 
‘* With this magnificent view of the ocean, and this fine 
air, I should think the Hill would be flooded with sum- 
mer people, and the boarding-houses would increase in 
proportion.”’ 

Mrs. Durston regarded him in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
where did you get that notion?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Where 
did you ask for board that they turned you away? 
Every soul on Wintergreen Hill has been crazy to = 
boarders ever since they got the idea I was makin’ « 
sort of a success at it. I don’t know as there is so ven 
many places you’d care to go; but Maynard’s folks set 
up to do a considerable business in that line, and the 
Osgood girls are followin’ hard after. Who'd you ask 
to direct you?’”’ 

‘*T asked the young man in the shop on the corner,’ 
MacFarlane hastily explained. ‘‘ He certainly told me 
that yours was the only one —I am exceedingly glad 
that i did,’ he added with a smile, lest his hostess 
should feel that she had been his choice of necessity. In 


presumably to 


the next breath he was worried lest the schoolmistress 
think — but the schoolmistress was talking busily with 
Amos Durston. 

A comprehending laugh came appreciatively from the 
landlady’s lips. ‘* Bill Armstrong!"’ she cried. *‘* I 
might have known it. He’s sweet on the Osgood girls 
— both of ’em. He'd be too smart to send you there. 
And he’s got somethin’ against the Maynards — old 
family quarrel. Besides ’’— she lowered her voice and 
spoke confidentially to MacFarlane —** bein’ sort of a 
light-headed young man he’s sweet on every pretty girl, 
and he’s showed signs lately of bein’ considerable oft his 
head about She gave a little nod and lift of her 
eyebrows toward the schoolmistress. ‘' I guess he'd 
shine up to her if he dared— but he don’t dare,’”’ she 
murmured, ‘‘ She ain’t the kind he’s used to, and he 
realizes it. But that don’t prevent his keepin’ his eyes 
sort o’ shifted that way — watchin’. She’s drove into 
town to his store with my son several times lately, an’ 
Bill’s showed signs of havin’ somethin’ against Amos. 
That’s what it is. Dog in the manger, you see. If he 

can’t be here himself he can send another likely-lookin’ 
young fellow here, to keep Amos in his place, as you 
might say. Me<’ 

But MacFarlane, listening with the greatest uneasiness 
to this extremely personal information, delivered within 
a few feet of the ears of two of its subjects, managed to 
shift the conversation and to keep it shifted. He was 
accomplished in that art, and his hostess found herself 
led so skillfully away that she could not get back toa 
topic upon which her tongue longed to be employed. 
Bill Armstrong’s perfidy, though it had been exercised 
in favor of Reieell, was a thing to occupy her mind for 
quite a long time to come. 


ot 


After supper the white gown vanished. MacFarlane 
had not expected to spend the evening upon the porch 
in company with the schoolmistress ; he had planned to 
walk to Crofton and send his telegram, so that the 
morning stage, which he had learned brought the mail 
over from Crofton Junction, might be burdened with a 

case Of his apparel. As he walked away down the road, 

however, he was wondering what the schoolmistress did 
with her evenings, and whether Amos Durston were 
accustomed to have any share in them. He had recog- 
nized in the landlady’s son not only a country gentleman 
but the possessor of a personality in its way decidedly 
attractive. His conversation, while not unmixed with 
slight errors in speech, had been of a sort not only intel- 
ligent but vigorous and full of sense and force. His 
manner toward the schoolmistress had shown, mixed 
with the greatest deference and courtesy, evidences of 
undoubted familiarity. Moreover, he was a fine figure 
of a man, and his face held, even for MacFarlane, 
who cared very little for the face of a man so that the 
mind informed it with that grace and strength without 
which mere comeliness is worse than ugliness, a rugged 
beauty which powerfully attracted the young soldier of 
the Cross. 

MacFarlane, striding lightly over the miles to Crofton, 
hoped that Amos Durston was not spending the evening 
in the schoolmistress’s society. When he reached home, 
however, he found that this was precisely what must 
have occurred. The glimmer of the white gown upon 
the porch caught his eyes some distance down the road, 
and as he neared it he saw that a large, dark figure occu- 
pied a step not far away. He looked eagerly to see if 
the third member of the household were present, and 
discovered to his displeasure that she was not. And it 
was after ten o’clock. 

He went at once to his room, staying only to answer a 
polite question from Amos as to his enjoyment ot his 
walk. But when he reached his room he found himsell, 
for a man who has just taken an eight-mile tramp, singu- 
larly wide-awake. He threw open his windows and 
flung back the blinds. Then he drew a high-backed 
rocker in front of one of the windows, and sat down. 


ox 


He had not placed himself there for the purpose of 
overhearing what was going on upon the porch below. 
The voices were low-toned, and at first they did not reach 
his ear with distinctness. But after a little certain stir- 
rings in a room near his ceased, and when they did so a 
sentence or two floated up to his ears with that strange 
clearness with which sounds are conveyed by the sum- 
mer night air. 

‘*T think,’’ said the contralto tones of the school- 
mistress’s voice, ‘‘ that you have made wonderful prog- 
ress. Just since Christmas —why—you could teach 
me now — not only in the things I have shown you, but 
in a thousand matters where I am so ignorant and you so 
wise.”’ 

It was a pretty speech to be making to a man in the 
dark. Soshe had been teaching him. Well, if there 
is a relation which for dangerous ‘intimac y rivals those of 
physician and patient, priest and penitent, it is that of 
teacher and pupil. Such lessons as can be taught under 
cover of — Greek! MacFarlane realized that he ought 
to move instantly away from the window, despised him- 
self that he lingered for the drawing of a breath — yet — 
what was Amos Durston saying in arswer to those 
words of hers? 

‘* And even yet =f can't remember to say ‘ It is they 
and ‘If he were.’ You've been so patient with me. 
Nothing I can say or do can ever repay you — nothing. 
I—I feel as if when you go next week I 

The eavesdropper took three strides across to the back 
of his room. He had his fingers in his ears. When he 
took them out again it was quite still on the porch 
below. A moment later he heard the door of the school- 
mistress’s room, which he knew was opposite his own, 
gently close. 

Whatever had been said or not said, it had occupied 
but a very brief time. The only thing of which he could 
be sure was that he had engaged his board for a month, 
and that the school of the Wintergreen Hill district was 
to close next week. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 








NOTE —The coming installments of “Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress,”’ 
develop a situation as puzzling as it is full of charm. The idyllic love- 
scenes are set in an atmosphere of uncertainty, and interest in the romance 
of the lovely young schoolmistress increases steadily until its climax in a 
solution that is unusual and unlooked for, and yet delightfully satisfying. 
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O THIS day I feel a faint, 
creepy chill along my spine 


when I recall the first year 
of my career as a ‘‘ star’’ and 
that crucial moment when my fate 
hung in the balance—when 
Boston’s steady hand held the 
scales and Boston’s voice was to 
decide for or against me. I dry 
my forehead now when I think 
of it. 

It must be remembered that in 
the old days of the American 
stage a star was more absolutely, 
more utterly dependent upon the 
favor of the public than she is to- 
day. With the evolution of the 
press-agent yet undreamed of, 
and the ‘‘ angel’’ or ‘‘ backer ’”’ 
almost unknown, the situation 
was simple asstern. Ifthe public 
liked you and rolled its dollars 
blithely into the box-office drawer 
you were a proud and happy star. 
If the public was bored by you 
no dollars came with which to pay 
printers’ bills, hotel and traveling 
bills : lo, you were a humiliating 
failure. All the expensive and 
complicated machinery that is 
used to-day to force a success 
was undreamed of then. 


er 


N THOSE days, too, there was 
a solemn awe which that 
august name, Boston, inspires in 
the dramatic breast. To have 
played a season in any Boston 
theatre meant an addition of at 
least five dollars a week to the 
salary of either man or woman 
in the ‘‘ stock’’; while to have 
played in the old Boston Museum 
meant a pale but to the eyes of 
the faithful a visible halo hover- 
ing about the head. New York? 
Do not mistake me, for then, 
as now, New York was the 
beautiful, glittering Mecca to- 
ward which every eye turned 
longingly. For a success in 
New York one would risk one’s 
life, but for a success in Boston 
— intellectual, coldly, keenly crit- 
ical Boston—there were those 
who would have risked their im- 
mortal souls ! 
And so from my earliest youth 
had I heard Boston exalted, and 
by the time I was seventeen years 
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clever, experienced players, and 
as I had brought with me two 
young girls to play Jane and Paul 
in ‘‘ Miss Multon,’’ I looked for- 
ward to an exceptionally fine per- 
formance of it, and worked hard 
toward that end with a very passion 
of energy that filled the manager 
with anxiety lest this thorough 
training of the company should 
leave me bankrupt of strength for 
my own hard part. 

The ladies of the cast were the 
first to know their lines, the first to 
comprehend the story of the play 
and to grasp. the meaning of its 
‘* situations’’ and to hold them. 
But with the men I could wear out 
my throat, my strength and my 
patience in the clearest possible 
explanations of delicate and im- 
portant bits of business, only to 
find that next day the entire matter 
had been forgotten; and, worse, 
the instructed ones were still im- 
perfect in their lines. 


Eat 


“OO late for the knowledge to 

be of service to me, I discovered 

the cause of this cruel indifference 
to the’ fate of the new play. 

It was one of the cast who said 
to another: ‘‘ Well, I’m blest if 
you know your few lines yet, and 
my conscience ! how that woman 
has worked over you !”’ 

‘* Over me ! — better say over the 
old man. He’s going to go all to 
pieces— you mark now. ‘That part 
is a terror, and you know how 
S likes to put off study and 
‘wing’ his lines. But he’ll come 
down like a thousand of brick this 
time.’’ 

‘*Ah, well,’’ returned the other, 
‘* who wants to break himself over 
a new part the last week of the 
season? And even if a paper gives 
you a black eye, what of it—be- 
fore next season opens it'll be 
forgotten. A new play for the 
closing week !”’ 

In these brutally frank words I 
found corroboration of my worst 
fears, which from the first had 
gathered about Mr. S who 
was cast for the beautiful, lova- 
ble, dignified old Bélin, tutor to 
the two children, even as he had 
been tutor to their father before 

















old I could frighten myself cold 
and stiff by the simple device of 
pretending I had to open in 
Boston that night. 

Finally, when the years of hard work had gone by, each 
leaving me some tiny particles of the golden dust of knowl- 
edge, together with a keener observation and a truer 
appreciation of those above me, the dreadful trial came. 
The Boston engagement was to cover the last two weeks 
of my first season as a star. Worn to a shadow —unceas- 
ing pain, much travel, hard work and mental anxiety 
had brought the end of my tether well into view, so far as 
physical endurance was concerned ; and as ‘‘ Camille ’’ was 
the play for the first week and ‘‘ Miss Multon’’ for the 
second, an almost unbearable strain was entailed upon me, 
in that while acting a five-act play I should have also to 
rehearse every day ‘‘ Miss Multon’s”’ five acts with a com- 
pany that had never seen the play. 


ox 


O IT happened that I faced my trial engagement in the 
worst possible shape, and as I left my dressing-room 
before the rise of the curtain the doctor exclaimed fretfully : 
‘* You’re playing this engagement on your naked nerves.”’ 
And I turned to suggest solemnly, ‘‘ Undraped nerves, 
please, doctor ; do remember this is Boston, where even 
people’s thoughts are properly clothed.’’ Another moment 
and I had taken the plunge and was standing with bowed 
head trying to get back my breath, and dimly realizing that 
this reception was not the courteous, cool greeting I had 
expected, but was fuil of hearty warmth that meant — 
welcome. And it suddenly dawned on me that if I failed 
to come up to its expectations this great audience would 
be—sorry. An immense gratitude filled my heart; every 
instinct I ever had for acting seemed to spring up, alert and 
eager. My one desire for the moment was to prove to 
these people that in the sin-weary soul which Camille 
dragged about in her disease-smitten, slow-dying body 
there still existed the tiny spark divine, and that blown 
upon by a true love it might kindle into the steady, white 
flame of self-sacrifice. For a time my fears fell from me— 
I forgot in what city I was. 

In the third act there was a wordless point which in other 
cities I had tried to make, but if it had succeeded there had 
been no recognition made in either applause or In criticism. 
To me, personally, it always seemed that at old man 
Duval’s first mention of his daughter, Camille chilled with 
the breath of coming doom; that vaguely, uncertainly, 


she felt in the crystal purity of that girl's character the 
Juggernaut before which she and her late-blooming love 
were to be cast. 

So, seated at the table that night, Camille, with nervous, 
never-resting fingers plaiting and unplaiting the cover, 
listened unmoved to all arguments, until pére Duval said : 

I nave a daughter (the busy fingers paused) — young — 
beautiful—and pure as an angel.’’ At the word ‘* pure”’ 
her hands fell. Then, like a timid animal scenting danger, 
Camille’s frightened eyes stared straight into vacancy, 
while all breathless, motionless, she waited her doom to 
shape itself, take form, as it did in the words: ‘‘ She loves 
as you do— but the family of the man she is about to marry 
has heard of you and ——’’ 

The words were crossed by sudden applause, steady, 
sustained, comprehensive ; and joy rose to my very lips. 
These people understood what I had tried all dumbly to 
express. Ah, I thought, truly this is Boston ! 

Then at last, when all was over, we faced each other with 
wet eyes but smiling lips, and standing beaming, bowing, 
it seemed to me that through the great roar I was conscious 
of each concomitant hand-clap, cane-thump or foot-stamp, 
every breaking out of a soppy little handkerchief or broader 
flutter of a bigger, dryer one. Then the leader of the 
orchestra stood boldly up and _ heartily applauded—a 
mighty compliment that, and I, who did not know him yet 
other than that he was a musician of parts, swept him in 
return the deepest courtesy I could reach short of sitting 
down flat before him ; and in thus pleasing myself I pleased 
the house, for the leader was no other than Mr. Napier 
Lothian, and a mighty man in Boston’s musical circles. 


ox 


H, BUT I was happy! For was not this Boston that 
smiled upon me! So, believing myself out of the 
woods of doubt and fear, I felt free to halloo my gratitude, 
my surprise and joy to all the points of the compass! I 
never dreamed that eight days later I should face them again 
in a terror compared to which to-night’s would seem com- 
posure—on trial again not merely as an actress, but as a 
woman charged with an error without precedent in theatrical 
history. 
In ‘* Camille’? I had been supported by the local com- 
pany, and their work had been excellent. They were 


them. 

Here, then, in Boston—of all 
places on earth—I was to meet 
not opposition but inertia ! 

Few plays contain as difficult a scene as that of Bélin’s ° 
in the second act of ‘‘ Miss Multon.’’ He alone holds all 
the threads of this dreadful domestic tangle. Every soul 
in that family, guilty or innocent, has a hand upon his 
heartstrings. He owes love and gratitude to all who bear 
the honorable name of De la Tour. Trying from one to 
hide his guilty knowledge behind a mask of childlike 
candor and innocence ; addressing Miss Multon openly in 
terms of chill reserve and formality, but secretly with 
trembling, piteous entreaty ; attempting to serve all, he 
quite naturally comes to grief—but in the coming, what 
splendid chances for acting, as New York proved by its 
glad acclaim of Mr. John Parselle as an artist par eace/- 
lence in this same part of Bélin. 


ox 


HAT in this part an actor has need of all his quickness 

and certainty of action, to say naught of perfect mem- 
ory, a single speech delivered by Sarah Multon, with its 
attendant business for Bélin, will indicate. The open lines 
are Miss Multon’s, those in parentheses Bélin’s business. 

‘* Monsieur Bélin! (he turns sharply away) ; Monsieur 
Bélin! (he trembles violently, folds his arms and holds 
position); will you be the one to say, ‘ Do not receive this 
woman (he weeps), she is not Sarah Multon—she is 
Fernande ’? (face hidden, throws out left hand in entreaty). 
Now look at me, Monsieur Bélin—look, I say! (she 
grasps his hand and he turns very slowly and in utter 
dread), and learn to understand me better, sir! If you do 
not aid me to remain here; if you drive me away—I liv- 
ing, you know the result! That marriage is void—that 
woman is no longer his wife! (with a cry of anguish he 
extends clasped hands and implores, etc.) ”’ 

So in this single speech Bélin finds six cues to remember 
instead of the usual one. Truly one needs to be letter- 
perfect in such a part. 

Well, it had to come, that Monday night, and when I 
saw the big house and noted the air of suppressed excite- 
ment the tears rushed to my eyes—tears of nerve-worn 
self-pity. 

‘*Am I ready? yes,’ I answered to the inquiring call- 
boy ; and the next moment the curtain was up, and the 
scene at the doctor’s office in London was going on, 
and it was really going well. Yes, the servant was 


DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 
“Then Suddenly I Threw Out My Extended, Questioning Hands, Palms Uppermost, 


and in Answer the House Rose to Me” 
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sputtering and confused ; the old bachelor doctor and old 
maid sister snapped and snarled delic iously in a labori- 
ously vain effort to hide their mutual affection ; the 
audience laughed heartily (oh, blessed sound !) ; then 


the ‘‘ charity children’’ tumbled on, and — gray- 
haired, gray-cloaked, bonneted and gloved, a sort of 


ashen, sé ad wom: in, Miss Multon was softly cwanuhae the 
stage, through that perfect stillness that brings a thrill 
of triumph to the actress whose art has so far hidden her 
identity that her own personality is obscured by that of 
the character she is re pre senting, 

With my first words, ‘‘ What toys?’ came recognition 
and a storm of applause that rocked me back and forth 
as a tempest might have done. but secret fear was 
rac king me; self- control was going. My face worked 
painfully, tears rose to my eyes, when—I almost feel it 
still —the circling warmth and comfort of the sturdy ae 
arm that slipped strongly about my swaying body ; 
almost hear again the friendly voice whispering quic Ly. 
“Don’t —don't break, dear ; ; think of the part you play ! 
Clever old actress, how well she knew what note to 
sound : ‘‘ Think of the part!’’ One moment I clung to 
her, the next I had slipped safely back into the character 
of the sorrow-numbed, ashen-gray Miss Multon. The 
first curtain fell upon genuine success. There had been 
errors, several of them ; but they had been of so slight a 
nature that the audience had not detected them. 

As [ hurried to my room I caught sight of a man ina 
distant entrance tramping wildly up and down with 
a part in his hand ~which part he was studying with 
might and main. It was Bélin. I spoke no word, but 
my heart fell swift and heavy as a plummet. 


One of the Leading Actors Spoils the Play 


HE second act was on, and as I came to my place 

of waiting for my cue I distinctly heard the children 
prompting. Oh, | groaned, he cannot already have 
come to grief! | hurried to an opening and looked on 
the stage. That most tender and moving scene where 
the children (Jane and Paul) beg their tutor to drop 
lessons for a few moments, in order to tell them of their 
dear, dead mother, whom they love and can still faintly 
remember, was being turned into-ridicule by the honest 
but unskilled efforts of the children to prompt the actor 
in his lines. They knew naught of the trick of looking 
in an opposite direction while softly passing the missing 
word to the person in trouble ; they simply blurted out 
the correct line, looking squarely at him and greatly 
amusing the audience by their superior knowledge — 
and that was the beginning of the end. 

Never, no, never, in my most overworked days in the 
West had I taken part ina performance like this. Most 
important situations were ignored because Mr. S—— 
dared not leave the prompt-side of the stage and get 
beyond the prompter’s voice. Others grew confused by 
that and in turn forgot their lines Some one missed a 
cue and did not go on until after an agonizing wait. 


Then came the big scene between Bélin and Miss 
Multon. It was a scene for gods and men alike to won- 


der over. All the delicate side-play was wiped out of 
existence. Acting—there was none. The whole thing 
degenerated into a wild catch-as-catch-can struggle for 
the bare lines. This was no polished gentleman and 
scholarly old bookworm, but a disheveled, flustered, 
sputtering old man, who had utterly lost his bearings, 
and who cast into the French play now and again a few 
American colloquialisms, so that the people roared 
with laughter. Still I grimly fought on, trying to main- 
tain the woman’s personal dignity and tragic intensity, 
until this happened. He should have turned his back 
upon me, as we had so often rehearsed, but instead he 
stood gazing straight toward me. Between my teeth | 
said to him: ‘‘ Turn away —turn away, please.’’ Then 
I resumed : ‘* Monsieur Bélin, will you be the one to say 
(stay where you are) ‘ Do not receive this woman : she is 
not Sarah Multon —she is Fernande’? (For God's sake, 
sir, turn away!)’’ Then with intense determination | 
said : ‘* Now look at me, Monsieur Bélin, and understand 
me better !”’ 

It was too much! My aside instructions had been 
overheard ; and to cap all he had turned and likea great 
boy stammered : ‘‘ Y-y-yes, ma’am.”’ Swift laughter ran 
all over the house, and I realized that when the wave of 
ridicule includes the heroine the play is dead. 


| Demand that the Audience be Dismissed 


WAS dazed —chilled! Some way I reached the end, 

and the curtain fell on utter disaster. One or two 
persons patted me on the shoulder and said: ‘* What a 
shame!’’ Then it all rushed over me in one great wave ! 
The outrage upon the author, the insult to the public 
and my own undeserved downfall. Turning about I 
said to the prompter : ‘‘ Dismiss those people, please.”’ 

Every one stood stock still and stared unbelievingly 
at me. 

I repeated sharply, ‘‘ Dismiss that audience! If you 
do not care to assume the responsibility send for the 
manager! When this company knows its lines we will 
present the play again—not before !’’ and bursting into 
dry, tearless sobs and gasps of excitement I rushed 
toward my dressing-room. 

Shall I ever forget the scene that followed ? 
the playing of the overture rose a very Babel. 
name came to me in tones of entreaty, of warning, of 
anes. childish pleading. The beloved little woman 
who played Miss Osborne patted my hands and said: 
‘* My dear, my dear! they have driven you quite out of 
your head, but— but you can’t dismiss the audience !”’ 

I lifted her plump, small hand to my lips and whis- 
pered : ‘*‘ I must—the people do not know their lines.’’ 

‘* Dree your own weird!’’ she said curtly, and fell 
away from me. 

The working forces of the theatre gathered, a shirt- 
sleeved group, about me, as I moved toward my room, 
expressing a s,smpathy with me and a red-hot willingness 
to wipe up the stage with the recalcitrant actors in the 
morning ; advising me to go for them through the papers, 
but assuring me as one man that Boston ‘‘ was queer 
an’ wouldn’t stand no turnin’ out of lights on ’em. 

Then suddenly through the crowd broke dear old 
‘*Dan”’ Maguinnes. During my successful first week 
Dan had laughingly boasted of his friendship, saying of 
me: ‘‘ I knew her in Halifax, where she helped nurse 


Above 
My own 


my sick sister, and when she was Nobody of Nowhere ; 
and just three weeks later she was the biggest sort of 
Somebody of a New York theatre.”’ 

Dan was a good and a very careful actor, and I hoped, 
as he rushed toward me, that he at least understood and 
had come to approve my action. Alas, his anger was 
hot. He began to bluster. Headmitted that the eccen- 
tricities of Bélin had played havoc with the play, but | 
must go on, or — or he was done with me. 

The rumor of trouble had reached the music-room, and 
Mr. Lothian, the leader, came like a whirling dervish 
upon the scene. I had been very proud of his warm 
approval of my work the week before. Besides being a 
brilliant musician he was a witty, jolly, big-hearted man 
whom I[ liked amazingly, and though he used rather 
rough arguments against me then | was convinced that 
he believed he was acting for my own good. Again I 
wearily repeated: ‘*‘ When these people know their 
lines | will offer the play — not before !”’ 

A violent oath broke from him: ‘‘ Then you’ll never 
present the play in thiscity! Dismiss that audience and 
you will never be allowed on a local stage again. I 
know Boston better than I know my oldest scores, and 
it never forgives! But go your own way and be hanged 
to you!’’ As he rushed from me I heard him say to 
Maguinnes: ‘* With all her gifts she’s dead and done 
for now !”"* 

Then Mr. Orlando Tompkins (the manager) ap- 
proached with Mr. S—— at his side, bowing profusely 
and talking rapidly. 


| Stand My Ground Unflinchingly 


REACHED my room at last, and after the imme- 

morial habit of the outnumbered placed my back to 
the wall and with the regularity of a minute-gun fired at 
all comers my one dogged, set speech, ‘‘ When these 
people know their lines | will offer the play—not before !’’ 

In that excited crowd Mr. Tompkins was a really 
impressive figure, and though his disquiet, perplexity 
and worry deepened into most obvious anger at times, 
he maintained his dignity throughout and never used a 
rough or churlish word. Swiftly | described what had 
occurred and my following resolve. 

The manager looked hard at Mr. S , who shuffled, 
rubbed hands and finally acknowledged that ‘* The — er 
— action —er—had been a trifle ragged, and perhaps 
had dragged a little, but — er Re 

I interrupted : ‘‘ The play has been broken into pieces 
—spat upon, and cast down for the amusement of the 
groundlings out there !’’ 

But Mr. Tompkins said soothingly: ‘‘ Well, you have 
done your best; and as the second overture is on we 
will withdraw while you change your dress and get on 
with the next act. Perhaps it will redeem this disaster.’’ 

I shook my head: ‘* We are not living in the age of 
miracles. This play is dead. Only when the people 
know their lines will I attempt to offer it again !’’ 

His face flushed, but his manner remained calm. 
‘* Miss Morris, what possesses you ?’’ heasked. ‘‘ Your 
action is incredible ; it has no precedent in the history of 
the stage. No audience was ever dismissed before for 
such a reason. You have no rule to sustain you!”’ 

‘* You may be right,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ but I am acting 
on principle. Honest dealing with the public has been 
my religion. ‘This audience paid its money to see the 
play that delighted New York for months. That was 
what we promised it. Well, is this the New York play? 
You know it is not. No, I will not further insult the 
intelligence of these people by offering them three more 
acts of hopeless imbecility !”’ 

Mr. Tompkins, speaking more sharply than before, 
asked : *‘ Do you know what this action will cost you, 
Miss Morris ?’’ 

My lips quivered a little as I replied : ‘‘ Do you mean 
ny engagement? Well, that must rest with you, sir.” 

‘*] mean that Boston will have nothing more to do 
with you.” 

Nervously, excitedly, I laughed: ‘* Then some other 
city must provide my beans — and I'll cut out the brown 
bread, since Boston alone can produce it.’’ 

‘* Believe me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you will not find this 
a jesting matter. Only when Boston has rejected you 








will you begin to find how far her power reaches : how 
many cities are influenced by her judgment. Her dis- 


favor will go far toward ruining a young star.’’ 

At that moment I caught sight, in the crowd outside 
the open door, of my own agent. He was very pale, 
and as his eyes met mine he shook his head and madea 
warning gesture. That almost broke me down, but I 
swallowed the lump in my throat and started up the 
minute-gun again: ‘* When your people know their lines 
I will offer the play again — not before !”’ 


Finally the Manager Accedes to My Demand 


HE overture had ended—an ominous stamping of 

feet and shrill whistling followed. Mr. Tompkins 
turned to Mr. S , and said: ‘* She is immovable — 
dismiss the audience.”’ 

With almost a groan of relief I reached up an arm for 
my big cloak, when I caught from Mr. S ’s low-toned 
answer two most illuminating words : ‘‘ Her sickness ?”’ 

Then my temper broke. Withacry of wrath I sprang 
at the man and caught him by the wrist. ‘* Dare!” | 
gasped. ‘‘* You dare to go before the curtain and charge 
this fiasco to sickness of mine, and at your very first 
word I will appear at the opposite side and tell the 
people the whole truth. Now go!—but I shall listen 
to every word, mind you! You have made of me a 
thing of ridicule to-night, but you shall not use me for a 
scapegoat besides !”’ 

He went down to the right of the stage, and like a wild 
thing I flew down to the left. The gentleman appeared 
before the curtain—silence fell. He coughed and 
glanced anxiously across to where I stood — bowed — 
regretted appearing as an apologist — er — er, but owing 
to (faint mumble, then the clearer words) being too much 
overworked — (the curtain trembled, he glanced appre- 
hensively again where I was, and saw a long, nervous 
hand drawing it back and a foot already extended for the 
step forward, gave a sort of gurgle of dismay and con- 
tinued ) — and — er — in truth the — er — company have 
not had sufticient time for preparation, and Miss Morris 
(a wild glance at me), feeling the play suffers by such 








representation, thinks —er— best to dismiss the audience 
and And so went on explaining about the return 
of money or exchange of tickets, etc., and finally stam- 
mered his way off. 

For a moment the people sat quite still—then a lady 
in a box drew a long breath and said to her escort: 
‘Well, | think she’s a brave woman!’’ The audience 
rose and slowly went out. 





Theatrically | was a Fallen Idol 


Y HUSBAND met me with the big cloak. 

wait to dress,’’ he said, 

home as quickly as you can. 
everything.”’ 

As I passed there was no longer a crowd about me — 
all held aloof. ‘lwo persons near the door to whom | 
said ‘‘ Good-night’’ seemed not to hearme. A woman 
crowded past me with quite unnecessary rudeness, and | 
realized with a pang that so far as theatrical Boston was 
concerned I was a fallen idol. Now, what would critical 
Boston do to me, | wondered dully. My husband and 
my agent went out to visit popular resorts and the news- 
paper offices, to find out which way the wind blew in 
this teapot tempest. 

I had a woman friend with me that week, and as we 
sat at our little supper-table and I merely crumbled 
bread by the side of my plate, she begged me to go to 
my room and to bed —so I withdrew. But how could I 
go to bed when I could not say my prayers ; and how 
could I Say my prayers when every time | closed my eyes 
angry, resentful faces crowded before me, and instead 
of repeating the comforting words beginning, ‘* Our 
Father ’ with dismay I heard my own voice mechan- 
ically muttering again and again, ‘‘ 1 thought I was right! 
— | thought I was right !’’? 

Dejectedly I gave up the effort and softly paced back 
and torth, until | heard my agent come in and speak to 
my friend. As I entered he was saying that acabal was 
forming to give me a rough greeting at my next appear- 
ance, as punishment for coming from New York to insult 
Boston’s favorite actors. 

‘* Hisses!’’ I sat down suddenly and went red with 
shame at the mere thought of being hissed. At last I 
said: ‘* Well, what is to be will be! I’m glad you 
warned me.”’ 

Then he told me the play was called for rehearsal next 
morning — dead letter perfect — without the slightest aid 
from the prompter. ‘The papers would announce - 
performance for to-morrow night, and—and, well, « 
couple of reporters had suggested, in a friendly a, 
that it would be just as well for me to be taken sick late 
in the afternoon, and so spare myself an unpleasant 
experience. 

‘* What!’ Teried; ‘* back down—runaway? Il'llact 
that part if I have to lean on the arm of a policeman !”’ 

My husband then came in. He had visited several 
newspaper offices, and had found them all greatly inter- 
ested, all courteous if a trifle reserved. One critic had 
said: ‘‘ She has done to-night what should have been 
done earlier in the season. She has given these people 
a much-needed lesson, all of which I shall say in 
to-morrow’s paper.’”’ 

Like a bullet from a revolver I shot into my own room. 
‘* Oh!” Teried, as I threw off my vobe de chambre, and 
oh! again at the thought that one person had a good 
word for me, even though he misunderstood the motive 
of my action. And such is the power of a kind word 
that I clasped my hands, and kneeling again witha heart 
that seemed to soar upward like a bird, whispered the 
blessed, comforting ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and not one frown- 
ing face distracted my attention. 

Tuesday, more like a ghost than a woman, I agonized 
silently till evening: then went to the theatre. The 
house filled slowly. While dressing I heard the piteous 
tale of the lady who desired to be released from her part 
because she would have to share the hissing meant for 
me, and it would surely kill her. 

‘* Well,’ I said, ‘‘ I don’t believe there’s an audience 
in America that could be driven into hissing a woman.’’ 
Brave words ; but oh, what a sick fear lay deep in my 
heart ! 

Another who was sure of the hissing was Mr. Lothian, 
whose kind heart prompted him to make an effort to 
save me, as he said to my manager: ‘‘ Don’t let her go 
on. Say she’s sick—Lord knows she looks it. Say 
she’s broken her leg or— or swallowed a toothbrush ; 
anything !— but don’t let her go on the stage.”’ 


‘Don't 
‘* you are ghastly! Get 
The maid will attend to 





At Last the Crucial Moment Arrives 


S I CAME tto take my place for the first act one 
single person answered my ‘* Good-evening,’’ she 
who played Miss Osborne. I had been told that many 
of last night’s people were here again, and I saw that 
the same parties occupied the stage-boxes. I would 
not like to live through many moments like that last 
one preceding my entrance, when I was bracing myself 
for a calm acceptance of the worst. 

I entered and once more faced critical Boston. With 
clenched hands I stood silently in the doorway, my nails 
cut through the tips of my gloves, and then short, sharp, 

rather scattering, came a ‘round of applause. I saw Mr. 
Lothian turn in his chair and cast an amazed glance at 
the house. There had been no kindness, no warmth in 
that greeting; it was like a dash of water in the face — 
never yet have I misread my audience. I understood it 
then. ‘‘ You are on trial,” it said; ‘‘ but Boston is not 
to be rushed. You shall have justice — never fear.’’ 

It was all so different from last night — from that almost 
affectionate welcome—that I could have cried like a great 
baby ; but my head went up with a jerk, in grave accept- 
ance of their terms. My future hung upon Boston’s 
verdict — let the trial go on! 

The first act thawed them a bit. The second — dear 
God, were ever mouth and throat parched like that before 
— was ever body shaken by such quivering nerves? 
Oh, I thought, will Boston misunderstand me, too, and 
think I have insulted where I meant only to honor 
her? With wet temples I listened. The scene with the 
children was over, and the lines had been correctly 
given. My card was then handed to Bélin — the crucial 
moment had arrived ! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44 
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An Original Design by 
the Author of “Wild Animals | 
Have Known,” etc. 





needle, and wonderful samples of hand needlework 

are to be seen in all the county fairs. Up on the 
Yellowstone in 1897 I made the acquaintance of a woman 
who was raising the ideas of a whole quilting sisterhood 
by introducing forms of flowers as decorations in her work. 
As we looked over her samples—they were selling well, 
by-the-way—a mountain guide said to her: ‘* Say, I bet 
this man can make you a new pattern you ‘Il like —some- 
thing with animals in it.’ 

As I had often been asked before by my quilting friends 
in the West and North to give them a new design I now 
promised one, and made a beginning, but before it was 
finished my Y ellowstone friend had disappeared —I do not 
know where. The quilt design begun for the settler’s wife 
in Montana is now finished and here presented. 

The Antelopes, the Jack-Rabbits, the sage and the buttes 
were about me as I drew them. The medallions show four 
of my favorite animals. The color scheme is by Mrs. Seton. 
The general etfect is soft and pale like the landscape of the 
Yellowstone. In cotton goods the effect will be much 
better than the design might lead one to believe ; in silk it 
would be a delight to the workers who had patience to finish 
it. The work on such a quilt would be about the same 
as on an ordinary ‘‘ log cabin,’’ or rather more than on a 
crazy quilt ; the expense of material would, of course, be 
more, but the work when finished would not only justify 
the extra pains, but have an additional market v alue as well. 

This quilt is made by sewing pieces of plain silk of differ- 
ent colors on toa background of buff-colored mercerized 
liiien. The fabric used for the background should be the 
size of the whole quilt, but. may be made in sections for 
convenience of handling. These silk pieces are cut into 
the shapes and sizes necessary to make the animal and con- 
ventional forms that produce the finished design. 


Age Sige women as a class are expert with the 
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A Wild-Animal Beddquilt 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


If it is impossible to obtain silk some other material may 
be used, such as the thin, plain fabrics used for dress 
patterns. The various pieces are outlined with black silk 
floss, the whole being done in appliqué, which is familiar 
to all needleworkers. 

The size of the quilt is seven feet square. To one living 
in the vicinity of the needlework shops it will be practicable 
to have a perforated pattern made for stamping, and as the 
design largely consists of repeated forms only a small por- 
tion of the entire design need be made. If it is impossible 
to obtain a perforated pattern one can by a little ingenuity 
cut out paper patterns of the right size and shape, and, 
laying them on the linen, draw the design in with a soft lead 
pencil by following the outline of the paper pattern. The 
color scheme is as follows : 

A rich tan seen on the Antelopes, the head of the Fox 
‘* Vixen,’’ the ears of the Wolf ‘‘ Lobo,” the ears of the 
Rabbit ‘‘ Molly,’’ and the litthe diamonds between each 
Jack- — ot the border. 

2. A paler shade of the same appearing as the back- 
ground of the frame immediately surrounding the Antelope 
picture, and as a background to each medallion at the 
corners. 

3. An umber brown appearing as a background to the 
rows of eggs around the Antelope picture, and in the 
scrollwork adjoining these * also in the scrolls surrounding 
each medallion as linework; on the white trees in the 
frame about the Antelope picture ; on the head of the little 
Sear ‘‘ Johnny,’’ and wherever outlines are necessary to 
pale tints, as in the background of the white Snakes on the 
outer border, and the ears of the Fox ‘‘ Vixen.”’ 

4. A still darker brown on the horns, eyes, necks, noses 
and hoofs of the Antelopes, also on the corner scrolls where 
needed, and on the noses aiid eyes of the animals at the 
four corners. 


A Child’s Circus Bedquilt, by 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish, will be Presented 


in the Next Journal 





5. An olive brown appearing on the head of the Rabbit 
‘* Molly,’’ on the head of the Wolf ‘* Lobo,’’ and on each 
Jack-Rabbit standing up around the border. 

6. A very pale olive green appearing in the bushes of 
the central landscape ; as a background of the second bor- 
der, as well as on the part the Rabbit is sitting on; in the 
background that fits each medallion into the square corner ; 
and also in the eyes of the Wolf, Fox and Bear. 

7. A pale salmon-pink appearing on the hills beyond the 
Antelopes. 

8. Clear white appearing in patches on each of the 
Antelopes ; the clouds, the straight line separating the vari- 
ous borders ; the rows of spots on the first border ; the sage 
leaves and balls on the second border ; parts of each Jack- 
Rabbit of the outer border; the wave line behind each 
Jack-Rabbit ; the Snakes; the two borders of the Snake 
part; on the Fox head and on the Wolf head; also the 
trees in the middle of the inner border, and the label at the 
top of each corner medallion. 

The materials are : 


Background: Buff mercerized Sage-Brush in centre: Silk 
linen Sage-Brush border: Silk 
Flat border lines: Linen in Egg patterns: Silk 
color designated Antelopes: Silk 
Corner medallions: Silk Hills: Silk 
Jack-Rabbits: Silk Snakes: Silk 


Appliqué with black silk floss. 


Editor’s Note — It is impossible for us to supply any patterns 
for this quilt. When the design was originally made by Mr. 
Seton for THE JOURNAL it was our intention to offer to supply 
patterns. But practical obstacles presented themselves, making 
it impossible to do this. All that can be told, then, about the 
quilt is told here. 
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The Seventh Card 


The Story of a Girl Who Proposed: By Frances Leslie 


»YSART smiled as he looked at the bit of 
pasteboard in his hand: ‘* Miss Elizabeth 
Conrad.’’ The name seemed so absurdly 
incongruous in its dignified formality — 
almost as incongruous as Betty herselt in 
long skirts, with her tousled curls done up 
in the most fashionable coiffure. 

He caught the look of disappointment on young 
Crosby’s face as he started down the stairs. ‘* Poor 
devil,’”’ Dysart reflected compassionately. ‘‘ What a 
vast amount of heartburnings it saves, to reach the age 
when the chef in the kitchen is of more importance than 
the lady on one’s right ?’’ 

There were no traces of this enviable philosophy in 
his manner, however, as he presented himself betore 
Miss Conrad and informed her that he was to have the 
honor of her company at dinner. Betty greeted him 
with a wonderful dignity, startlingly at variance with her 
diminutive stature. 

‘* This is the first time I have ever had the pleasure of 
taking you out to dinner, Miss Betty,’’ Dysart remarked, 
undaunted by Betty’s lofty attitude, ‘* but not the first 
time I have taken you out from dinner, On those occa- 
sions your deportment had not that finished grace and 
reserve of manner that mark it at the present moment.”’ 


or 


Betty’s grande-dame manner suddenly collapsed. 

‘* There isn’t a bit of use in my trying to be grown-up 
and societyfied with you, Uncle Dick,’’ she declared 
reproachfully, ‘‘ if you will bring up instances of my 
wretched childhood. I’m sure I don’t remember any- 
thing like that.’’ 

‘* Well, I do,’’? Dysart affirmed gloomily. ‘‘ I tell you, 
I have scars for life, gained by removing you forcibly 
from the table when your mother and nurse proved 
inadequate to the task. ‘The office of family friend was 
no sinecure at such times. How you would scream and 
fight !’’ he mused reminiscently. 

‘* How strange!’’ said Betty. ‘‘ lL have always under- 
stood I was a model child.”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid!’’ Dysart ejaculated with unaffected 
horror. ‘‘ My experience with children is limited, but I 
think that is hardly the adjective one would have applied 
to you. There was not only a violence in your actions,”’ 
he continued with growing indignation, ‘‘ but you 
possessed a diabolical ingenuity in bringing up in con- 
versation the one subject one would prefer not discussed. 
I remember your mother had a young lady visiting her, 
at whose shrine I worshiped in my more callow and 
extremely bashful days. It was your greatest delight to 
remark sweetly, whenever we were together, ‘ Uncle 
Dick, I know somethin’ Miss Alice said about you, but 
I won’t tell, ’cause I know she wouldn’t like it.’ From 
the agonized expression on Miss Alice’s face, and her 
futile efforts to lure you from my presence, it was not 
difficult to infer that her remarks had been the reverse 
of complimentary.’”’ 

‘*But they weren’t!’’ cried Betty gleefully. ‘‘ That 
was the joke of it, you see. She really liked you lots !’’ 

‘*Shameless girl! You feel no remorse, then, for 
having blighted my life?’ 

Betty shook her curly head, laughing delightedly. 
She had a dimple under her left eye and it was behaving 
in anything but a penitent manner. 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?’’ she retaliated 
severely. ‘‘ Here it’s the first time I’ve had achance to 
talk to you since I grew up, and you do nothing but 
tease me because I was—shall we say—a _ spirited 
child? Was that the reason you've avoided me all 
winter? Really I don’t fight and scream at the table 
now. They never have to carry me out. My manners 
are that finished !’’ She ended with a gay little laugh, 
but her eyes were reproachful. 


or 


Dysart’s honest, kindly glance disarmed her wrath. 
‘* My dear Miss Betty,’’ he responded quickly, ‘* there 
never was an old godfather in the world that had better 
intentions than I when you came out this winter. I was 
going to try and give your father and mother’s little girl 
the very best time any girl could have. But good 
heavens !’’ he went on in comical dismay, ‘‘ your 
meteorlike career in society paralyzed my plans. What 
use had you for an old fossil like me with every young 
spark in the town at your feet? Sol kept away. But I 
have watched you and been proud of your success, my 
dear,”” he ended with affectionate approbation. How 
fresh and young and pretty she was, this little Betty 
whom he had teased and romped with, and caressed 
throughout her loved, spoiled childhood. Her next 
words fell like a thunderbolt. ' 

** Perhaps I had more use than you imagine,” returned 
Betty calmly. ‘‘Uncle Dick, why haven’t you ever 
married ?”’ 

Dysart’s placid, well-regulated heart gave a sudden, 
quick throb as the girl’s thoughtless question touched 
into life for a moment the old sore, dormant under the 
merciful oblivion of eighteen years. For an instant he 
looked into the sweetest face in the world and heard the 
dearest voice speak so pitifully the words which had 
turned the world dark. Betty’s eyes could read none of 
this, however, as he answered her mournfully : 

‘* Probably —I hate to admit the humiliating fact — 
because no one has ever asked me, Miss Betty.”’ 

‘* Truly?”’ demanded Betty eagerly. ‘‘ Because, if 
that’s the only reason, I ask you now. Would you 
marry me, Uncle Dick?” 

The words jarred on Dysart’s fastidious sense. He 
could never reconcile himself to the modern girl’s 
frivolous attitude toward marriage. He preferred the 
old-fashioned maidenly confusion and avoidance of such 
topics. ‘‘ She’’ could never have made such a remark. 

He answered Betty’s sally lightly. ‘* This is so sud- 
den, Miss Betty. That is the correct thing to say, I 
believe ?”’ 





” 


** But I am not joking. Betty’s words fell clearly on 
his amazed and terrified consciousness. ‘*‘ I really should 
like to marry you, Uncle Dick. Of course, it is hardly 
the usual thing for me to be suggesting this myself’’— 
she flushed a little, but her fearless eyes neither drooped 
nor wavered —‘‘ though I never could see why a girl 
shouldn't select for herself as well as a man. This mar- 
riage question is such a bother,’’ she gave a plaintive 
little sigh. ‘‘ Every one is always trying to make you 
think you like him when you don’t,”’ continued Betty 
rather incoherently, ‘‘ and all the older people are 
always worrying as to whom you will or won't like. I 
think much the simplest way is just to decide on the man 
you want, and then settle it without any fuss. So I 
chose you,’’ finished Betty placidly. She surveyed 
Dysart’s goodly proportions and fine, high-bred tace 
with undisguised approval. ‘‘ I think I should like you 
very much fora husband, Uncle Dick,’’ she said brightly, 
nodding her charming head at him with much satisfac- 
tion. ‘* And the family would be so pleased, too. They 
all think so much of you. I’m sorry I had to mention it 
myself,’’ she concluded regretfully —‘‘ only you evi- 
dently had no intention of doing it, and I thought I had 
better suggest the idea to you at least.”’ 

ox 

Setty finished her remarkable speech and applied her- 
self to her ice cream with much vigor. Dysart watched 
her in dazed stupefaction, not unmingled with horror. 

‘* Of course, you are not in earnest,’’ he began at last, 
feebly. ‘‘ This is some joke or something ’’— but Betty 
interrupted him firmly. 

‘* But I truly am, Uncle Dick,’’ she affirmed, lifting 
wide, serious eyes to his, which suddenly gleamed into 
laughter. ‘‘ Poor Uncle Dick!’’ she cried merrily ; 
‘* don’t look so despairing. You don’t have to marry 
me, you know. Iwon’t mind if you don’t want to, truly 
I won’t. Only I thought you’d like it,’’ she declared 
reproachfully. ‘‘ Most men do want to marry me,”’ said 
Betty naively. 

‘* Of course I want to, Miss Betty,’’ protested Dysart, 
in instant repudiation of any such discourteous thought. 
‘* Only,’”’ he went on gravely and with exceeding gentle- 
ness, ‘‘if you, in the great kindness and pity of your 
young heart, Miss Betty, could imagine for one moment 
that you would want to marry an old fellow like me, I 
would not be the friend to you and yours that I have 
always tried to be if I were to take any such advantage 
of your youth and inexperience.”’ 

‘* Youth and inexperience, indeed !’’ cried Betty hotly ; 
why, I am twenty years old, Uncle Dick, and have 
had almost a whole season in society.” 

Dysart smiled a little pitifully at the venerableness of 

3etty’s years. ‘* And I am twice your age,”’ he told her 
gravely ; ‘‘ almost old enough to be your father, child.”’ 

‘* But if I don’t care!” protested Betty. ‘‘ I don’t 
mind your being older. But, of course, if you won’t do 
it, Uncle Dick — only I did think we could have such 
good times together,’’ she finished disappointedly. 
‘* Honestly, I am an awfully attractive girl,’’ she assured 
him. The dimple peeped out in corroboration of this 
statement. ‘‘ I’m a retormed character.” 

But Dysart was unheeding of these encomiums. 
‘* Miss Betty,” he said seriously, looking at the girl with 
grave, troubled eyes, ‘‘ if it could be possible that you 
are in earnest about bestowing this great and undeserved 
honor on me ; if it could indeed be possible that any one 
so beautiful and admired as you could want a worn-out 
old veteran like myself——’’ Dear bachelor delights 
rose alluringly before his eyes; matrimony, with its 
unknown terrors, yawned hideous beside them; but 
Dysart turned his back heroically on both and continued 
firmly : ‘‘ Miss Betty, will you indeed give me the great 
happiness of becoming my wife ?’’ 

Betty started nervously and looked at him with fright- 
ened, childish eyes. ‘‘ Your wife!’’ she murmured, a 
little shaken; ‘‘ why—oh—Uncle Dick!’’ Then she 
recovered herself and rose in obedience to the signal of 
the hostess. ‘‘I felt sure you’d think it was a good 
plan when you thought it over,’’ she informed him as 
she left him to his cigar. 
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ox 


When he found her again in the drawing-room, where 
she was awaiting him with a charming look of expect- 
ancy, she had quite regained her usual gayety of spirit, 
and rallied him gleefully on the exceeding decorum of his 
behavior under such trying circumstances. 

‘** You would be an invaluable model on ‘ How to 
Receive a Proposal !’’’ she assured him ; ‘* your shrink- 
ing reluctance was absolutely irreproachable. Poor 
Uncle Dick, dragged a helpless victim to the altar! 
Never mind,”’ she challenged him with lovely, laughing 
eyes; ‘‘ just wait and see if you don’t like me lots 
when you know me. We'll have a good chance to get 
acquainted at this house-party, and you can keep all the 
other tiresome men away. Most all of them are in love 
with me,’’ declared Betty with engaging candor, ‘‘ and 
they bore me terribly. But I always knew that you and 
I would be the best friends in the world.”’ 

Dysart found both of these assertions verified in the 
week that ensued, with its usual house-party round of 
riding and golf, dinners and dances, gossip and flirta- 
tion. He found much difficulty indeed in keeping the 
other men away, but Miss Betty managed with the ease 
of much practice to allow him to monopolize her. And 
they were certainly great friends. She was the best little 
comrade in the world, and he found a long-forgotten 
zest in the light of her fresh, young enthusiasm and 
eager enjoyment. For the rest, she was just the child 
Betty that’ he used to know, very little changed despite 
her grown-up airs, the same spoiled, willful, altogether 
lovable young person. ‘‘ Not a reformed character at 
all!’’ Dysart informed her severely one day, after they 
had had a gay little contest over some trifle, and Betty 
had, as usual, ended by having her own way. 


‘* Anyway,’”’ Betty retorted, ‘‘ reformed or not, it was 
your duty to have proposed to me, and | blush to think 
that you were so derelict as to make it necessary to 
have it pointed out to you. Don’t you know,”’ she 
continued firmly, ‘‘ that always in stories the family 
friend proposes to the infant daughter of the house as 
soon as she grows up? I never read of a single excep- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ affirmed Dysart promptly; ‘‘ and 
very wrong it would be in him not to after the hopes he 
has awakened in her youthful heart. But did I ever give 
you any encouragement? Did I ever promise to wait 
for you, or call you ‘ littke sweetheart’ or ‘ my future 
wife,’ or any of those other terms they were wont to 
bestow upon their juvenile acquaintances ?’’ 

‘No, I can’t say you ever did,’’ confessed Betty 
reluctantly ; ‘‘ but didn’t you have awfully bad taste, 
Uncle Dick ?”’ 

She still clung to the old title, though he had asked 
her to give it up, the one advantage he had tried to take 
of their strange position. Despite her pretty audacities 
there was about her an exquisite young reserve which 
would have kept him aloot had not his own chivalry 
prompted him to do so. He gloried in it secretly. 
** She is a madcap child,’’ he told himself, ‘‘ but she is 
as high and pure as a star with it all.”’ 


ot 


It was nearing the close of the house-party when 
Dysart wandered one evening into the drawing-room in 
search of Betty and found himself one of a group sur- 
rounding Miss Martin, a recent arrival. She was in the 
midst of a spirited recital. 

‘* So Betty has never told you of the ‘ Dare Club,’”’ 
she was saying. On second thoughts Dysart sat down. 
Anything connected with Betty was worth hearing. 

‘* Well, one day,’’ Miss Martin continued, in answer 
to the chorus of ‘* No, tell us about it,’’ ‘‘ ten of us girls 
were together and there wasn’t anything doing at all, 
and we decided we had to get up some excitement some 
way, so we numbered ten cards and all made a solemn 
vow that whoever drew the seventh card should have to 
do anything the rest of us should dare her todo. You 
can’t imagine what a thrilling moment it was when we 
all drew — it was really awfully impressive. We were so 
relieved when Betty got the seventh card, for we knew 
she’d be sure to carry it out well, whatever it was. We 
couldn’t decide for the longest time what to have her do, 
but we finaliy told her she had to propose to some man 
at this house-party’’ — Dysart’s heart stood still sud- 
denly —‘‘ not just joking, you know, but so he would 
really think she meant it; and to show that it wasn’t a 
joke she had to be engaged to him for a week. Here 
comes Betty now,’’ she interrupted herself. 

They all pressed laughingly around Betty as she came 
into the room, looking particularly alluring in her white 
gown, with a great armful of roses pressed against her 
flowerlike face. Dysart slipped out unnoticed by the 
merry throng and sought refuge in the friendly darkness 
without. 

How long it was that he paced up and down in the 
quiet night, trying to fight down his anger and pain and 
love, he could not tell. For he loved her, that was the 
worst of it. He could forgive the foolish trick played 
upon him; he could forgive having been made ridicu- 
lous and played with and tossed aside to carry out a 
girl’s mad whim. But that she should have deliberately 
come into his life and disturbed its calm content, which 
God knows, he told himself passionately, he had surely 
earned! He thought with a sick despair of that first 
bitter hurt — the sharp anguish of the first few years, the 
dull ache of many following! And now he would have 
to live it all over again! He tried desperately to open 
the old wound to lessen the pain of this later one; but 
the Madonna beauty which had ruled his heart for years 
was a vague memory now before RBetty’s loveliness. 
His heart cried out hungrily for her — the dear, piquant, 
laughing face with its crown of red-brown curls. 


Ot 


When at last he went inside tlhe house was quiet and 
deserted, though from the distant ballroom came sounds 
of music and laughter. He turned wearily up the stairs, 
and on the broad landing met Betty face to face. 

She was coming down very slowly, one step at a time, 
and clinging to the banister like a little child. She 
looked very young and childish, too, and he saw that 
she had been crying. 

He stood aside to let her pass, but she stopped him 
with a pitiful little gesture. 

‘* Oh, please,’’ she said, ‘‘ won't you listen to me just 
one minute? I want so to ask your pardon ——”’ 

‘* Tt isn’t necessary at all, Miss Betty,’’ Dysart assured 
her gently. ‘‘ It’s all right — I quite understand. Please 
don’t bother about that.’’ Somehow all his anger had 
vanished at the dear sight of her. He felt only an over- 
whelming tenderness. After all, she was only a child 
and she had meant no harm. 

‘* But I must bother about it,’’ Betty told him piteously. 
She began again a little brokenly: ‘‘ I’m not going to 
ask you to forgive me — what I did was unpardonable, 
though it didn’t seem so to me at the time. If I had 
thought of it then as I do now I don’t think, selfish and 
thoughtless as I am, I could have done it.’’ Her voice 
caught in a sob, but she stopped Dysart’s protest pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I haven’t any excuse for what I did 
excepting just that—I never have thought of any one 
but myself. I didn’t mean to be unkind to you —I just 
thought I was being cute.’’ She spoke with measureless 
self-contempt. ‘‘ People have always laughed and ap- 
plauded everything I did, no matter how selfish or unfeel- 
ing it might be. I never have seen myself as I really am 
until to-night. Now,’’ she threw out her hands despair- 
ingly, ‘‘ even you can’t despise me as I do myself.”’ 
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E WAS short and thick-set : 
round-bodied—a bulbous 
round, like an onion—with 
alternate layers of waistcoats, two 
generally —the under one of cotton 
duck showing a selvedge of white, 
and the outer one of velvet or cloth 
showing a pattern of dots, stripes 
or checks, depending on the pre- 
vailing style at the wholesale 
clothier’s where he traded, the 
whole topped by a sprouting green 
necktie. Outside this waistcoat 
drooped a heavy gold chain con- 
necting with a biscuit-shaped 
watch, the under convex of its lid 
emblazoned with his monogram in high relief, and the 
upper concave decorated with a photograph of his best girl. 
The face of this inviting and correctly upholstered gen- 
tleman was likewise round: the ends of the mouth curv- 
ing upward, not downward—upward, with a continuous 
smile wriggling like fishworms in each corner, even when 
the mouth was shut, as if the laugh inside of him were 
still tickling his funnybone and the corners of the mouth 
were recording the vibrations. These uncontrollable 
wriggles connected with other hilarious wriggles puckering 
with merriment under the pupils of his two keen, searching 
eyes, bright as the lens of a camera and as sensitive and 
absorbing. 
Nothing escaped these eyes—nothing that was worth 
wasting a plate on. Men and their uses, women and their 





“Sam was Short and 
Thick-Set” 





“The Room Became Crowded with Sam’s Customers” 


needs, fellow-travelers with desirabie information and those 
who were cutting into the bulbous-shaped man’s territory, 
were all focused by these eyes and deluded by this mouth 
into giving up their best cash discounts and any other 
information he needed. Some hayseeds might get left, 
but not Sam Makin. 

‘* Well, | guess not! No flies on Samuel! Up and 
dressed every minute and ‘ next’ everytime!’’ Such was 
the universal tribute. 

This knowledge did not end with humans. Sam knew 
the best train out and in, and the best seat in it; the best 
hotel in town and the best table in the dining-room, as 
well as the best dish on the bill-of- 
fare—not of one town, but of hun- 
dreds all over his territory. That is 
what he paid for and that was what 
he intended to have. 


ax 


When Sam was on the road, in addi- 
tion to his grip— which held a change 
of waistcoats (Sam did his finest work 
with a waistcoat), some collars and a 
couple of shirts—one to wash and the 
other to wear—a toothbrush and a 
comb —he held the brass checks of four 
huge trunks made of rawhide and 
strapped and cornered with iron. 
These went by weight and were paid 
for at schedule prices. When a bag- 
gagemaster overweighed these trunks 
an ounce and charged accordingly 
there came an uncomfortable moment 
and an interchange of opinions, fol- 
lowed by an apology and a deduction, 
Sam standing by. Only on occasions 
like these did the fishworms playing 
around the corners of Sam’s mouth 
crawl inside and hide. 

Whenever these ironclads, however, 
were elevated to the upper floor of a Crowd” 
hotel, and Sam began to make himself 
at home, the wriggles playing around 
the corners of his mouth extended quite up his smiling 
cheeks more with the movement of little lizards darting 
over a warm stone. 

And his own welcome from everybody in the house was 
quite as cordial and hilarious. 

‘* Hello, Sam, old man! Number 31’s all ready—mail’s 
on your bureau.’’ This from the clerk. } 

‘Oh! is it you agin, Mister Sam? Oh—go ‘long wid 
ye!’’ This from the chambermaid. 

‘* It’s good to git a look at ye! And them box-cars 0’ 
yourn ain’t no bird-cages! Yes, sir—thank ye, sir.”” This 
from the porter. , 

But it was when the trunks were opened and their con- 
tents spread out on the portable and double-up-able pine 
tables, and Bullock & Sons’, of Spring Falls, Massachusetts, 
latest and best assortment of domestic cutlery was exposed 
to view, and the room became crowded with Sam’s 
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customers, that the smile on his face became a veritable 
menagerie of wriggles and darts; scurrying around his 
lips, racing in circles from his nose to his ears, tumbling 
over each other around the corners of his pupils and 
beneath the lids: Sam talking all the time, and keen eyes 
boring, or taking impressions, the sales increasing every 
moment. 

When the last man was bowed out and the hatches of the 
ironclads were again shut any one could see that Sam had 
skimmed the cream of the town. The hayseeds might 
have what was left. Then he would go downstairs, square 
himself before a long, sloping desk, open a non-stealable 
inkstand, turn on an electric light, sift out half a dozen 
sheets of hotel paper and tell Bullock & Sons all about it. 


or 


On this trip Sam’s ironclads were not wide open ona 
hotel table, but tight-locked aboard a Fall River steamer. 
Sam had a customer in Fall River—good for fifty dozen 
of B. & S.’s No. 18 scissors, $9—10 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. for cash. The iron- 
clads had been delivered 
on the boat by the transfer 
company. Sam had taken 
acar. There was a block, 
half an hour’s delay, and 
Sam arrived on the string- 
piece as the gangplank was 
being hauled aboard. 

‘* Look out, young fel- 
ler,’’ said the wharfman ; ; 

‘*vou’re left !”’ 4 

‘* Look again, you 
Su-markee !’’ (nobody 
knows what Sam means 
by this epithet), and the 
drummer threw his leg 
over the rail of the 
slowly-moving steamer 
and dropped on her deck 
as noiselessly as a Cat. 
This done he lifted a 
cigar from a bunch 
stuffed in the outside 
pocket of the prevailing 
waistcoat, bit off the end, 
swept a match along the 
seam of his ‘‘pants’”’ 
(Sam’s own), lit the end 
of the domestic, blew a ring toward the fast-disappearing 
whariman, and turned to get his ticket and stateroom, 
neither of which had he secured. 

Just here Mr. Samuel Makin, of Bullock & Sons, 
manufacturers, etc., etc., received a slight shock. 

There was a ticket-office and a clerk, and a rack of 
stateroom keys, just as Sam had expected, but there was 
also a cue of passengers —a long, winding snake of a cue 
beginning at the window framing the clerk’s face and 

ending on the upper deck. This crawling line of expectants 
was of an almost uniform color, so far as hats were con- 
cerned ; most of them dark blue and all of them banded 
about with a gold cord and acorns. The shoulders varied a 
little, showing a shoulder-strap here and there, and once in 
a while the top of a medal pinned to a breast pressed tight 
against some comrade’s back. Lower down, whenever 
the snake parted for an instant, could be seen an armless 
sleeve and a pair of crutches. As the head of this cue 
reached the window a key was passed out and the fortunate 
owner broke away, the coveted prize in his hand, and 
another expectant took his place. 





“There was a Long, 
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Sam watched the line fora moment and then turned to 
a bystander : 

‘* What’s going on here ?—a camp-meeting ?”’ 

‘*No. Grand Army of the Republic—going to Boston 
for two days. Ain’t been a berth aboard here for a week. 
Sofas are going at two dollars, and pillows at seventy-five 
cents.”’ 

Sam’s mind reverted for a moment to the look on the 
wharfman’s face, and the corners of his mouth began to play. 
He edged nearer to the window and caught the clerk’s eye. 

‘* No hurry, Billy,’’ and Sam winked, and all the lizards 
darted out and began racing around the corners of his 
mouth. ‘‘’Tend to these gents first—I’ll call later. 
Number 15, ain’t it?”’ 

The clerk moved the upper lid of his left eye a hair’s 
breadth, took a key from the rack and slipped it under a 
pile of papers on his desk. 





Sam caught the vibration 
of the lid, tilted his do- 
mestic at a higher angle 
and went out to view the 
harbor and the Statue of 
Liberty and the bridge — 
any old thing that pleased 
him. Then this expres- 
sion slipped from between 
his lips : 

‘** That was one onthe hayseeds ! 
left, Samuel !”’ 

When supper-time arrived the crowd was so great that 
checks were issued for two tables, an hour apart. When 
the captain of the boat and the ranking officer of the 
G. A. R. filed in, followed by a hungry mob, a lone man 
was discovered seated at a table nearest the galley where 
the dishes were hottest and best served. Itwas Sam. He 
had come in through the pantry, and the head steward — 
Sam had known him for years, nearly as long as he had 
known the clerk—had 
attended to the other de- 
tails, one of which was a 
dish of soft-shell crabs, 
only enough for half a 
dozen passengers, and 
which toothsome viand the 
head steward scratched 
off the bill-of-fare as soon 
as they had been swal- 
lowed. 

That night Sam sat up on 
deck until the moon rose 
over Middle Ground Light, 
talking shop to another 
drummer, and then he 
started for Stateroom 
Number 15, upper and 
lower berth (both Sam’s), 
including a set of curtains 
for each berth—a chair, a 
washbowl, life-preserver 
and swinging light. On 
his way to this Oriental 
boudoir he passed through 
the saloon. It was occu- 
pied by a miscellaneous 
assortment of human 
beings — men, women and 
children in all positions of discomtort—some sprawled 
out on the stationary sofas, some flat on the carpet, their 
backs to the paneling ; others nodding on the staircase, 
determined to sit it out until daylight. On the deck below, 
close against the woodwork, rolled up in their coats, was 
here and there a veteran. They had slept that way many a 
time in the old days with the dull sound of a distant battery 
lulling them to sleep—they rather liked it. 


on 


The next morning, when the crowd swarmed out to board 
the train at Fall River, Sam tarried a moment at the now 
deserted ticket-office, smiled blandly at Billy, and laid a 
greenback on the sill. 

‘* What’s the matter, old man, with my holding on to 
Number 15 till I come back. Boat’s going to lie here, 
isn’t she ?”’ 

Billy nodded, picked up a lead-pencil and put a cross 
against Number 15; then he handed Sam back the key and 
his change. 

All that day in Fall River Sam sold cutlery, the ironclads 
doing service. The next day he went to Boston on a later 
train than the crowd, and had almost a whole car to him- 
self. The third day he returned to Fall River an hour 
ahead of the special carrying the Grand Army, and again 
with half the car to himself. When the special rolled into 
the depot and was shunted on to the steamboat dock it 
looked, in perspective from where Sam stood, like a 
tenement-house on a hot Sunday—every window and 
door stuffed with heads, arms and legs. 

Sam studied the mob for a few minutes, felt in his ‘‘ pants ”’ 
pocket for his key, gave it one or two loving pats with his 
fingers, and took a turn up the dock where it was cooler and 
where the human avalanche wouldn’t run over him. 

When the tenement-house was at last unloaded it was 
discovered that it had contained twice as many people as 
had filled it two days before. They had gone to Boston by 
different lines, and being now tired out and penniless were 
returning home by the cheapest and most comfortable 
route. They 
wanted the salt 
zephyrs of the sea 
to fan them to 
sleep, and the fish 
and clams, and 
other marine deli- 
cacies so lavishly 
served on the Fall 
River Line, as a 
tonic for their de- 
pleted systems. 

Not the eager, 
expectant crowd 
that with band 
playing and flags 
flying had swept 
out of the depot 
the day of the ad- 
vance on Boston ! 
Not that kind of a 
crowd at all — but 
a bedraggled, for- 
lorn, utterly ex- 
hausted crowd; 
children crying 
and pulled along 
by one arm, or 
hugged to per- 
spiring breasts; 

It 
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uniforms yellow with dust ; men struggling to keep the 
surging mass from wives who had hardly strength left 
for another step ; flags furled ; bass drum with a hole in 
it; band silent. 

Sam looked on and again patted his key. The hay- 
seeds had aired their collars and had ‘* got it in the 
neck.”” No G. A. R. for Samuel; no excursions, no 
celebrations, no picnics for him. He had all his teeth, 
and an extra wisdom molar for Sundays. 

The contents of the tenement now began to press 
through the closed shed on their way to the gangplank, 
and Sam, realizing the size of the mob, and tearing that 
half of them, including himself, would be left on the dock, 
slipped into the current and was swept over the tempo- 
rary bridge, across the deck and up the main staircase 
leading to the saloon — up to the top step. 

Here the current stopped. 


ot 


Ahead of him was a solid mass, and behind him a 
pressure that increased every moment and that threat- 
ened to push him off his feet. He could get neither 
forward nor back. 

A number of other people were in the same predica- 
ment. One was a young woman who, in sheer exhaus- 
tion, had seated herself upon the top step, level with the 
floor of the saloon. Her hair was disheveled, her bonnet 
awry, her pretty silk cape covered with dust. On her 
lap lay a boy of five years of age. Close to her—so 
close that Sam's shoulder pressed against his — stood a 
man in an army hat with the cord and acorn encircling 
the crown. On his breast was pinned a medal. Sam 
was so close he could read the inscription: ‘‘ Fair Oaks,’’ 
it said, and then followed the date and the name and 
number of the regiment. Sam knew what it meant: he 
had had an uncle who went to the war, and who wore a 
medal. His sword hung over the mantel in his mother’s 
sitting-room at home. The man _ before him had, no 
doubt, been equally brave : he had saved the colors the 
day of the fight, or had carried a wounded comrade out 
of range of a rifle-pit, or had thrown an unexploded shell 
clear of a tent — some little thing like that. 

Sam had never seena medal that close before, and his 
keen lens absorbed every detail: the ribbon, the way it 
was fastened to the cloth ; the broad, strong chest behind 
it. Then he looked into the man’s firm, determined, 
kindly face, with its piercing black eyes and closely- 
trimmed mustache, and then over his back and legs. 
He was wondering now where the ball had struck him, 
and what particular part of his person had been sacri- 
ficed in earning so distinguishing a mark of his country’s 
gratitude. 

Then he turned to the woman, and a slight frown 
gathered on his face when he realized that she alone had 
blocked his way to the open air and the deck beyond. 
He could step over any number of men when the mass 
of human beings crushing his ribs and shoulder-blades 
began once more to move, but a woman — a tired woman 
— with a boy — out on a jamboree like this, with 

Here Sam stopped, and instinctively felt around 
among his loose change for his key. Number 15 was 
all right, anyway. 

At the touch of the key Sam's face once more resumed 
its contented look, the lizards darting out to play as 
usual. 

The boy gave a sharp cry. 

The woman put her hand on the child's head, 
smoothed it softly, and looked vp in the face of ine man 
with the medal. 

‘And you can get no stateroom, George?’ she 
asked in a plaintive tone. 

‘* Stateroom, Kitty! Why, we couldn't get a pillow. 
I tried to get a shakedown some’ers, but half these 
people won't get six feet of space to lie down in, let 
alone a bed.’’ 

‘* Well, | don’t know what we’re going to do then. 
Freddie’s got a raging fever now; | can’t hold him 
here in my arms all night.’ 


ox 


Sam shifted his weight to the other foot and concen- 
trated his camera. The man with the medal and the 
woman with the boy were evidently man and wife. Sam 
had no little Freddie of his own — no Kitty, in fact — not 
yet—no home really that he could call his own — never 
more than a month at a time. A Pullman lower ora 
third-story front in a three-dollar-a-day hotel was often 
his bed, and a marble-top table with iron legs screwed to 
the floor of a railroad restaurant, and within sound of a 
big-voiced gateman bawling out the trains, generally his 
board. Freddie looked like a nice boy, and she looked 
like a nice woman. Man was O. K., anyhow — didn’t 
give Medals of Honor to any other kind. Both of them 
fools, though, or they wouldn't have brought that kid 
out 

Again the child turned his head and uttered a faint cry 
—this time as if in pain. 

Sam freed his arm from the hipbone of the passenger 
on his left and said in a sympathetic voice — unusual for 
Sam : 

‘* Is this your boy?’’ The drummer was not a born 
conversationalist outside of trade matters, but he had to 
begin somewhere. 

‘ Yes, sir.’”’, The woman looked up and a flickering 
smile broke over her lips. ‘‘ Our only one, sir.”’ 

‘** Sick, ain’t he?”’ 

‘ Yes, sir; got a high fever. 

The man with the medal now wrenched his shoulder 
loose and turned half around toward Sam. Sam never 
looked so jolly nor so trustworthy : the lizards were in 
full play all over his cheeks. 

‘* Freddie’s all tired out, comrade. I didn’t want to 
bring him, but Kitty begged so. It was crossing the 
Common in that heat — your company must have felt it 
when you come along. The sun beat down terrible on 
Freddie — that’s what used him up.”’ 

Sam felt a glow start somewhere near his heels, strug- 
gle up through his spinal column and end in his fingers. 
Being called ‘‘ comrade ’’ by a man with a medal on his 
chest was, somehow, better than being mistaken fora 
millionaire. 

‘* Can’t you get a stateroom ?’’ Sam asked. 

Of course the man couldn’t — he had heard him say 
so. The drummer was merely sparring for time — trying 
to adjust himseJf to a new situation — one rare with him. 
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Meanwhile the key of Number 15 was turning in his 
pocket as uneasily as an eye-stone turus in a saucer of 
vinegar. 

The man shook his head in a hopeless way. The 
woman replied in his stead ; she, too, had fallen a victim 
to Sam’s smile. 

‘ No, sir ; that’s the worst of it,’’ she said in a choking 
voice. ‘* If we only hada pillow we could put Freddie's 
head on it, and I could find some place where he might 
be comfortable. I don’t much mind for myself, but it’s 
dreadful about Freddie,’’ and she bent her head over 
the child. 

Sam thought of the upper berth in Number 15 with two 
pillows and the lower berth with two more. By this time 
the key of Number 15 had reached a white heat. 

* Well, I guess I can help out,’’ Sam blurted. ‘‘ I’ve 
got a stateroom — got two berths in it. Just suit you, 
come to think of it. Here’’'—and he dragged out the 
key —'* Number 15— main deck—you can’t miss it. 
Put the kid there and bunk in yourselves ” and he 
dropped the key in the woman’s lap, his voice quivering, 
a lump in his throat the size of a hen’s egg. 

‘* Oh, sir! we couldn’t cried the woman. 

‘* No, comrade,’’ interrupted the man, ‘* we can’t do 
that; we ——”’ 

Sam heard, but he did not tarry. With one of his 
nimble springs he lunged through the crowd, his big, fat 
shoulders breasting the mob; wormed himself out into 
the air; slipped down a ladder to the deck below, inter- 
viewed the steward, borrowed a blanket and a pillow 
and proceeded to hunt up the ironclads. If the worst 
came to the worst he would string them in a row, spread 
his blanket on top and roll up for the night. Their 
height would keep him off the deck, and the roof above 
them would protect him from the weather should 
squall come up. 

This done he drew out a domestic from the upper 
pocket, bit off the end, slid a match along the well-worn 
seam, and blew a ring out to sea. 

* Couldn’t let that kid sit up all night, you know,’’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘ Not your Uncle Joseph: no, 
sir-e-e ’ and he wedged his way back to the deck. 
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An hour later, with his blanket over his shoulder and 
his pillow under his arm, Sam again sought his ironclads. 
Steward, chief cook, clerk —e verything had failed. The 
trunks with the pillow and blanket were all that was left. 

It was after nine o’clock now, and the summer twilight 
had faded and only the steamer’s lanterns shone on the 
heads of the people. As he passed the companionway 
he ran into a man in an army hat. Backing away in 
apology he caught the glint of a medal. Then came a 
familiar voice : 

‘Comrade, where you been keeping yourself? I’ve 
been hunting you all over the boat. You’re the man 
gave me the key, ain't you?” 

‘* Sure! How’s the kid? Is he all right? Didn’t I 
tell you you'd find that up-to-date? It’s a crackerjack, 
that room is— I’ve had it before. Tell me — how’s the 
kid and the wife — kind o’ comfy, ain’t they ?’ 

‘ Both areall right. Freddie's in the lower berth and 
Kitty’s sitting by him. He’s asleep, and the fever’s going 
down. You're white, comrade, all the way through.”’ 
The man’s big hand closed over Sam’s in a warm 
embrace. ‘‘ I thank you for it. You did us a good 
turn, and we ain’t going to forget you.”’ 

Sam kept edging away ; what hurt him most was being 
thanked. 

** But that ain't what I’ve been hunting you for, com- 
rade,"’ the man continued. ‘‘ You didn’t get a state- 
room, did you ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Sam, shaking his head and still backing 
away. ‘* But I’m all right—got a pillow and a blanket 
—see!’’ and he held them up. ‘‘ You needn’t worry, 
old man. This ain’t nothing to the way I sleep some- 
times. I’m one of those fellows can bunk in anywhere.”’ 
Sam was now in sight of his trunks. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the man, still keeping close to Sam, 

‘ that’s just what we thought would happen ; that’s what 
does worry us, and worry us bad. You ain’t going to 
bunk in anywheres — not by a blamed sight! Kitty and 
I have been talking it over, and what Kitty says goes ! 
There’s two bunks in that stateroom; Kitty’s in one 
‘longside o’ the boy, and you got to sleep in the other.’’ 

‘* Me !—well—but—why, man!’’ Sam’s_astonish- 

ment took his breath away. 
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‘** You got to!’’ The man meant it. 

‘* But I won’t!’’ said Sam in a determined voice. 

‘* Well, then, out goes Kitty and the boy! You think 
I'm going to bed in your bunk and have you stretched 
out here on a plank some’ers! No, sir! You got to, I 
tell you!’ 

‘* Why, see here!’’ Sam was floundering about now 
as helplessly as if he had been thrown overboard with his 
hands tied. 

‘* There ain’t no seeing about it, comrade.’’ The 
man was close to him now, a look in his eye as if he 
were taking aim. 

‘* You say I’ve got to get into the upper berth?”’ asked 
Sam in a baffled tone. 

“ve. 

Sam ruminated : ‘‘ When?” 

‘* When Kitty gets to bed.”’ 

‘* How’ll I know?” 

‘* T'll come for you.”’ 

* All right — you'll find me here.’’ 
Then Sam turned up the deck, muttering to himself : 
‘ That’s one on you, Sam-u-el—one under the collar- 

button. Got to—eh? Well, for the love of Mike!”’ 

In ten minutes Sam heard a whistle and raised his 
head. The man with the medal was leaning over the 
rail looking down at him. 

Sam mounted the steps and picked his way among the 
passengers sprawled over the floor and deck. The 1 man 
advanced to meet him, smiled contentedly, walked along 
the corridor, put his hand on the knob of the door of 
Number 15, opened it noiselessly, beckoned silently, 
waited until Sam had stepped over the threshold and 
closed the door. Then he tiptoed back to the saloon. 

Sam looked about him. The curtains of the lower 
berth were drawn ; the curtains of the upper one were 
wide open. On a chair was his bag, and on a hook by 











the shuttered window the cape and hat of the wife and 
the clothes of the sleeping boy. 

At the sight of the wee jacket and little hali-breeches, 
tiny socks and cap, Sam Geneed short. He had never 
betore slept in a room with a child, and a strange feeling, 
amounting almost to awe, crept over him. It was as if 
he had stepped suddenly into a shrine and had been 
confronted by the altar. The low-turned lamp and the 
silence —no sound came from either of the occupants — 
only added to the force of the impression. 

Sam slipped off his coat and shoes, hung the first on a 
peg and laid the others on the floor ; ‘loosened his collar, 
mounted the chair, drew himself noiselessly into the 
upper berth; closed the curtains and stretched himself 
out. As his head touched the pillow a soit, gentle, 
rested voice said : 

‘*] can’t tell you how grateful we are, sir — good- 
night.”’ 

‘* Don’t mention it, ma’am,” whispered Sam in 
answer ; ‘‘ it was mighty nice of you to let me come,”’ 
and he dropped off to sleep. 


ox 


At the breaking of the dawn Sam woke with a start, 
ran his eye around the room until he found his bearings ; 
drew his legs together from the coverlet ; let himselt 
down as stealthily asa cat walking over teacups ; picked 
up his shoes, slipped his arms into his coat; gave a 
glance at the closed curtains sheltering the mother and 
child, and crossed the room on his way to the door with 
the tread of a burglar. 

Reaching out his hand in the dim light he studied the 
lock for an instant, settled in his mind which knob to turn 
so as to make the least noise, and swung back the door. 

Outside on the mat, sound asleep—so close that he 
almost stepped upon him—lay the man with the medal. 


The Day of Her Wedding 


By Tom Masson 





WEDDING. Carriages were in line along the 
street. Around the awning in front was 
grouped the usual crowd of idlers, curious, 
expectant, gaping. The guests, businesslike 
and bustling in their entrances, were coming 
in fast. ‘lhe house was old-fashioned. It had 
stood there for along time. It had habitually 
a certain stately and dignified aspect. But to- 
day it bore a spic-and-span air. Its windows 
shone. Its woodwork had been carefully 
rubbed. And inside it was gayly festooned with flowers. 
It had a certain pleased and withal gala demeanor, as if 
to say: ‘‘ I may well be proud, for is she not an only 
daughter whom I have guarded so well for years, and is 
it not something to have sheltered such a beautiful girl 
as she? And now that she is to be married may I not 
celebrate, as is becoming to me?”’ 

Only the day before the old gentleman —the bride’s 
father — had said to the old lady — the bride’s mother 
‘*T am glad that she decided to have it here, in the old 
home. It seems more natural, more fitting.” 

And the old lady had replied: ‘* And yet it would be 
much easier, my dear, to have had it in the church. It is 
hard, so hard, for me to see her taken away from here.” 

And the old gentleman had laughed. His imagination 
had failed to go forward. ‘*‘ Nonsense, my dear,’’ he 
had replied. ‘* Itisa happy event, isitnot? Surely our 
daughter is not to be commiserated.”’ 

And yet upon this, “Ae day, as he stood in his broad- 
cloth coat and his white choker, and slowly watched the 
guests assemble, a change came over him. 

The old lady was busy. Is there any busier day for a 
mother than the day her daughter is married? Already 
arrayed in the most charming of gray silk gowns, she 
rustled about, absorbed in the task of having things go 
off well. But he managed to detain her a moment. 
Their eyes met. 

‘We must be gay!” he said with a wavering smile. 
** We must be gay !”’ 

She lifted her finger warningly. ‘* Now, William,’ 
she said, ‘‘ do your duty. If you should break down, 
you know, it would be so difficult for her.’ 

The old gentleman straightened up. He set his lips 
together. ‘‘Of course!’’ he said firmly. ‘‘ That’s what 
I said. We must be gay. We wi// be gay!”’ 

He smiled again. ‘‘ Yesterday,’’ he said, ‘‘ I did not 
realize that she was going away from us, and you did. 
Now you seem to have recov ered, while ] ——’’ 

She caught him sharply. ‘‘ Y esterday,’ * she said, ‘‘I 
had time to think.”’ 

He smiled again. ‘‘ Of course,’’ he replied. ‘‘ While 
to-day—I have. But still, we must be gay.”’ 

The house was filling up. There was chatting every- 
where. In the smaller back room stood the presents, a 
glittering, incongruous heap. Each one represented — 
what? A thought, a kindly wish, or an obligation ? 

There was a hush. The moment was approaching. 
A solemn voice toned out. There was music. And 
then she came, radiant, pale, beautiful, leaning on the 
arm of her lover. 

A few words were spoken. The ring was passed. 
There was more music. And then— it was all over. 


Night. ot 

The house, silent and stately, stood looking out 
grimly at its companions across the street. Its gayety 
had departed. In its corridors and in its rooms the 
flowers were already beginning to fade. Upstairs the 
old gentleman leaned back heavily in his chair. For an 
hour he had sat there without speaking. Opposite him 
sat the old lady. <A glimmer of the sympathetic moon 
came in through the window and rested upon her silver 
hair. She appeared to be in deep thought. There was 
in her eyes a reminiscent look. 

The old gentleman leaned forward and took her hand. 
For him there was a deep void everywhere. All seemed 
vacant. His masculine mind, that demanded action of 
some sort, groped in vain for a solution of this calamity, 
the force of which he had not realized before. He was 
unhappy, because there were no more sacrifices to make. 

‘* What can we look forward to now ?”’ he said. 

And she smiled back at him, true woman that she was, 
and said: ‘‘ The past, my dear, the past.’’ 



































A Practical, Helpful Song 
Lesson Intended for the 
Young Singer 








GERMAN song should be sung in German for 
two reasons : many words in the language are 
incapable of an exact translation; again, the 
translators ch: inge the word placing so radi- 
cally that the notes seem to have an entirely 
different meaning than that originally intended. 
Such change has not been allowed for, as 
each individual note has-been made to heighten appro- 
priately the value of the word over which the composer 
placed it. Again, for the sake of rhyme or metre, the 
sense is completely altered by the translator, and some 
times there is no sense at all. 

It is important to the music student to study German 
with a native, and, above all, with a North German. The 
Hanoverian German, though, cannot be regarded with 
unbiased favor by the singer because it holds peculiarities 
ot pronunciation. South Germans speak with a dialect. 
To the North German we must turn for purity of accent. 





gor 

When I Study a Song | begin by reading the poem until | 
have sought out its inner meaning, the suggestion that lies 
in it. Then I declaim it, seeking how to strengthen the 
meaning which it should convey to the hearer. Until we 
are able to declaim a poem naturally, to speak it distinctly, 
with correct emphasis and clear enunciation, we are not 
ready to sing it. When I feel that I have done my best 
with the poem I sing the words and melody together, to 
fix in my mind the outline of the song as a whole. 

The next step is to mark carefully the breathing. Every 
singer knows how vital a proper system of bre: ithing is. 
The delivery of the word, its distinctness in enunciation, 
the beauty of the melody, all depend upon correct brez th: 
ing. By faulty breath management we defeat the very 
eftects for which we are striving, and destroy the whole 
value and meaning of a phrase. Many a singer with a 
beautiful voice, but bad system of breathing, utterly spoils 
the result of her performance. 

The Cesur, as we call it in German, is a key that helps 
us out of many a difficulty. It simply means, as we know, 
the distinct ending of a word, and the holding over of the 
breath to begin the next one with, instead of taking a fresh 
breath. Wagner demands the Cesur constantly in his 
music. In speaking we employ this same method, if we 
speak correctly, although we employ it, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously. The Cesur, then, is a breaking or separating 
of the words from each other, giving the final syllable 
distinctly with the lips, and holding the breath in reserve 
for the next word that follows, instead of taking a fresh 
breath between the two words. 
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When I Mark Off the Breathing in a song I arrange the 
indication signs for fresh breath at a comma, or where the 
music allows of it without disturbing the proper effect. 
Often, particularly in the matter of emphasis on a certain 
tone, we can greatly heighten the effect by breathing afresh. 
No factor of the singer’s art demands a more intelligent 
thoughtfulness than the breathing, for proper breathing is 
a long step toward proper singing. 

Memorize the songs that you sing. Wemust have com- 
mand of our songs as completely as though they emanated 
from ourselves before we can expect to command others 
through them. It is necessary for us to absorb ourselves 
so entirely in the song we are singing that there is no time 
for the scanning of words and notes. They should be in 
our mind, and for us should not exist on the paper before 
us. To be dependent upon notes in a performance is to 
lose not only the appearance of spontaneity, but spontaneity 
itself. To be dependent upon notes distracts our thoughts 
from what we are about, and disturbs any inspiration that 
would otherwise come to us in the moment of sitiging. 

One must remain master of the situation as far as the 
indulgence of emotion is concerned. When I study I cry 
over the words of my song, I cry over my réles. When I 
am on the stage the public must weep. Self-command 
must be so complete that all that I have felt in my study 
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Until this year with Mr. Cc 


mried's Metropolitan Opera Cx 
at the head of her own musical company 
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brings the tears into my voice and into the hearts of my 
public. But the artist must, as my great colleague 
Coquelin says, stand above that which she interprets. 


or 


I Sing Always with the Same Love in my work, no matter 
what I sing. If the song is joyful I rejoice in it; if it is 
sad I sorrow in it. In study I work out every detail, every 
trill and embellishment. In performance I give my fancy 
full play. In singing a song like Schubert’s ‘* Thou art 
the Rest’’ my art fills my heart so full that there is no 
place left for gloom, only room for joy. 

On the day that my mother was buried I had to appear 
in the part of Fides in ‘‘ The Prophet.’’ If any one thought 
that I showed any disrespect for her memory by singing 
on that night such a one was wrong. I mourned her 
greatly, and I was nearer to her in my music than I could 
have been sitting alone and in silence. I was lifted out of 
my life to a nobler plane by the spirit of Fides’s music, 
the utterance of a heartbroken mother with an erring 
child’s salvation to reclaim. It brought me nearer to 
my own mother in expressing it. 
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In the Study of German Songs those by Mendelssohn are 
the best to begin with ; they are the baby shoes of German 
song. The melody and grace in them are worthy our 
attention. Take up first such songs of his as ‘‘ Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges’’; ‘‘ Weisst Du Wo Ich Gerne Weil?’’ and 

‘Leise Zieht Durch Mein Gemiith.”’ 

From Mendelssohn we go on to the easier, then the 

more difficult Schubert songs. Schumann comes next 
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with a mass of beautiful things to select from. Some of 
these the student may take up and master to the benefit of 
her development; others there are that she must leave 
until the day of a riper knowledge. 

Then come the songs of Jensen, tender and sentimental, 
demanding both care and delicacy in style and finish. 
Robert Franz follows him in the order of study, and 
succeeding his songs come those of one who has given a 
mine of treasure to the singer — Johannes Brahms. 

Richard Strauss may now be taken up. Some of his 
songs I love, others I take with reserve. ‘‘ Heimkehr,”’ 
* Befreit’’ and ‘* Heimlicher Aufforderung ”’ are examples 
of his art as I find him at his best, songs that are areward 
in themselves for the mastery of their difficulties. 

Finally in the list, the latest authoritative writer of 
German song must be named Hugo Wolf, a young com- 
poser who knew hunger to the point of starvation ; ridicule 
of his genius, and finally death in a madhouse, brought on 
by all that he had endured in the face of a bitter, tireless 
struggle. Since his sad end his genius has had justice done 
it, but too late to avail anything to him. Hugo Wolf soci- 
eties, similar in plan to the Wagner societies, have been 
founded throughout Germany to aid in making his work 
more fully known. So young in years,,when he died he 
left the almost incredible number of four hundred songs, 
his best and most enduring monument. Many of these — 
and all are extremely difficult — are of a noble beauty. 
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Before Beginning the Study of German Song literature 
there is, need I say, as the first necessity the foundation of 
vocal training in the old Italian school. It is the best and 
surest of foundations, no matter upon what branch of song 
art we may wish to enter. In the way of study there 
is an aria in the Italian style that will be of inestimable 
value to you, and infinitely more interesting than solfeggio 
—‘* Di Tanti Palpiti,”’ from ‘‘ Tancredi.”” This recitative 
and aria will give you good food for thought, and when 
you have mastered it thoroughly you will sing your German 
songs the more fluently and correctly for it. 

As to the accompaniments to your songs, is it needful to 
suggest to you how weighty a matter it is that they should 
be played well? And better yet, that you should be able 
to play them well yourself? A more than rudimentary 
knowledge of the piano is most necessary to the singer, 
and no singer can be considered a thorough musician 
without it. 

Songs are never effective without a well-played accom- 
paniment; not alone this, but in the study of them the ear 
is deadened and a false idea of values is inevitable if the 
accompaniment is bungling or illy played. Particularly in 
modern songs the accompaniment is exacting, and sustains 
an important place, as we well know, in the musical effect. 
But in all songs, unless the accompaniment is well played, 
whether by yourself in private or by another in public, the 
best of vocal effort is handicapped and sometimes com- 
pletely robbed of artistic results. 


em 


As to the Song Given Below, Schubert's ‘‘ Hedge-Roses,”’ 
it is simplicity itself, but simplicity with a hidden meaning. 
It demands a corresponding interpretation, without effort 
or straining for effect. The story is direct, not without 
coquetry, but the very naiveté of it needs small effort to 
convey. The inexperience of youth longs for and grasps 
its object only to find that possession may hold a heart 
sting. Tell the story simply, let it unfold itself without 
seeking for climaxes that arenotthere. Sing the recurring 
refrain, ‘‘ Little wild rose, wild rose red,’’ pianissimo — at 
first contemplatively; later, at the end of the song, when 
the mischiet it has wrought is told, sing it with an air of 
half-humorous reproof. 

The expression marks are completely given by the com- 
poser ; the Cesur and breath indications I have added. 

It is one of Schubert’s miniatures, transparent in execu- 
tion, and with a subtlety that can only be secured through 
absolute naturalness of delivery. 


Hedge-Roses (Haiden Roslein) 


Con tenerezza. 





























By Fr. Schubert 
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1 Cesur (Cesur Mark) 


The Correct Way to Play the Mandolin 


By Robert Braine 


V Athem Zeichen (Breath Mark) 





good instrument, which will cost from fifteen to fifty 

dollars, although cheap instruments can be had as 
low as four or five dollars. If you are a beginner it will 
be better to have your instrument selected by a skilled 
mandolin player. If you have no one to help you you 
can get a good instrument from any teacher of the man- 
dolin at nearly the same price you would pay in a music 
store. 

The next thing is to learn to tune the mandolin. The 
instrument is tuned in fifths, the same as the violin, the 
only difference being that there are two strings of each 
kind, G, D, A, F. One of the A strings must be tuned 
to the A of a piano or to an A tuning-fork. The other 
A string must be tuned to the A already tuned. One of 
the E strings should then be tuned, then the other, then 
the two Ds and two Gs. At first a piano may be used to 
tune the different strings, but after a little practice the 
performer can easily tune the other strings after he has 
got the A from a piano or tuning-fork. A convenient 
way of tuning the mandolin at first is to get a violin 
tuning-pipe, giving the four notes, G, D, A, E. 


ax 


The only pick worth using is made of tortoise-shell 
and should be of medium flexibility. The almond-shaped 
pick is by far the best. 

The position of the mandolin is very important. A 
man sits with his right leg crossed over the left, the right 
ankle resting on the left knee. A woman sits with her 
right foot rested on a footstool. The right thigh forms 
a firm resting-place for the mandolin, which is held in 
place by the right forearm pressing on the lower edge of 
the instrument, so that the right hand, which holds the 
pick, is brought over the strings near the hole in the 
face of the mandolin. 

The pick is held rather loosely between the thumb and 
first finger, the other fingers being slightly curved. The 
wrist must be extremely limber. For ordinary playing 
the strings should be picked midway between the bridge 


° | ‘HE first thing in mandolin playing is to procure a 


and the end of the finger-board. Different qualities of 
tone can be produced “by playing at different distances 
from the bridge. 

The neck ot the instrument is held loosely in the left 
hand between the thumb and the little cushion of flesh 
where the first finger joins the hand. The thumb should 
be held low, the point rising little above the finger-board. 
The crease where the first finger joins the hand exactly 
joins the edge of the finger-board. The finger-nails 
should be very short, and the tips of the fingers pressed 
with great force on the strings. The fingers should fall 
double-jointed on the strings with a square U-shaped 
appearance. They should press the strings just back of 
the frets, so that no portion of the fingers projects. The 
idea is to hold the strings down firmly on the fret, with- 
out allowing the fingers to project over the fret sufficiently 
to dull the tones. Notes which are fingered should have 
as clear a tone as the ‘‘ open’’ strings. The back of the 
hand should be in line with the arm, and the palm of 
the hand should on no account be allowed to touch the 
neck of the instrument. 

In order to make the accents fall properly the pick 
should be slanted away from the performer so that in the 
down stroke the point strikes both the strings tuned in 
unison, and only the outside one on the up stroke. 
This, of course, gives the down stroke twice the volume 
of the up stroke, because two notes are struck. The 
down stroke should therefore be used for the first part 
of the bar and for all accented portions of the music. 
This has a powerful influence in giving the music the 
proper rhythm. 

Rapid notes are played by giving a single stroke to 
each note. Long notes are sustained by means of the 

‘tremolo,’’ an extremely rapid motion of the pick to and 
fro on the string, both strings being struck on the down 
stroke and only one on the up stroke. The tremolo is 
indicated by drawing three or four short, heavy bars 
across the stem of a note. A fine tremolo is the crown- 
ing difficulty of mandolin playing. It should be pro- 
duced entirely from the wrist, which hangs lightly as if 
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attached to the arm bya pivot. The little finger should 
not be allowed to rest on the face of the instrument and 
the hand should be entirely suspended in the air. Many 
mandolin players produce the tremolo by a motion of 
the entire forearm or even of the whole arm. There is 
no mistake worse than this. All the gradations of tone, 
the light and shade, depend on the proper acquirement 
of the tremolo. All the degrees of force must be 
acquired, from the pianissimo, where the pick strikes the 
strings as gently as a feather, to the fortissimo, where it 
strikes with a force which brings out of the instrument 
all the tone there is in it. Many a beginner despairs of 
ever learning the mandolin because he cannot learn the 
tremolo. In the start it often proves a stubborn thing 
to master, but by keeping everlastingly at it almost any 
one can learn it. The best way to learn it is on the 
‘open”’ strings. Rub the pick to and fro across a 
string, slowly at first, increasing the speed, or take the 
scale and ‘‘ tremolo’’ each note so that it shall be a 
whole note in duration. At first it will not ‘‘ tremolo”’ 
at all because the wrist is not yet trained, and because 
the pick strikes the string too tar from the point. The 
tremolo must be produced with the tip of the pick. In 
mandolin music the notes which are to be played 
tremolo are marked. When violin music is used the 
performer is obliged to use his judgment. 


ax 


Self-instruction in mandolin playing is no doubt possi- 
ble up to a certain point, but it would be better for the 
student to take lessons. As soon as he is sufficiently 
advanced he should join a mandolin club, as he will 
advance rapidly if he has a chance to play with others. 

It was formerly difficult to get good, easy mandolin 
music, but now any of the leading music houses publish 
extensive lists. The most usual arrangement is for first 
and second mandolin and guitar; and in some cases 
violoncello, flute, third mandolin and second guitar parts. 
In the absence of a good guitar player the piano can 
easily be used. 


















































PARTI 

O-NIGHT, 
when the 
warm 
spring 
darkness 
had closed 
down, I 
walked 
about the wide lawn 
surrounding my 
home, doing my 
best, in a tired, 
conscious fashion, 
to enjoy the com- 
ing of the new sea- 
son. The day had 
been trying, irritat- 
ing, unsatisfactory, 
with a_ persistent 
feeling that its 
labors were 
prompted by in- 
adequate motives. 
Now that its stress 
was somewhat 
abated, the recol- 
lection of its details 
affected me like the 
stale odor of a spent 





“Below Were the Lights of the City, 
and Above Were the Stars” 


cigar. It was nota healthy weariness, but a sort of spiritual 
nausea. I could not shake it off, though I struggled feebly 


against it as | paced back and forth beneath the trees. 

Below were the lights of the city, and above were the 
stars. The electric sparks glinted with a fretful brilliancy 
that bespoke the high tension of the current ; but the stars 
shone with their old, tranquil lustre. Over and through the 
allegro movement of the city’s nervous, bustling activity, 
near at hand, swelled the /avgo movement of the slow 
south wind, coming from afar. There was that in the 
contrast which set me thinking. By-and-by, without my 
choosing, my thoughts grew large and seemed to array 
themselves against me. 

‘* You are making very little of your life,’?’ my remon- 
strant self charged. ‘*‘ You have calmed yourself too long 
with the knowledge that you are a good citizen, debt- 
paying, almsgiving, peaceable, respectable. You are so 
much concerned with everything save the one thing really 
needful to make living worth while. The paths of expe- 
diency are trodden hard by numberless feet going nowhere ; 
but in the paths of sturdy manliness the separate foot- 
prints may all be counted. Your feet are among the count- 
less. The great passions of strong manhood are dying 
down within you. You are becoming very selfish.’’ 

on 

And my other self felt the charge to be so true that it 
offered no defense. The disease must have gone far in its 
course. In its earlier stages surely I should have tried 
somehow to justify myself; but to-night there occurred not 
even a faint shadow of excuse. It was as though my spirit 
had lost the power of rebound, as the body does when it is 
sick and its vitality at low ebb. 

By-and-by, to escape the ugly presentment, I came into 
the house and lit the gas-jets above my bookshelves. In 
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my most foolish and cowardly hours | habitually turn to 
my books, which serve to deaden my mental pains as with 
an anodyne. I know I should be better off it I could face 
my ills and fight them: out; yet no opium-eater could be 
more the victim of his vice than | am of this book-habit. 

I sat down in my favorite chair, and my accustomed 
hand was stretched toward the cigar-box that stood in its 
accustomed place upon the table. But when, after my cigar 
was got aglow, I turned to the rows of books, glancing 
moodily along the strong array of titles, for some reason 
they seemed all strangers—or worse: old friends grown 
unfriendly. It was as though, when I offered my hand, 
they put their hands behind their backs and looked another 
way. I found that I did not care to read, after all; so | 
sat leaning idly against my chair-pillows, tasting my cigar. 
The stars had put me out of temper. 

The children had been in bed tor an hour or more ; they 
had called their words of good-night to me while I walked 
in the yard. In the sitting-room across the hall I could 
hear the monotonous murmur of women’s voices going 
steadily, cheerily, on and on, with sometimes a note of easy 
laughter for punctuation, and I knew that some of the 
neighbors’ wives had dropped in for a chat with Florence. 
My wife speaks well of most of these women, but I have 
never tried to get upon more than formal terms with them. 
I have never cared much for women in the mass. Only 
now and then, at longer and longer intervals, have I found 
one and another who appealed to. me by some strongly 
distinctive personal traits. These neighbor-women are of 
the general average of American womanhood — easy-going, 
thoroughly domesticated, good-hearted creatures with no 
living interests beyond their own narrow circle of facts. It 
suffices me to have them kindly disposed toward my 
household, with no necessity on my part for any particular 
show of feeling. If I happen to be around when they call 
upon Florence I come to my room to escape their inconse- 
quent talk ; and I think they prefer to have me out of the way. 


ox 


After a while the sitting-room door was opened, and the 
sound of voices, all raised above their wonted level in 
words of good-by, escaped into the hall like a freshet that 
has suddenly broken through an obstructing dam. 

‘* 1’m awfully glad you came in,’’ I heard my wife say ; 
and one of the others answered lightly : 

‘It was an errand of mercy. We thought you’d be 
alone, and most likely in need of cheering up.’’ 

Another voice chimed in: ‘* Florence, you ought to get 
out more. We’re going to have no end of good times, now 
that the evenings are getting so pleasant, and we want you 
to share them. You keep too close to your nest. You’re 
like a robin among whippoorwills.”’ 

My wife responded with a little note of constraint : ‘‘ But 
I’m a mother-robin, and my brood is only half-fledged.’’ 

The last speaker retorted: ‘‘ Well, let the 
daddy-bird take his turn once in awhile. That’s 
the way the robins manage it. The daddy-robin 
doesn’t sing a bit the worse for a little cuddling 
down on the nest while his mate shakes the stiff- 
ness out of her wings. Let Tom do his part.’’ 

More than once I have heard them name me 
among themselves as ‘‘Tom,’’ borrowing the 
fashion from my wife. 

‘* Hush!’’ Florence said in subdued warning ; 
and the other answered more quietly : 


‘* Is he in there? Well, I don’t care. I hope he did 
hear me. He ought to hear some one say it; it’s for his 
good as well as yours.”’ 

With the usual clamorous chorus of parting they went 
away, while my wife stood calling after them. As she 
returned through the hall she peeped in upon me. 

‘*Are you busy, old man?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Shall I bring 
my sewing in here?” 

‘* Certainly, if you like,’’ I said, and she brought her 
work-basket and seated herself beyond the table. Fora 
time she was occupied in picking what she wanted from the 
heaped odds and ends, while I looked on through the hang- 
ing cloud of smoke. That basket has often been to me a 
source of wonder. I have never seen it altogether empty ; 
and for most of the time it is filled with goodly measure, 
pressed down and running over. 


ox 


‘* One would think you were doing the mending for an 
orphan asylum,”’ I suggested after a time. ‘‘ Don’t you 
make a needless lot of work for yourself, Florence ?’’ 

‘* Oh, it doesn’t all need mending,’’ she answered cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘ but I must look it over every week, so that it 
doesn’t get beyond me. Some of it will do with only a 
stitch or two. But the children’s stockings are in an 
awiul state. They will need new ones all ‘around as soon 
as I can get downtown for them. They’re wearing their 
winter ones yet, and these days are growing warm. I’m 
going to put Lawrence into blouse-waists, too, right away ; 
and I’m going to make them myself, because those you buy 
are always so cheap-looking. He’s such a blessed little 
man, 1 want him to look nice. And they must all have 
summer hats pretty soon.”’ 

There was no special reason why she should tell me all 
this. For along time she has attended to the dressing of 
the children according to her own fancy, while nothing has 
been demanded of me but to speak an approving word 
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when the thing is done. Several years ago, when our 
means were meagre, we used to plan together for every 
outlay, doing the best we could with our united pru- 
dence ; but that is past now. I buy my own clothing, 
and am relieved of responsibility for the rest ; and I am 
not ungrateful for the change, for I have always disliked 
the fret of such details. 

Florence plied her needle for a time, humming a 
scrap of one of the childish songs our youngsters have 
brought home from their school. Presently, without 
looking at me, she asked : 


‘How has your work gone to-day? Is it getting 
along all right?”’ 
= Oh, pretty well,”’ I answered. Sometimes, when | 


have written a thing that satisfies me, Florence will listen 
while I read it to her. 1| think she does this for my 
pleasure more than for her own. She approves always, 
mildly, and without enthusiasm. I do not altogether 
like that, for it seems to me that such unvarying approval 
diminishes its own force and value ; but I try to content 
myself with the thought that it shows her good-will 
toward my work. As a matter of fact, I do not know 
her reason for refraining from vital comment. 

‘* Would you like to know how the story grows?”’ I 
asked. She assented readily enough, and | lifted some 
sheets of manuscript from the table drawer, reading 
them aloud while she kept on with her needle, listening 
in her accustomed placidity. 

No matter about the details of the narrative. I do 
not remember where I got the mofif—whether it was 
borrowed from life, or cut from the whole cloth of 
imagination. It related to the fortunes of a man anda 
maid; the man, an ordinary fellow, warm of impulse, 
stubborn of will, blunt of sensibility, following in the 
lead of his strong desires, playing at ducks and drakes 
with his early ideals when they stood in the way of 
coveted accomplishment, yet working somehow, awk- 
wardly, painfully, toward the simple and fundamental 
standard of the race of fighting men, which is honesty 
—sinning and repenting, falling and picking himself up 
again, loving and hating, turn and turn about—just a 
commonplace man; the maid a conventional creature, 
as most maids are who grow under men’s pens— merely 
a lay form whereon to drape a theory or a pretty con- 
ceit. My maid was impossibly single-minded, steadfast, 
white-souled—an anzemic, unlovable figure ; but she was 
needed in the tale for the man to love, and I made him 
love her, whether or no, so that he might be lifted by his 
love to a bleak, icy altitude of priggish morality where 
no living man in his senses ever yet wished to stand. 


ox 


Florence attended without remark until the end, when 
the man was helple ssly obliged to yield himself to the 
discovery thi * ‘love and selfishness cannot live together 
in any man’s heart.’’ At that Florence looked up from 
her sewing, fixing me with a quick glance, her lips faintly 
stirred by a smile. 

She did not speak at once. I laid the sheets of manu- 
script in their drawer and lit another cigar, then sat 
smoking and waiting. The story had been written with 
no thought of any relevance ; but I felt a sudden curiosity 
as to what she would say about it. 

‘* What a queer notion !’’ she said after a time. 

Though I waited patiently, expectantly, no other word 
followed. A stranger might have thought her absorbed 
in her stitching ; but I knew her little tricks of mood and 
manner so well as to be sure that she was thinking 
deeply. By-and-by she arose, picking up her things to 
depart, pausing beside my chair to lay her hand upon 
my head in a caress that was little more than perfunctory. 
I took her hand in mine and touched it with my lips. 

‘* | am tired to-night,’’ she said. ‘‘ I think I'll go to 
bed. Good-night, dear.’’ 

‘* Good-night,’’ I answered dispassionately ; and she 
went away. 

Since then I have been thinking, too. Circumstances 
seemed to have conspired to-night to make me think, 
and to give to my thoughts an unaccustomed turn. No 
doubt most men have certain ugly fancies lurking in dark 
corners —the toads and spiders of the mind, which ought 
to be kept in their holes. These are the thoughts that 
have been freed to-night, tocrawl and hop about me. | 
have been turning over the question of my condition in 
life, realizing its incompleteness, and wondering what is 
the matter. The task I have set for myself is to follow 
this inquiry so far as I may. 

In my life something is wanting which ought to be 
there, inspiring me. I have no joy; Iam not happy; I 
am not even roughly content. I have never tried to find 
the reason; I have put myself off by saying that it is 
nothing more than the loss of buoyancy which must 
come to every man when he passes from careless youth 
and takes up the cares of a practical householder, ex- 
changing his rosy dreams for gray realities. But I know 
better than that ; I know there is a deeper reason, which 
has long been denied frank recognition. Now I want to 
bring it before me, if I can. I have long been vaguely 
aware that the unused corners of my soul are haunted by 
ghostly thoughts and fears which I have hardly dared to 
look upon. Why should I not dare? Am I not man 
enough for a little honest self-scrutiny? I shall explore 
those corners now, and what I discover I shall set down 
upon these pages with all the fairness I can command. 


ax 


I may as well say at once that the trouble lies between 
Florence and me. Our life together is not what it should 
be, according to those beliefs which make the creed of 
lovers. We have no zest in it. I may say that our rela- 
tions are colorless, emotionless, commonplace. We do 
not quarrel ; and I am not sure but that that is the worst 
sign of all. The strongest emotion Florence shows 
toward me nowadays is a sense of duty; and I am no 
better, no more alive. The daysare a dead level, likea 
stretch of prairie that lies brown and dry at the ‘end of 
summer, having yielded its fruits; I feel as though I 
have experienced everything life has to offer, so that the 
future can have no surprises in store to lure me into 
fresh enthusiasm. This is wrong. I am still less than 
forty years old, and life should be full of meaning for me. 
Yet it is perfectly true that I have lost enthusiasm; I 
merely take what comes, unrejoicing and uncomplain- 
ing. How different this is from the beginning of our 
life together! In those days there was an abounding 


satisfaction in everything, even in my little defeats, when 
1 could turn with certainty to another heart than my own, 
a heart warm and quick with life-giving sympathy. It is 
a long time since I have gone to my wite to appeal to her 
about anything above the formal details ot our house- 
hold economy; and she is equally undemonstrative. 
The doorway to her heart stands closed—not locked 
tast, | think—perhaps even lightly ajar, ready to yield 
ata touch; but | want the inclination to litt my hand to 
the latch. ‘The door appears so inscrutable! | tear that 
I should feel strange beyond it, after the interval of years. 

Do | love my wite? Candidly, | do not know. I feel 
for her, as for the children, a certain affectionate fidelity ; 
but I cannot be sure that this is anything stronger than 
force of habit. My days are devoted to her service —to 
earning for her the things I think she wants tor her com- 
fort and pleasure. | do this willingly enough, with no 
sense of bearing an unwelcome burden—there is no 
particular feeling in it of any sort. There was a time 
when her presence stirred my pulses and quickened my 
very soul, making my every fibre doubly alive ; but now 
I feel never a thrill, She is not repugnant to me; 
indeed, I am always glad to know that she is somewhere 
near, ready for an emergency. She possesses, in rich 
abundance, most of those qualities which I revere in 
women ; over and over again in the years past she has 
proved herself to be good and fine and strong. In spite 
of this knowledge, in spite of my man’s hunger for the 
things which’ only such womanhood can give, there 
comes no moment in these days when there is awakened 
in me any joyful response to what she brings me; my 
heart just goes steadily, methodically on and on, like a 
thing of mechanism and not of life. 
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What is the secret? Are we really far asunder, | 
wonder? or do we stand near together—within arm’s 
reach, perhaps, yet at odds with one another because we 
behold the shield from opposite sides? I would give a 
great deal to know. With faint hope of finding the 
trouble, and doubtful of my courage to set it right if I 
find it, | mean to go back over the years of our married 
life, studying their course and their motives. 

At the time of our marriage I was a bookkeeper on a 
monthly salary of seventy-five dollars. I had_ risen 
slowly to that position from a beginning of much less 
consequence. I was a simple-minded youngster, with 
modest, clean tastes and habits, so that my income 
seemed to me quite munificent, enabling me to satisfy my 
youthful desires to the full. I had not tried to save any- 
thing against the future. Iwas not reckless of the years 
to come; but my work was not hard, and my salary 
came regularly, month after month, as though it would 
never stop! That ease and regularity bred in mea rather 
indifferent regard for what I earned. It pleases me to 
remember that, while it was all spent, it went in ways 
that were clean, at least, whatever their want of self- 
denial. I was always fond of music, and lost no chance 
to indulge this taste ; and I spent a great deal for books 
of all kinds. In my earliest years, almost before I was 
well out of infancy, I had conceived a passion for read- 
ing, and this passion grew with my growth and became 
a partof me. I cannot say that I was ambitious to 
amount to anything in particular ; but I was keenly alive 
to intellectual pleasures, and my enjoyment was the 
greater for being allowed to choose its own paths. It 
was never denied gratification. Along with these tastes 
—perhaps born of them—lI had a boyish reverence for 
certain high-strung notions of chivalry and honor and 
abstract manliness. It did not occur to me, I fear, to 
question their serviceability, or to put them to active 
service in the little circle that made my world ; it sufficed 
me to have my ideals and to keep them spotless by dis- 
use. But, notwithstanding its narrow range, my life was 
of a sweet savor. 

Florence and I had known one another from our 
childhood; we had been schoolmates, friends, com- 
panions, gathering a fine, frank intimacy, so that when 
love came at last it came not asa sudden, sweet surprise 
of the soul, but as the fruitage of a sentiment that had 
flowered years before. We had always got on happily 
together, and I thought that this spoke well for the 
future. Our families seemed to think so, too, for they 
heartily approved of our engagement. 
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Florence knew the exact state of my fortunes, for we 
often talked of them, with great candor, while we were 
making our plans for our wedding and our housekeeping. 
My impracticality, amounting even to improvidence, 
seemed to give her no great distress. I suppose we both 
thought we should have enough, having one another. 
We meant to be happy, and would not suffer imaginary 
cares to cloud our prevision. We knew, of course, that 
we should have to be careful ; but there is a carefulness 
that is care-free, and that was to be our way. Florence, 
like myself, had had no experience with unrestricted 
means ; her family, like mine, was of that class which 
divides its dollars into fractions and e =xpends the fractions 
prudently. Still, neither of us had ever known real 
poverty. Our past had been of the very nature to make 
us confident of the future. There was nothing unusual 
about either of us; we were of the general average of 
healthy, normal youth. 

Florence’s apparent sympathy with my _ intellectual 
tastes gave me an added zest in them. As I look back 
upon it I am persuaded that her feeling was only a sort 
ot reflected sentiment, like moonlight, very beautiful and 
comforting to certain of our moods, yet wanting in vital- 
ity. Moonlight is not a sham, a pretense; it is real 
enough, though it imparts no warmth or life. I wonder 
if the woman ever enters, heart and soul, into the con- 
cerns of her chosen man—into his passions, his ambi- 
tions, his lust for conquest, his deeds of daring, his 
blood- bought triumphs, sharing his motives as if they 
were herown? Is not her regard rather for the qualities 
of manhood which his conduct bespeaks? I did not ask 
these questions in the days of my courtship; it was 
enough that I had my interests, and that Florence was 
not out of accord. I was selfish in that, of course, 
though without suspecting it—indeed, I should no doubt 
have considered myself generous in inviting her to kneel 
with me at my shrines and adore my divinities, though I 
did not try to discover even where her shrines were, 
much less what gods presided over them. 


She gave me hints enough, as I can now see; but I 
was too sublimely self-contained to take account of them. 
1 remember one evening, in particular, when we were 
together, and when | read to her trom ‘** Wilhelm 
Meister.’’ The inexplicable charm of the tale was upon 
me, dominating me, lifting me into a fine exaltation. 
Florence listened in silence for a long time, resting in 
her chair before the open fire, her hands folded in her 
lap, betraying no feeling save what might be inferred 
irom her quiet attention. At last, without warning, she 
drew closer to my side, laying her hands upon the book 
and closing it gently, cutting the reading short in the 
middle of a glorious chapter. 

Tom, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have had enough of that 
for to-night. Now tell me that you love me. Don’t you 
know that life is just like that story, only finer and more 
real? And I am just like those women.”’ 

I thought it a guileless, childish speech, though I could 
be tolerant of it because it made an appeal to my vanity. 
Without regret | laid the book aside, and the remainder 
of the evening was given up to our own, instead of a 
borrowed, love. That was not hard to do, for I loved the 
girl truly, devotedly, after the manner of a man, realizing 
in her all that went to satisfy the demands of my man- 
hood. Yes, that is the old, masterful man’s attitude ; his 
master-word is— Desire. Whatisthe woman’s? I wish 
I knew. Had | been willing in those impressionable 
days | might have been given to understand ; but I did 
not think of it. Often and often | was puzzled by 
Florence’s moods ; but I easily preserved my masculine 
poise by saying that I must expect her to be sometimes, 
like all women, capricious, whimsical, irrational, and i 
was always trying to make allowance for her on those 
grounds. What was more to the point, according to my 
view, was that she was very sweet and lovable, and held 
me in such favor that she was willing to become my wife. 
It seemed all well-ordered, wholly desirable. 1 telt no 
mighty exaltation of passion for my sweetheart ; it was a 
temperate, happy love, free of frenzy, but wholesome and 
good. Iwas getting what I wanted, and was satisfied. 
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As our marriage drew nearer | was more and more 
distressed by her changeful humors. I was wholly pos- 
sessed by a sense of triumph, of eagerness, of strong joy 
that the prophecy of youth was coming to fulfillment. 
But only at rare moments was Florence’s joy unalloyed ; 
far more often she was oppressed, saddened, reluctant 
even to speak of what was before us. While consumma- 
tion was remote she could take a maidenly delight in its 
contemplation ; but its nearer approach seemed almost 
to terrify her. 

On the eve of the wedding day I was with her fora few 
moments. Seeing her constrained, her cheeks pale, her 
eyes like those of a hunted creature, I offered to comfort 
her, taking her into my arms and holding her close. 

‘Dear girl!’’ I said with my utmost gentleness. 
‘“What is it? Aren't you happy? Tell me _ what’s 
troubling you, sweetheart.’’ 

I felt her body shaken by the stress of a long, long sob, 
and she released herself from my embrace, drawing away 
from me; then, in a sudden passion of tears and soft 
laughter, she threw her arms about my neck, drawing 
my face close to hers and looking into my eyes. 

‘* Oh, Tom, Tom!” she cried. ‘‘ I wonder if you are 
going to be goodtome!_ I wonder if you know how to be 
goodtoawoman! Sometimes! don’t believe you do.” 

That seemed very strange to me, who had thought 
myself so sure of her trust and confidence. 

‘* What do you mean, beloved?’’ I asked. 
aren’t afraid? Havel failed, somehow, alre ady? 
I not been considerate enough ? What is it, girl?’’ 

‘* Considerate—yes!’’ she answered me, with a 
breathless intensity ; ‘‘ and kind—oh, too kind —kinder 
than I have deserved! No, I’m not afraid you will fail 
in that. You will be kind and considerate toward all 
women always, so long as you live, I know. It isn’t 
that. I’m very foolish, perhaps ; but just these few days 
the life ahead has looked so big and grave and terrible. 
I can’t make you understand ; but I’m putting one life 
down and taking up another. A man doesn’t do that 
when he’s married, does he? No; he only adds some- 
thing to what his past has been, and goes right on. Oh, 
Tom, Tom! Be good to me—not kind. Be harsh and 
strong and rude, if that seems necessary ; but be good /”’ 

I would to God that I had taken her in that hour and 
held her fast until I had compelled her to open her 
woman’s soul to me and tell meall. But I did not. 
Perhaps I was only a fool; perhaps I was a coward as 
well, and feared the disclosure she would make. I made 
her sit down by my side, and kissed and caressed her, 
trying to soothe her, wooing her back, little by little, into 
a smilingcalm. 1 was satisfied when I had accomplished 
that. And thus I let my chance pass. 
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We were married in the little church which she and I 
had attended since childhood. We had many friends in 
the town, and it was Florence’s innocent wish that these 
should all be present, to see her wedded. The girls who 
had been her lifelong companions must have loved her 
dearly, for they spent days of labor in making the church 
beautiful forthe ceremony. That was in the springtime, 
when all outdoors was rich and glorious with leafage and 
bloom, and the maidens had turned the plain interior 
intoa very bower. I was not permitted to see what had 
been wrought until the final hour came and I stepped 
from the minister’s study, my groomsman at my side, 
and stood in my place, awaiting the bridal procession 
that was just starting down theaisle. Then I gave only 
small heed to the work of the girls — one swift, half-seeing 
glance ; and after that I had eyes for nothing save the 
face of the dear girl who was coming to meet me, radiant 
in her virgin youth, to be joined to me for so long as our 
lives might endure. It surprises me to remember the 
depth and strength of my feeling in that moment. All 
that had gone before, even to the tender ecstasies of our 
courtship, became all at once very trivial, almost unsub- 
stantial, and I was lifted in the space of a pulse-beat quite 
out of myself and into a splendid new life. As I think 
back upon it I am convinced that that thrill was not one 
of mere emotionalism ; there was something real in it. 
That was fifteen years ago. 


‘* You 
Have 
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A LIV ELY-LOOKING porter stood on the rear 
platform of a sleeping-car in the Pennsyl- 
vania station when a fussy and choleric old man 
clambered up the steps. He stopped at the door, 
puffed fora moment, and then turned to the young 
man in uniform. 

** Porter,’’ he said. ‘* I’m going to St. Louis, to 
the Fair. I want to be well taken care of. I pay 
for it. Do you understand ?’’ 

** Yes, sir, but ——” 

‘* Never mind any ‘buts.’ You listen to what I 
say. Keep the train boys away from me. Dust 
me off whenever Lwant youto. Give me an extra 
blanket, and if there is any one in the berth over 
me slide him into another. I want you to——’”’ 

‘ But, say, boss, I——’’ 

‘* Young man, when I’m giving instructions I 
prefer to do the talking myself. You do asTsay. 
Here is a two-dollar bill. l want to get the good 
of it. Nota word, sir.” 

Ihe train was starting. 
the bill with a grin and 
ground, 

**All right. boss!” he shouted. ‘‘You can do 
the talking if you want to. I’m powerful sorry 
you wouldn’t let me tell you —but I ain’t going 
out on that train.” 


The porter pocketed 
swung himself to the 


A Sailor’s Kindly Prayer 


Af: man was in the crew of an ironclad. 
This man had been told one evening that in 
all probability the next day would witness a great 
battle. When he prayed that night he put spe- 
cial stress upon the plea that the vessel upon 
which he and his comrades were serving might 
escape disaster, saying among other things: ‘*O 
Lord, shield us from the shells and other projec- 
tiles of the enemy, but if any shells and solid shot 
do come to our vessel, I pray ‘Thee that they may 
be distributed as prize money is distributed — 
mostly among the officers.’ 


What a Lie Is 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL child was asked by his 
teacher in the course of the lesson, ‘*‘ What is 
a lie?”’ 
‘*A lie,’’? responded the infant with delibera- 


tion, ‘* is—is an abomination to the Lord an’ a 
very present help in trouble.”’ 


The Art of Letter-Writing 


MAN, dictating a letter to another man with 
whom he quarreled, wrote thus: 

‘* Owing to the fact that my stenographer is a 
lady I cannot say to you what [ think of you; 
and as Lama gentleman I would not. But you, 
being neither, can readily guess what is in my 
mind.’’ ° 


A Poem of the Moment 





NE day, according to a writer in ‘* The Brook- 

lyn Eagle,”’ an acquaintance of Eugene Field’s 
boyhood, a tall, gangling-looking Missourian, 
came into the author’s newspaper office and made 
himself known. After cordial greetings anda few 
moments of conversation Mr. Field clapped his 
hand to his brow, assumed a wild expression, 
and speaking sharply to his roommate as if he 
were an amanuensis, said, ‘** Take this poem 
down.”’ 

The amanuensis cleared the deck of his desk 
for action, and Mr. Field began to dictate a poem. 
It was a beautiful little Iryic upon which he had 
devoted weeks of painstaking work, but he reeled 
it off as if it had just popped into his mind, and, 
to increase the wonderment in the mind of his 
guest, turned two or three times in the course of 
the dictation and chatted with him about their 
boyhood frolics. The eyes of the Missourian 
stood out in amazement as, at the close of the 
dictation, the amanuensis read the charmingly fin- 
ished poem, and Mr. Field, in a tone of command, 
said: 

‘* Send it up to the printer. 
morrow morning’s paper.” 

The next morning the Missourian, proud of his 
acquaintance with so wonderful a man as Mr. 
Field had shown himself to be, read the poem, 
and set out to tell everybody who would listen 
how an inspired genius writes poetry. 


Have it put in to- 


The Game the Waiter Preferred 


T A DINNER one day some men were dis- 
cussing the merits of different species of game. 
One preferred canvasback duck, another wood- 
cock, and still another thought a quail the most 
delicious article of food. The discussion and the 
dinner ended at about the same time. 

‘* Well, Frank,”’ said one of the men, turning to 
the waiter at his elbow, who was as good a lis- 
tener as he was a waiter, ‘‘ what kind of game 
do you like best ?’’ 

‘* Well, massa, to tell you the trufe, almost 
any kind of game’ll suit me, but what I like best 
is an American eagle served on a silver dollar.’’ 


The Real Miracle 


NEGRO preacher addressed his flock with 

great earnestness on the subject of ‘* Miracles,’’ 
as follows : ‘‘ My beloved friends, de greatest of 
all miracles was ’bout the loaves and fishes. Dey 
was five thousand loaves and two thousand fishes, 
and de twelve ’postles had to eat ’em all. De 
miracle is, dey didn’t bust.”’ 


The Trout’s Appeal 
Don’t visit the commonplace Winnepesauke, 
Or the rivulet Onoquinapaskeasanognog, 
Nor climb to the summit of bare Moosilauke 
And look eastward toward the clear Umbagog: 
But come into Maine to the Welokennebacock, 
Or to the saucy little river Essiqualsagook, 
Or still smaller stream of Chinquassabunticook ; 
Then visit me last on the great Anasagunticook. 





At a Turkish Bath 


By Simeon Ford 


HE preliminaries of the Turkish bath 

are simple. You pay one dollar at the 
door and pass into the “‘ cooling-room,’’ 
where the mercury registers ninety-eight 
degrees. The appropriateness of this title 
does not burst upon you until you have 
visited the inner shrine, where the tempera- 
ture is up near the boiling point. 
‘ cooling-room ’’ you are privileged to de- 
posit your valuables in a safe. I did not 
avail myself of this boon, however, for rea- 
sons of a purely private nature, but passed 
at once into the ‘‘ disrobing-room.’’ This 
room was not so large as to appear dreary, 
nor yet so small as some I have lodged in on 
the Bowery, but was about seven by four. 
The furniture was simple, yet chaste, con 
sisting of a chair and a brush and comb long 
past their prime. The comb was chained 
to the wall, but the brush was permitted to 
roam at will. Hastily divesting myself of 
sealskins and other panoplies of rank, I 
arranged them in a neat pile in the centre 
of the room and placed the chair upon them. 
This simple precaution I had learned while 
occupying a room separated from its fellows 
by low partitions. Your neighbor may bea 
disciple of Izaak Walton, and during your 
sleep or absence may take a cast over the 
partition with hook and line. What could 
be more embarrassing than to have one’s 
trousers thus surreptitiously removed ? 

I was now ushered into the ‘‘ hot-room,’’ 
where a number of gentlemen were lolling 
about and perspiring affably and fluently. 
Being of a timid, shrinking nature, I was 
somewhat embarrassed on entering a room 
thus filled with strangers, and the more so 
as I realized that my costume was too 
bizarre and striking for one of my willowy 
proportions. So I flung myself with an 
affectation of easy grace upon a marble 
divan, but immediately arose therefrom with 
a vivid blush and a large blister. I then 
sat upon a seething chair until I came toa 
boil, when I rose up and endeavored to 
alleviate my sufferings by pacing the room. 
A few towels were scattered about, and as 
the nimble chamois leaps from crag to crag, 
so leaped I from towel to towel in my 
efforts to keep my feet off the red-hot floor. 

Having basked in this room until I was 
quite aglow, I summoned the attendant and 
told him he could take me out at once or 
wait yet a little longer and remove me 
through a hose. I then passed into the 
‘ manipulating-room,’’ where I was laid out 
on an unelastic marble slab and was taken 
in hand by a muscular attendant, who 
proceeded to manipulate me with great 
violence. He began upon my chest, upon 
which he pressed until he lifted his feet off 
the floor and my shoulder-blades made 
dents in the marble. I mildly asked if it 
was absolutely necessary that my respiratory 
organs should thus be flattened; to which he 
replied by swooping down upon my digest- 
ive organs. Manipulation may be health- 
ful, but it is not popular with me. This 
man said he was a pianist also, and that he 
ceuld manipulate and at the same time 
strengthen his fingers and improve his tech- 
nique, and to illustrate he struck a few 
resounding chords in the small of my back 
and then proceeded to interpret Wagner up 
and down my vertebra, running scales, 
twiddling up in the treble and thundering 
down in the bass, just as if I were the key- 
board of a grand piano, an illusion doubtless 
heightened by the ivory whiteness of my 
skin. He wound up by playing that grand 
show-off piece, the ‘ Battle of Prague,’’ 
while I joined in with the ‘‘ Cries of the 
Wounded.’’ It was a fine rendering, no 
doubt, but next time I am to be played upon 
I shall ask for a soft andante movement. 
Copyright, 1407, by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


In the’ 


Very Easily Explained 


NEIGHBOR whose place adjoined Bronson 

Alcott’s had a vegetable garden in which he 
took a great interest. Mr. Alcott had one also, 
and both men were especially interested in their 
potato patches. One moyning, meeting by the 
fence, the neighbor said, ‘‘ How is it, Mr. Alcott, 
you are never troubled with bugs, while my vines 
are crowded with them ?”’ 

‘* My friend, that is very easily explained,”’ 
replied Mr. Alcott. ‘‘I rise very early in the 
morning. gather all the bugs from my vines and 
throw them into your yard.”’ 


He Had a “ Big Story” 


BEGIN NER in newspaper work ina Southern 

town, who occasionally sent *‘ stuff’? to one 
ot the New York dailies, picked up last summer 
what seemed to hima ‘‘ big story.’’ Hurrying to 
the telegraph office he ** queried’’ the telegraph 
editor: ** Column story on so and so. Shall I 
send it? ”’ 

The reply was brief and prompt, but, to the 
enthusiast, unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Send six hundred 
words,’’ was all it said. 

‘*Can’t be told in less than twelve hundred. 
Tremendous story,’ he wired back. 

Back the reply came: *‘ Story of creation of 
world told in six hundred. ‘Try your story, same 
length.’’ 


“After Many Days” 


S THE Long Island Railroad train reached 
Westville an old man with a long white 
beard rose feebly from a corner seat and tottered 
toward the door. He was, however, stopped by 
the conductor, who said: 
‘** Your fare, please.’’ 
‘*T paid my fare.” 
‘*When? I don’t remember it.’’ 
‘* Why. I paid you when I got on the car.’’ 
** Where did you get on/”’ 
‘* At Fair Haven.’’ 
** That won’t do! When I left Fair 
there was cnly a little boy on the car.’’ 
** Yes,”’ answered the old man, *‘ 1 know it. I 
was that little boy.” 


Haven 


A Cause for Thanks 


CLERGY MAN was caught in a severe gale. 
The water was exceedingly rough, and the 
ship persistently buried her nose in the sea. The 
rulling was constant, and at last the good man got 
thoroughly frightened. He believed they were 
destined for a watery grave. He asked the cap- 
tain if he could not have prayers. The captain 
took him by the arm and led him down to the fore 
castle, where .he tars were singing and swearing. 
** There,’ said he, ‘f when you hear them swear- 
ing you may know there is no danger.’’ He went 
back feeling better, but the storm increased his 
alarm. Disconsolate and unassisted, he managed 
to stagger to the forecastle again. The ancient 
mariners were swearing as ever: ‘* Mary,” he 


said to his sympathetic wife, as he crawled into 
his berth after tacking across a wet deck, ** Mary 
thank God, they’re swearing yet.’’ 





A Recipe for a Bridal Couple 


T WAS on a train going through Indiana. 
Among the passengers was a newly-married 
couple, who made themselves known to such an 
extent that the occupants of the car commenced 
passing sarcasticremarks about them. ‘The bride 
and groom stood the remarks for some time, but 
finally the latter, who was a man of tremendous 
size, broke out in the following language at his 
tormentors: ‘* Yes, we’re married — just married. 
We are going one hundred and sixty miles further, 
and I am going to ‘ spoon’ all the way. If you 
don’t like it you can get out and walk. She’s my 
violet and I’m her sheltering oak.’’ 
During the remainder of the journey they were 
left in peace. 


A Case of Adaptation 


I Bees dusky small boys were quarreling; one was 
pouring forth a volume of vituperous epithets, 
while the other leaned against a fence and calmly 
contemplated him. When the flow of language 
was exhausted he said: 

** Are you troo?’’ 

ee." 

** You ain’t got nuffin’ more to say? 

La No.’? 

** Well, all dem tings what you called me you is.’’ 


” 


A Case of Conscience 


NCLE JACK: “‘ It is very good lemonade, I’m 
sure; but tell me, Bonnie, why do you sell 
yours for three cents a glass when Charley gets 
five for his?” 
Miss Bonnie: ‘f Well, you mustn’t tell any- 
body, Uncle Jack, but the puppy fell in mine and 
I thought it ought to be cheaper.’’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. 
We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.” 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


We are going to draw upon the whole world of 
And we would like the help of our readers. 

If it has made you laugh 
We do not promise to print all that may be sent : 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 


No unused contribution will be returned. 


Observe these conditions, and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of ** That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Two Cases of Grip 
By Charles B. Lewis (“ M. Quad”) 


“ HAT’S this? What's this?’’ ex 
claimed Mr. Bowser as he came 
home the other evening and found Mrs. 


Bowser lying on the sofa. 

‘“ The doctor says it’s the grip —a second 
attack,’’ she explained. ‘‘I was taken 
with a chill and headache about noon.’’ 

“Grip? Second attack? That’s all non- 
sense, Mrs. Bowser! Nobody can have the 
grip a second time.’’ 

‘* But the doctor says so,”’ 

“Then the doctor is an idiot, and I'll 
tell him so to his face. I know what's the 
matter with you. You’ve been walking 
around the back yard barefoot or doing 
some other foolish thing. I expected it, 
however. No woman is happy unless she’s 
flat down about half the time. How on 
earth any of your sex manage to live to be 
twenty years old is a mystery to me.’’ 

‘“T haven’t been careless,’’ she replied. 

‘““IT know better! Of course you have! 
If you hadn’t been you wouldn't be where 
you are. Grip be hanged! Well, it’s only 
right that you should suffer for it. Call it 
what you wish, but don’t expect any syi- 
pathy from me. While I use every precau- 
tion to preserve my health, you go sloshing 
around in your bare feet, or do some other 
tomfool thing to flatten you out.’’ 

Mrs. Bowser had nothing to say in reply. 
Mr. Bowser ate his dinner alone, took 
advantage of the occasion to drive a few 
nails and make a great noise, and by-and- 
by went off to his club and was gone until 
midnight. Next morning Mrs. Bowser felt 
a bit better and made an attempt to be about 
until he started for the office. 

The only reference he made to her ill- 
ness was to say: 

“If you live to be three hundred years 
old you may possibly learn something about 
the laws of health and be able to keep out 
of bed three days in a week.’’ 

Mrs. Bowser was all right at the end of 
three or four days, and nothing more was 
said. Then one afternoon, at three o’clock, 
a carriage drove up and a stranger assisted 
Mr. Bowser into the house. He was look- 
ing pale and ghastly, and his chin quivered. 

‘* What is it, dear?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Bed — doctor — death! ’’ he gasped. 


Mrs. Bowser got him to bed and ex- 
amined him for bullet holes or knife 
wounds. There were none. He had no 


broken limbs. He hadn't fallen off a horse 
or been half drowned. Then she asked: 
‘* How were you taken?’”’ 


“*W-with ac-chill!’’ he gasped. ‘* With 
a c-chill and a b-backache! ’’ 
“TI thought so. Mr. Bowser, you have 


the grip—asecond attack. As I have some 
medicine left there’s no need to send for 
the doctor. I'll have you all right.’’ 

“Get the doctor at once,’’ wailed Mr. 


Bowser, ‘‘or I’m a dead man! Such a 
backache! So cold! Mrs. Bowser, if I 
” 


should d-die, I hope—— 

Emotion overcame Mr. Bowser, and he 
could say no more. The doctor came and 
pronounced it a second attack of grip, but 
a very mild one. When he had departed 
Mrs. Bowser didn’t accuse Mr. Bowser with 
putting on his summer flannels a month too 
soon; with forgetting his umbrella and 
getting soaked through; with leaving his 
rubbers at home and having damp feet all 
day. She didn’t express her wonder that 
he hadn’t died years ago. When Mr. 
Bowser shed tears she wiped them away. 
When he moaned she held his hand. When 
he said he felt that the grim spectre was 
near, and wanted to kiss the baby good-by, 
she cheered him up. 

Mr. Bowser didn’t get up 
though the doctor said he could. 
bed and sighed. He wanted toast and 
preserves; he had to have help to turn 
over; he worried about a relapse; he had 
to have a damp cloth on his forehead; he 
wanted to have a council of doctors, and 
he read his last will over three times. 

Mr. Bowser was all right next morning, 
however. When Mrs. Bowser asked him 
how he felt he replied: 

‘How do I feel? Why, as right as a 
trivet, of course. When a man takes the 
care of himself that I do—when he has the 
nerve and will power I have—he can 
throw off ’most anything. You would have 
died, Mrs. Bowser; but I was scarcely 
affected. It was just a play spell. I'd 
like to be real sick once just to see how it 
would seem. Cholera, I] suppose it was ; 
but outside of feeling a little tired, I wasn’t 
at all affected.’’ 

And Mrs. Bowser never said a word. 

By courtesy of J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 
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The Editorial Page 


How a Girl Should Salute the Flag 


GIRL some time ago, upon calling at the White 
House, so the story goes, is said to have asked the 
President how, asa girl, she should salute the flag. 

The President is reported to have looked puzzled and 
thoughtful, and finally confessed his inability to answer 
the question. This littke incident raised the question 
whether there should be a method of saluting the flag 
distinctive to womankind, it being argued, naturally, 
that it is not convenient for a woman to raise her hat 
as aman generally does, or that, with the holding up ot 
her skirts with one hand and the engagement of the 
other hand with a parasol, for example, it was not prac- 
ticable for her always to stand at ‘* Attention.’’ 


HE question ‘‘ How should a girl salute the flag?’’ 

was thereupon submitted by the editor of THE 
LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL to each of the following men 
highest in American army and navy circles, and thei 
views are as interesting as they seem diverse. 


General Chaffee suggests a unison salute: 


If the salute is to be a ceremony performed in unison by 
a number of girls itis suggested that a positive act of salute 
which might be performed and it is believed has been used 
for some purposes, and which is not ungraceful and quite 
effective in mass, is, at some signal, to have the handket 
chiefs drawn from the belt or other receptacle and held 
pendent from the hand, the forearm being held horizontally 
to the front, or upward at an angle of about 45 degrees 
ADNA R. CHAFFEE. 


General Grant has a very simple method: 


It would seem to me that the simple bowing of the head 
would be correct. FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


General Lee, true to his Southland, has in mind a 
more chivalrous salute: 


I think an appropriate salute fora girl to make to the flag 

would be to stand “ Attention!" and kiss her right hand. 
FirzHuuGu Lee. 

General Miles departs from a military suggestion: 

I donot think a military salute would be suitable. I would 
suggest placing the right hand across the breast with the 
mniddle finger directed toward the point of the left shoulder, 
the head at the same time being slightly lowered. 

NELSON A. MILEs. 


Admiral Schley has an idea entirely his own: 


I believe a salute to the flag by the mothers and daugh 
ters of our land should be made with the right hand on the 
heart and the head reverently bowed ; the reason being that 
the heart is the home of love, respect and reverence — the 
seat of all that is purest, highest, noblest and best in out 
nature. With the right hand placed over the heart and the 
head reverently bowed in homage tothe symbol which guards 
the home they honor, and which the modern knight protects, 
would seem to me to bring the salute to the flag made by 
each into that happy accord of strength and gentleness. 

W. S. SCHLEY. 

The West Point idea is simple and practical: 

I would suggest that girls make a courtesy to the flag at 
the moment it passes them. A. L. MILLs, 

Brigadier-Generval, United States Army. 
Superintendent United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 


EVERAL see no reason why the present male salute 
should not become the female method as well, 
despite the practical feminine objections to it. 
For instance, Admiral Dewey is very positive on this 
point: 


I see no advantage in establishing a form of salute to the 
flag which shall be distinctive with the female sex. ‘The 
salute which has been employed by men for many years is 
given by raising the right hand to the forehead and then 
dropping the hand; and there seems to be no reason why 
ladies and girls should not use the same form of salute. 

GEORGE DEWEY. 

Admiral Evans has two suggestions: 

I find that at many naval stations the custom has grown 
in favor for the ladies and young girls to stand at ‘Attention’ 
and salute the colors just as the officers do 

The only other salute I can think of is the courtesy. I 
have seen the crowds of ladies in foreign countries courtesy 
to the ruler as he or she passed, and it was most striking 
and effective. Such a salute to our flag, it seems to me, 
would be most becoming from our women. 

RoBLEY D. Evans. 

Former Secretary of the Navy Long simply cannot 
think of a better one: 


I can think of no better salute for the flag on the part of 
women than the military one of holding the open palm at 
the brim of the hat. JOHN D. Lona. 


General Joseph Wheeler has the same inclination : 


My inclination would be for a girl to raise her hand by the 
method of a regular military salute. JOSEPH WHEELER. 


Writing for Mr. Moody, who was then the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Darling says: 

It is the order on board naval vessels, and at naval sta- 
tions, when the flag is hoisted in the morning, and when it 
is lowered at sunset, for every officer and man within sight 
of the flag to face it and salute when it reaches the mast- 
head in hoisting and when it reaches the deck in lowering. 

It has become quite a custom at navy yards for maids and 
matrons of naval families to go through the same ceremony 
when the flag of the yard is being lowered in their presence. 
These ladies, when they hear the sound of the bugle, will 
stop, face the colors, and salute exactly the same as their 
male friends. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that if any gesture or salute 
is to be given by girls the regulation salute of raising the 
hand to the forehead or hat is the one most appropriate. 

CHARLES H. DARLING, 
Acting Secretary. 


gene: CORBIN offers a solution in a custom 
which already prevails in the garrisons of the 
Atlantic Division : 

In our garrisons, when officers and soldiers salute the 
colors, it is the custom for all ladies, young or old, to arise 
and remain standing during the passing of the colors. This, 
it seems to me, is the most satisfactory solution of the 
question, H. C. CorBIn 

General Schofield is one of .those in favor of one 
salute for men and women. He says: 

My suggestion is that all should stand erect, facing the 
flag, the ladies making the usual courtesy at the time when 
the gentlemen remove their hats. All should then stand in 
the position of silent, respectful ‘ Attention”’’ during the 
short period of the official salute. J. M. SCHOFIELD. 

Past Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic John C. Black also tells of a salute now in 
vogue, although the question naturally arises whether the 
salute described could be conveniently carried out on all 
occasions, and might not, to some, seem somewhat 
pronounced, if not theatrical. But here is General 
Black's idea: 

For a number of years the Grand Army of the Republic, 
uniting in this particular with the American Flag Associa 
tion, has been presenting to the youth of the land in the 
schools a salute for the flag—a very simple one which 
is practiced now daily, or at least upon all suitable occa 
sions: In the presence of the raised flag the child, stand 
ing, lays hand upon heart, then to forehead, then stretches 
it toward the flag, saving: “I give my heart and my head 
and my hand to my country.” 

It seems to me that no improvement can be made upon 
this simple, beautiful, affectionate and patriotic salute ; nor 
am LT able to see why an American girl may not as readily 
acquire and as gracefully execute this salute as any that 
could be devised, nor why she and her brother should not 
unite therein. Joun C, BLACK. 


ERE, certainly, are sufficiently diverse suggestions 

from which the question might be decided. But 
the question still is: Should there be a distinctively 
feminine method of saluting the flag? For practical rea- 
sons it would seem so. Perhaps the standing position 
with the simple bowing of the head, as General Grant 
suggests, would be most practicable for women under 
all circumstances, in auditoriums and in the street, where 
the most distinctive suggestion that comes next, the 
‘*courtesy,’’ would not always be possible. 

Why is there not here an interesting, yes, a vital 
question to be settled by women themselves: in their 
clubs and organizations, and particularly in the school- 
room ? 

on 


“Queer” People 


VERY neighborhood has what are called ‘* queer’”’ 
folks. Sometimes it isa woman who is ‘‘ queer"’; 
sometimes a man who is ‘* peculiar.’”’ As a rule, 

a man or a woman is ‘‘ queer”? the moment he or she 
does something different from the way the others in the 
community do the same thing. Let a woman chance, for 
instance, to have the slightest spark of individuality in 
her ideas of dress, and if those ideas happen to differ 
from the prevailing modes, or from the dress of her neigh- 
bors, she is at once 


’ 


*queer.’? Suppose a woman's 
neighbors do not happen to be interested in the 
same things in which she is interested, and she chances 
thereby to keep somewhat to herself so that she may 
pursue the things which attract her—in other words, let 
her think that her time is of more value to her than to 
spend it listening to the gossip of her neighbors and in 
** visitin’ ’round’’ or ‘* calling ’’——that woman is at once 
adjudged ‘* queer.’’ Suppose a mother happens to 
believe that to be with her children at home is a greater 
pleasure to her, and possibly a greater benefit to her 
children, and she preters to stay with them instead of 
rushing off here to a ‘* tea’’ or there to,a ‘* card-party ""; 
or, in other words, suppose she happens to be one of 
those old-fashioned women who love their homes and 
their children—and, worse than all, their husbands — 
better than the world outside and the things that she 
thinks don’t count for quite so much, you are told that 
she is a ‘‘ very peculiar woman: nice, oh, yes! charming 
in many ways, but so-o peculiar. Queer, you know !”’ 


UPPOSE a woman be so unfortunate as to have had 

born in her some opinions of her own as to the 
training of her children, or even of the dressing of her 
children (which is still worse)—her own children, of 
course—and what is she then? Why, ‘‘ queer,’’ of 
course. What else could she be unless ‘‘ peculiar’? or 
‘* eccentric ’’? 

Or she may, by chance, have individual ideas about 
furnishing her house —that is, she may have happened to 
have her own ideas of what is necessary in a house, what 
is artistic, what is sanitary, what is easiest taken care of 
so that she may have some time of the day left for self- 
improvement. Itis her own house that she is furnishing, 
it is true; it is her own or her husband's money that 
she is spending, that is admitted ; 1t is her own taste that 
she is following, surely —still ‘* you'd be surprised how 
‘queer’ she is! That is, she’s peculiar. So odd! So 
different from the rest of us!’’ And if you should happen 
to say, or even to think to yourself, apropos of those last 
seven words, ‘‘ Thank God for that,’’ why, then, you 
would be ‘‘ queer,’’ too. Why? Why, because you 
would, that's all. That’s logic ! 


EN are ‘‘ queer,’’ too. Generally, all that a man 
has to do to be ** queer’ is to prefer the quiet ol 
his home in the evenings and refuse to ‘** drop in’’ on 
his neighbors, or to go out to ‘‘ dinner-parties’’ that 
are a weariness to the flesh, or to prefer his own hearth- 
stone to the club. Let a man be studious, intent upon 
reading, and, perhaps, live alone, and not spend his 
precious evening hours at the ‘‘ corner store’’ in the 
village where he lives, and at once he is ‘* peculiar.’’ 
In other words, if he preters to live apart from the 
world he is ‘* queer.”’ If, for reasons best known to 
himself, he prefers to take a Sunday morning walk 
with his family instead of going to church he is ‘* eccen- 
tric,”’ and he is lucky if he gets off with that judgment. 
More generally he is an atheist. I have known men 
to be stamped as ‘* queer’’ or as ‘* atheists’? whose 
only crime | could find out was that they took advan- 
tage of the only day they had to get a breath of God's 
tresh air on a spring or summer Sunday morning instead 
of going to church; and almost invariably the men who 
made the criticisms were those who were either spending 
inherited money, or were too strong to work, and had 
leisure all the week. 


KNOW a man, living in a small community, who, in a 
quiet way, has, perhaps, helped more young men to 

get on their feet, and to make the way smoother for 
more unfortunate people, than any other man I know. 
His selt-carned wealth goes out constantly, but with 
that sense of the fitness of things that alone is worthy 
of the name of charity : the kind that is never known. 

One day the minister of the village was deploring to me 
the fact that my friend was so ‘‘ queer.”’ 

‘* Queer ?’’ Lasked ; *‘ in what way?” 

‘* Why, he never spends the Lord's Day in church.’’ 

** Do you know why ?’’ | asked. 

‘© Oh, yes!’ was the answer, spoken with that absolute 
authority that is so becoming to a minister of the teach- 
ings of the lowly Christ ; ‘* he is an atheist.”’ 

An atheist! And then I thought of my friend: as 
devout a man and sincere a Christian as God ever made, 
who, for years, was living a life-story which contained the 
tragedy of a wife suddenly dying of heart disease in a 
church, and who since that morning has never been able 
to enter a church building. 

And so easily, so lightly, was one adjudged an atheist, 
and that by a man of God! 


OW ‘‘ queer,’’ then, are the ‘‘ queer’’ people of the 
world! Of course, there are strange-minded folks 

who will say that these ‘* queer’? people are simply peo- 
ple of ideas of their own: of individuality. But that’s 
just it: you mustn’t have ideas of your own: you 
mustn't have individuality. Do as the rest of the folks 
do in your neighborhood, and then you'll not be 
‘* queer.’’ Live the same colorless lives that they do, 
chase after the meaningless externals as they do, and let 
the things that are worth while slip by you. Dress 
** well’? —that is, dress according to the latest styles, 
whether those styles are becoming to you or not. Let 
your conversation with your neighbors confine itself to 
troubles with your servants, or, better still, discuss your 
marital relations or the shortcomings of your husband. 
Train your children as your neighbors do. If the little 
girl of six next door is given mince pie before going to 
bed do like unto it with your own child. These things 
are right: the opposite is wrong. Why? Because the 
opposite is different, and anything that is different from 
what most folks are accustomed to do is wrong by the 
very nature of things. It must be wrong because they 
don’t do it, and as they are right you are inevitably 
wrong. You choose to argue that you may, by chance, 
be right just as well as they. But that is not so. You 
are not right : you cannot be right: you are wrong: you 
are ‘* eccentric’? : you ‘* mean well,’’ but you are ‘* pe- 
culiar’’! You have ‘‘ notions "’ (that is always fatal in a 
community) ! You are ‘* queer.’’ ** Everybody is queer 
but thee and me, and sometimes thee is a little queer !”’ 


QO" COURSE, there may be some folks who like, yes, 
who love, these ‘* queer’’ people of the world: 
who know them for what they are: who have touched 
their inner lives: who have come into contact with their 
fine characters : who have found out in time of trouble 
how good it was to Know them, and to feel grateful in 
the thought, when away from them, that they are in the 
world, and how much better the world is because they 
are in it— giving a dash of color to this old gray world 
of ours, and sometimes even seeming like an oasis of 
sincerity in a desert of sham. To some these people 
are not ‘‘ queer’ merely simple-hearted, sturdy- 
minded folks who live quiet and sane lives: who dare 
to be themselves and have enough self-respect to live the 
lives they believe to be right irrespective of what the world 
may think. It isn’t often you get this point of view on 
these ‘‘ queer’ folks, and perhaps that is just as well. 
Let them remain ‘* queer’ to the most of the world. 


Only, wouldn't it be fine if there were more of these 
* queer’’ people in the world ? 



































The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1905 


HE other day an 

article appeared 

in one of the 
magazines in praise 
of poverty. The 
armchair philosopher who penned it had 
many pleasant things to say in behalf of a 
yenerous simplicity as compared with over 
burdened repletion, but I have yet to meet a 
practical minister, familiar with the grim 
face of the reality, who has a word to speak 
in its defense. 

Our boards of ministerial education have 
lately been deploring the fewness of men 
offering themselves as candidates for the 
ministry. May not a sufficient explanation, 
aside from other reasons, be stated thus: 
‘Three out of four men who enter the pro- 
fession with high hopes discover, after a 
lapse of ten or fifteen years, that, at their 
ordination, they took upon themselves vows 
of voluntary poverty ’’? 

Here and there, of course, in our large 
cities may be seen shining exceptions — bril 
liant men—whose salaries of from five to 
ten thousand dollars, and sometimes even 
more, delude unthinking people with strange 
ideas of ministerial prosperity. To these 
must be added a large sprinkling who receive 
from one to five thousand dollars. But the 
stipend of the vast majority is below five 
hundred, and the general average probably 
lies somewhere between five and six hundred 
dollars. In other words, it is a question 
whether any class of men, be they miners or 
common laborers, is held closer to a living 
wage—that is, the lowest wage on which 
men can do effective work—than the men 
who comprise the most highly educated pro 
fession in the country. 





Poverty Often a Handicap to Effectiveness 

HAT many useful ministers are robbed of 

a large share of their effectiveness by the 
dire straits of poverty to which they are re 
duced, a slight investigation among country 
parsonages would show. My purpose is to 
illustrate this point by atypical case which is 
by no means the worst —namely, my own. 

Seven long years were spent in prepara 
tion for the work of the ministry; and my 
wife, whom I call the *‘ Assistant Pastor,’’ 
because she is expected to assist in earning 
the stipend, is a graduate of a famous New 
England seminary. Our charge is located 
in a country town, and the salary is six 
hundred dollars. Parsonages are not so 
plentiful as they once were, and our house, 
which is without a bath, furnace or other 
modern convenience, costs one hundred and 
twenty dollars a year. Insurance, that my 
family may not be left utterly penniless in 
case of my death, requires fifty dollars more ; 
this is our only possible saving. Church ex 
penses and other charities consume another 
fiftv dollars. After taking into considera 
tion fuel and medical attendance, and the 
support of a family of three, it is easy to 
calculate what becomes of the balance. 

On looking over some of my bills I find 
that my denominational paper is two years 
behind, and my missionary magazine three 
vears. These, together with a daily, are the 
only papers to which we subscribe. Some- 
times, however, by way of charity, we come 
into possession of a batch of old magazines, 
which are thankfully received. 

My dues to the Ministers’ Conference, of 
which I am a member, are three years in 
arrears. There hangs over my head an old 
college debt of ten dollars that sometimes 
looks like the sword of Damocles. The secre 
tary of the alumni of my alma mater, ina 
near-by city, sends me a bill for my annual 
tax, and an invitation to the alumni banquet, 
at which the new president of the college 
will be present. How I should like to attend 
that banquet! But the tickets are three 
dollars. 


What the Donation Dragnet Brings 

N NEW YEAR’S DAY the good people 

came with the annual donation-—flour, 
potatoes, sugar, canned goods, ete. This do- 
nation dragnet sometimes brings to light 
strange things. Among other gifts, if you 
will believe me, we have found in it a pair 
of bantams and a pug dog. One thoughtful 
soul asked the “‘ Assistant Pastor ’’ which she 
would prefer—a chicken oradollar. I leave 
to the imagination of the reader which she 
chose. I hesitate to disparage donations, or 
the kindness which prompts them, for what 
we should have done without this last I dare 


not say. Up to the first week in February, 
while provisions had been plentiful, we 
hadn’t had a dollar since its reception. As 


a consequence we found it necessary to live 
on a credit basis, and pay the credit grocer, 
for instance, thirty-eight cents for butter, 
which could have been obtained from the 
cash dealer for twenty-eight. Ludicrous as 
it may seem, necessity has sometimes com- 
pelled us to keep a letter waiting three days 
for lack of a postage-stamp. 

My small library is composed mainly of 
second-hand books given me by kind friends 
and the widows of ‘‘ deceased clergymen.’’ 
Somewhat over a year ago the representative 
of a New York publishing house induced 
me to subscribe, on faith, to an up-to-date 
dictionary of the Bible that had just been 


The Poverty of the Parsonage 


By a Country Pastor 


reissued in this country. And let me say 
here in regard to bookmen that I consider 
myself a debtor to any educated gentleman 
who will bring such a work as this into my 
study, and spend an hour explaining its 
merits; and likewise to the house that sends 
him. I kept this four-volume dictionary a 
year, and very valuable it proved. The 
installments fell due, and I could not meet 
them. A few weeks ago, in despair, I 
packed the books in the original case and 
carried them to the office of the manager in 
the city, telling him that it was impossible to 


make further payments, and that I would 
forfeit the sum already paid. ‘‘ My dear 
sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ we haven't asked for the 


books, and won't take them. We will give 
you unlimited time. Carry them back, and 
pay fifty centsamonth.’’ I agreed. At that 
rate it will require over three years to dis 
solve the contract. But there they are in 
daily use on my shelves. I regard that 
publisher as the friend of poor ministers. 

How a Psychological Friend Helped Me 

NE day an eminent doctor of divinity, 

from a great city church, came into the 
country to lecture for us. In the study he 
took a lamp, and running his eye over my 
poor collection of books inquired: ‘* Where 
are your books on psychology ?’ 
to an “* Intellectual Philosophy,’’ a Porter on 
‘* The Human Intellect,’’ and several others 
of fifteen or twenty years ago. 

‘ Good,’’ said he, ** but they are all super- 
seded; you ought to have the latest results. 
Do you know that the science of psychology 
is being revolutionized ?”’ 

I replied that I did know it. Then, witha 
laugh, he related what he appeared to think 
a good joke, about a pastor up the State who 
consulted him on the expenditure of a dollar 
and a half that he had saved out of his vear’s 
income for book money. He had advised 
him to invest it in a psychology. 

It had been a long time since I had hada 
dollar and a half to spend for a new book, so 
I said nothing, although somewhat nettled at 
the great man’s manner. But I misjudged 
him. Next week the express brought a 
package containing twenty books; among 
them the works of Professors James, Ladd 
and Baldwin. The revolution in psychology 
had swept into my study. There they are 
on that shelf. My heart warms as I look at 
them. I wrote to him, ‘' I always thought 
you were a great man; now I know it.”’ 


What the “Assistant Pastor’ Does 


¥ )U may, perhaps, judge by this time 
that the ‘‘ Assistant Pastor’’ is not a 
good financier. If so you do her wrong. 


Besides her church duties as president of 
the Ladies’ Progressive Aid Society, teacher 


of a large class of young people in the 
school, and family visitor, she is a dry 
goods economist, doing all her own sew 


ing; and is also her own housekeeper and 
maid-of-all-work. Moreover, this wonderful 
little woman keeps a day-book and ledger, 
and accounts for every particular penny, 
and she receives them all. Indeed, with 
the income of my friend, the mechanic next 
door, she would soon make me moderately 
rich. 

At the social functions we attend she 
wears a black silk gown, which was made 
for her before our marriage. A breadth of 
new silk is required to remodel it. Shethinks 
we cannot aftord it. But I am determined 
we will afford it, even if I have to turn wood 
sawyer to the scandal of my congregation. 


She was a pretty schoolmistress when we 
were married, and is pretty yet. Then she 
had nice clothes; but that was long ago. 


Why teachers will persist in marrying poor 
ministers passes my comprehension. 

The other day her sister went with her on 
a Shopping tour. Her sister said: ‘‘ Eliza 
beth, you'd better buy one of those little pink 
collars for your dress. They are only 
fifty cents.’’ 

** No, I can’t,’’ 

‘* Good 


best 


she replied. 
gracious, Elizabeth, 
afford to do even that?’’ 

She told me afterward that it was not so 
much what her sister said as the way she 
said it. When a man is so poor that a wife 
like mine can’t please her innocent heart 
with a little fifty-cent pink collar it makes 
him think long thoughts. 


can’t you 


The Problem of Maintaining Appearances 


HY do churches, with enough exceptions 

to save the profession from utter despair, 
reduce the incomes of their ministers to the 
minimum, and then expect them to be inde- 
pendent, liberal and charitable? How is it 
that the kindest heart often goes with the 
most slender purse? How is it that men of 
education, culture and refinement must often 
live more economically than the mechanics 
in their congregations? How can a minister 
meet all the multifarious demands upon him, 
pay his debts and remain honest on such 
inadequate remuneration? Which is the 
more difficult, to maintain the appearance of 
a gentleman, which he is required to do, on 
an income that warrants only shabby gen- 
tility, or to support a reputation for charity 
and liberality on a sum that justifies nothing 
but the severest parsimony ? 


I pointed: 


Such conditions 
undermine a man’s 
self-respect and blunt 
his finer sensibilities. 
If he attempts to exact what belongs to him, 
or to earn money in other directions, he is 
likely to be called self-seeking and merce- 
nary. Wages in most occupations have been 
increased from ten to twenty per cent., to 
meet the increased cost of living. Ministers’ 
salaries have remained stationary, which is 
equivalent to a decrease. ‘The wave of pros- 
perity, sweeping over the country, has only 
accentuated the poverty of the parsonages, 
and the words of Peter, ‘‘ Silver and gold 
have I none,’’ spring daily unbidden to the 
lips of a thousand country pastors. Is it any 
wonder that ministers undertake work other 
than ministerial, and sometimes seek advance- 
ment by questionable methods ? Provision 
must be made for the future. Meantime age 
comes on apace, and that mysterious clerical 
‘dead-line’’ comes into view, over which 
some leap successfully, while others trip and 
fall by the wayside. 

This is not written in a pessimistic spirit. 
I should be sorry to think that any surpassed 


me in love for the members of Christ’s 
church. With all their faults, they are the 
salt of the earth. Already there are signs 


that they are awakening to the necessity of 
an enlargement of the material rewards of 
the rank and file of their pastors. 
Explanations of these conditions are as 
thick as the theorists who speculate upon 


them. A hasty judgment assigns the poverty 
of many of the weaker churches as the 
cause. But the fact that the larger churches 


are often less liberal—in proportion to their 
size and wealth—than the smaller ones 
shows that this reason does not wholly meet 
the situation. 


If Church People Would Only Think 


ANY examples similar to the following 

may be cited. An urban church, having 
a membership of three hundred and fifty, pays 
its pastor a salary of one thousand dollars 
a year. Of this sum, house rent claims 
twenty-five dollars a month; and there are 
three children. The church enrollment has 
doubled within twenty years; the stipend 
remains unchanged. Neither poverty nor 
weakness can fully account for this insuffi- 
cient compensation. 

Again, a surface judgment may suggest 
that the fault is meanness. This, likewise, 
is a wrong conclusion. The churches of 
to-day are not penurious. The fathers of 
fifty years ago would be filled with wonder 
could they see the generosity with 
Christians of this decade pour out 
wealth for every benevolent enterprise. 

The real reason, to my mind, is unthink 
ing ignorance—a totally inadequate appre- 
ciation, on the part of the people, of their 
pastors’ vital needs. For instance, 


which 
their 


how 


many members of an average congregation 
can quite understand the statement that 


a well-equipped minister requires at least a 
hundred dollars a year for books? As a 
matter of fact, two hundred dollars would be 
a moderate allowance. Did churches but 
recognize the increased efficiency that lies in 
a tolerable margin above food, clothing and 
shelter, how quickly would it be furnished. 
A Hypocrite of the Highest Type 
M' IST church members will resent the insin 
uation that they are not acquainted with 
their ministers’ real needs, and that they do 
not, therefore, adequately provide for them. 
This resentment is a compliment —I hope 
my clerical brethren will pardon me — to 
the consummate hypocrisy of their pastors. 
I mean hypocrisy in its best sense. Nowhere 
is the sentiment of decent pride and self 
respect more highly developed than in the 
clergy and their families. Where can be 
found men who dress so well, whose families 
present so good an outward appearance, who 
have so many of the refinements of life, who 
so generally educate their children, on such 
pittances as do ministers ? 

Is the larder low? No complaint is made, 
and no one knows. Are the petticoats worn? 
They are hidden. The average pastor ac- 
cepts what is given him without question, 
holds his head up and makes a brave face, 
oftentimes on what will barely supply the 
needs of a common laborer. And lo! it 
comes to pass that an impression goes abroad 
that a minister’s small portion possesses, in 
some mysterious way, the elasticity of the 
miraculous loaves and fishes. Congregations 
are not altogether to blame for such false 
impressions. 

But let some inquisitive parishioner break 
through that barrier of self-respect, and dis- 
close the pitiful subterfuges resorted to, and 
there follows such an outpouring of liberality 
as proves conclusively that churches are far 
from any intention of meanness. They 
simply do not know. 

‘* Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn. And the laborer is worthy 
of his reward.’’ There must be at least a 
hundred thousand muzzled oxen treading 
out corn for the churches of this Christian 
land. This is written with the hope of mak- 
ing more apparent the superior effectiveness 
of the unmuzzled ox. 
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Chafing dish cookery 


“A 2 Pad 


You may feel satisfied with 
your chafing dish successes, 
but unless you have used 


extract of beef, you have yet 
to secure that piquant flavor 
that is de rigeuer to the highest 
achievement of chafing dish 
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: cookery. © send today for 
e ‘*Culinary Wrinkles ’’ (free on 
¢ request). © it will assist you 
in the clever use of the chafing 
4g dish. © it will tell you how 
F to make dainty, toothsome | 
\ dishes more appetizing and ° 
4 more digestible. © of course, 4 
fy in the ordinary use of the § 
? chafing dish extract of beef is 4 
not indispensable, but why be 
a conventional — why not do { 
* something that is not com- 4 


monplace? © something that 
will add to the enjoyment of 
your dishes. © something 
that will dispel the horrors of 
late suppers. @ try extract of *% 
beef the time and note # 
the result. © do not experi- 
ment but insist on 


Armour’s Extract of Beef, + 
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the brand that is in demand. 4 
2 © sold by all druggists and & 
*) crocers. 4 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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IF YOU LIKE ASPARAGUS 
TRY 


ASPAROX 


A combination of Armour’s Fluid Beef and 
selected California Asparagus Juice. 


DELICIOUS TEMPTING 
APPETIZING 
FOR COOKING FOWL OR GAME 


A small quantity of Asparox used for 
basting game of all kinds, chicken, etc., gives 
a delicious piquant flavor that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

Asa hot drink one or two teaspoonfuls 
of Asparox in acup of hot water with a half- 
ounce of milk or cream, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper, makes a most delicious 
drink. With croutons it may be served as 
a course for luncheon. 

Asparox is packed in 4-0z. and 12-0z. opal 
bottles and sold by all grocers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 35c. and 
we will deliver a 4-0z. bottle prepaid. 

| Asparox is served at all soda fountains. 


-ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 
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VERY one who becomes a 
reader of books becomes a 
buyer of books as well, for it is 

impossible to love books without de 

siring to possessthem. A great deal 
is said about the romance of collecting rare 
and beautiful books: following them for years, 
knowing where they are, and finally, by some 
lucky turn of affairs, securing them. There 
are books in private libraries to-day which 
scores of collectors are watching; and when, 
by any «¢ hance, these books go to the auction 
room these would-be purchasers will be rep 
resented by booksellers with instructions to 
buy at any price. There is a truer 
however, than that of collecting 

they are rare or have personal asso 
ciations: the romance of collecting books 
because they are loved, and collecting them 
as the result of rigid economy and. self 
denial The pursuit of books by those who 
them better than they love pleasure is 
ennobling in itself and rich in the deepest 
satisfactions. The family which is 
accumulating a little library is always a 
family. It may have had slight ad 
vantages; its surroundings may be of the 
humblest kind and its means of the narrow 
est; but if the love of good books has become 
so much a part of the family life that an 
increasing number of such books are found 
in the home, the way is opening toward 
freedom, inteiligence and refinement. 


true 





romance, 
books be 


cause 


love 
slowly 


rising 


A Library in Every Home 

2a IS a mistake to suppose that 
libraries are the luxury of the very 
rich. No people need books more than 
people of very moderate means, for 
books bring the world to the door of the 
home so that one may travel without expense 
and without leaving work 
Every home, however modest in size and fur- 
nishing, ought to have a book-room. This 
does not involve spending a large amount of 
money; it only involves spending a fixed sum, 
and spending it regularly, uponaplan, Most 
people buy books as they buy fruit or theatre 
tickets: they buy the latest novel because 
some one has spoken well of it, or the latest 
biography because it is talked about; and the 
result is a case full of books, some good, 

some bad, and the greater part indifferent. 
To make a library as contrasted with a 
mere collection of books it is necessary to 
plan your purchases and never to buy the 
book of the hour only; either borrow it or let 
it alone. It is astonishing how many 
can be bought with smoil amounts of money 
if the purchases are made with care and the 
money is persistently devoted to th % 
Doctor Nicoll mentions a man who lett seven 
teen thousand voluny. and whose income 
never had reached a thousand dollars a year! 
Some of the greatest treasures in book col 
lecting have fallen into the hands of men of 
moderate incomes, who have denied them- 
selves some pleasure in order to secure rare 
books. Such book-buving as this is excellent 
in its way, but the real book-buyer is he who 
buys because he loves the book and wants its 
constant companionship; and to such a book- 
lover the growth of the books in the 


one's place of 


books 


slow 


book-room is a pleasure which is finer and 
deeper because it stands for self-denial, 
The Culture of Self 
HE Reverend Hugh Black is one 


of the foremost 
Scotland, a 


preachers in 
leading citizen of 





Edinburgh, and a man of fine spirit 
and training. He has written well 


such 


about 
* Work,’’ 

latest book, 
in the vein of thought which runs through his 


subjects as ** Friendship,’’ 
“Culture and Restraint,’’ and his 
‘The Practice of Self-Culture,’’ is 


earlier books, but is, in certain respects, more 
popular and practical. Mr. Black is one of 
the fortunate few who can make the highest 
aims clear and real to others. He 
scholar’s instinct for honesty 
ness, and a scholar’s devotion to the best 
things in thought and life; but he has also 
the gift of intellectual and spiritual helpful- 
and, unlike many scholars, he believes 
that the best in life is not too good for any 
man or woman who is willing to strive for it. 

Taking as his ideal of culture Milton’s 
noble detinition, “‘IT call a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man 
to perform, justly, skillfully and magnani 
mously, all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war,’’ Mr. Black out- 
lines a plan of self-development in ‘‘ The 
Practice of Self-Culture ’ which is both prac- 
ticable and idealistic. His book might be a 
little more definite in detailed suggestion 
and advice; but he has succeeded in present- 
ing a general view of the subject which 
cannot fail to give light and leading to the 
host of those who are eager to make the most 
of themselves. He deals with the body, the 
mind, the imagination, the emotions, the 
conscience and the spirit with practical in- 
telligence and with that religious feeling 
which ought always to go with any attempt 
to interpret the nature or the life of men. 


has a 
and thorough- 


ness, 


Thackeray’s Letters 
HERE are a great many people who 
do not like to read letters; they find 
the lack of continuity a bar to interest, 





and they weary of the frequent change 
of subjects. No form of writing is so 
tiresome as the dull letter; but, on the. other 


hand, no form is more interesting than the 
letter when it is charged with personality. 
What is called ‘‘ literary quality ’’ was so con- 
stantly within Thackeray’s reach that his most 
informal and unimportant note had the touch of 
literature on it. That rare and elusive some- 
thing which makes the great writer, and which 
many highly-trained people work for unsuc 

cessfully all their lives, seems to have been in 
Thackeray’s keeping from the beginning of his 
career. Theslender volume of ** Thackeray’s 
Letters to an American Family ”’ is charged 
with his personality toa degree which makes it 
a kind of revelation of the man. Those who 
know him as the author of ‘* Barry Lyndon’? 
and “Vanity Fair,’’ and whothink him acynic, 
ought to correct that wholly false impression 
by reading these unguarded, humorous, affec- 
tionate outpourings of the confidences of one 
of the most tender and loyal hearts that ever 
beat ina man's breast. The whimsicalities, 
the nonsense, the beguiling illustrations, the 
unforced sentiment, the deep feeling, will 
make this book dear to every one who loves 
‘Henry Esmond" and *' The Newcomes."’ 
‘IT want to say God bless you! God bless 
you! and can hardly see the paper for—for 


something in my eves which brings a film 


over them as I think of you and of your 

great goodness to me. You must let me 

Write to you often and often, won’t you? 

And do the same to me, please. Now will 
you, and vou write to-morrow ?”? 

An Interpretation of Japan 

Fete the many books on the 

F ages rful people who have been 

holding the attention of the world for 

the past vear none has thrown more 

light on the qualities which most 

attract and bewilder Western observers than 


Mr. Lafeadio Hearn’s ‘* Japan: Au 
at Interpretation.’’ Mr. Hearn’s father was 
an Irishman, his mother a Greek; he was 
born in Santa Maura; spent his childhood 
and youth in Wales, Ireland, England and 
France; worked as a bookkeeper, book- 
agent and restaurant-keeper in Cincinnati and 
New Orleans; spent some time in the West 
Indies; published his first book twenty vears 
ago; went to Japan in 1890; became a teacher 
it. the University of Tokyo; married a Japanese 
girl and became a Japanese citizen. The 
title of his first book, *‘ Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literatures,’’ was significant of his 
roving instinets and of the opening up of the 
world of thought and knowledge to people of 
every race. His later books dealt largely 
with the most subtle and elusive aspects of 
Japanese life, for he was both a mystic and 
an impressionist. ‘' Ghostly Japan’’ and 
‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan’’ are not 
adequate pictures of modern Japan and need 
the rectification of other and more substan 
tial studies, but they are full of the delicacy 
of taste, the charm of manner and the re- 
tinement of mind which are in unusual degree 
the heritage of the Japanese. In ‘ Japan: 
An Attempt at Interpretation ’’ Mr. Hearn 
shows how and why these qualities became 
a heritage, and explains, from the standpoint 
of primitive faith and custom, the Japan of 
to-day, with its wonderful unity of aim, its 
passion for country and Emperor, its quick 
assimilation of modern methods, its aston- 
ishing efficiency in war, its artistic charm. 
A Book of Essays 
DR EVERAL volumes of well-written 
essays have appeared this season, 
and among them a first place must be 
given Mr. Bliss Perry’s ‘* The Amateur 
Spirit,’’ a collection of six papers on a 
variety of subjects but having a certain unity of 
aimanud congruity of manner. The first essay, 
which gives its title to the volume, strikes the 
keynote of the book: the necessity of uniting to 
freshness of feeling and enthusiasm the skill 
which comes from thorough training. This 
country has been the home of the amateur 
spirit; the spirit which inspires the belief not 
only in the equality of men but also in the 
equality of their competency. The feeling has 
prevailed that one man is as good as another 
for all purposes, and that a capable, honest 
man can turn his hand successfully to any 
kind of work. And because it was new this 
country has been the paradise of the Jack-of- 
all-trades. There were great qualities be- 
hind this general resourcefulness, but in the 
competition of the modern world this native 
force must be trained, steadied, educated. 
This fact Mr. Perry illustrates from many 
points of view, with clear insight into the 
value of the amateur spirit anda very sane 
view of its limitation. His book is a capital 
example of the union of the amateur spirit 
with professional skill; it is, in its way, a 
model of good writing: clear, direct, serious, 
but free from the didactic tone. 


Attempt 


A Few of the Season’s Novels 


fl UT of the mass of later novels of 
: the season a few may be selected 


as worth serious reading or as furnish- 

4 ing wholesome Civersion from severer 
a) tasks. 

Miss Sedgwick’s ** Paths of Judgment”? is 
of the stories of the hour which 
first-hand observation and careful workman 
ship. Her earlier stories were welcomed in 
these columns as promises of fresh and thor 
ough work; these promises are being ful 
filled. Miss Sedgwick has not, , Struck 
very great notes; but she has shown talent of 
a high order. She has the gift of divination 
and the power of making experience reveal 
character. Her men and women work out 
what is in them. She has the psychological 
instinct as Mrs. Wharton has it, 
ordinates it more 


Pad 


- 


one shows 


as yet 


but she sub 
thoroughly to dramatic 


ends, and tells her story without too much 
analysis and description. ‘* Paths of Judg 


ment’’ is a fresh and interesting exposition 
of the relentlessness with which time and life 
wear down through youthful graces and 
charm of temperament, and strike at last the 
foundations of character. 

The Reaper,’’ on the other hand, de- 
pends for its interest on vital dealing with 
elemental passions and relations and fresh 
and vivid feeling for Nature. Miss Edith 
Rickert is a new writer, although this is not 
her first book; and she has chosen for the 
scene of her story a background which is 
new to readers of American fiction. The 
remoteness and the ruggedness of the 
Shetland Islands, touched by the terror and 
splendor of the Northern seas, are most 
effectively and dramatically used to heighten 
and deepen the interest of the simple human 
drama with which Miss Rickert deals. It 
would suggest too much the purely theatrical 


and mechanical to describe these things as 
stage setting, but they could hardly have 


been more skillfully devised to give the story 
the aid of constant appeal to the imagination. 
The chief figure, a man of the heroic instincts 
of his Norse ancestors, and steeped in their 
great myths and legends, has the dignity of 
a great sacrifice silently and sadly accom- 
plished, with a sudden breaking of soft light 
in the end. 

Of wholly different interest is The 
Flower of Youth,’’ from a writer who has 
given us some charming impressions of child 
life. Mr. Gilson’s quality is a certain ten- 
derness of sentiment which is relieved by 
humor and kept well away from sentimen 
tality. This is not a story in the conventional 
sense; it is a middle-aged romance of two 
married people, a little, but not too much, 
disguised by the talk of children, by family 
cares and by the tasks of life. Years ago 
Mr. George William Curtis dealt with the 
same theme in ‘ Prue and I,’’ a bit of charm- 
ing idealism in the life of a poor, middle-aged 
clerk and his plain little wife. The Flower 
of Youth’’ has the same motive but works it 
out in an entirely different fashion. There 
is pleasant reading in this book for those who 
know that love still is, and always must be, 
the fountain of joy in life, and there is wisdom 
and hope in it for the unfortunates who have 
grown rich without growing happy, and who 
have loaded themselves down with things in 
the hope of getting joy out of possessions. 


Mr. Kipling’s Stories 


N THESE days it is unfortunately 


necessary to qualify any cordial 
commendation of a book of short 
stories by Mr. Kipling, and this has 
never been more essential than in 


dealing with ‘* Traffics and Discoveries,’’ a 
collection of short stories, embracing some 
of the most poetic and artistic, and some of 
the most materialistic, stories which have 
come lately from the hand of an English 
author. Mr. Kipling is a born story-teller, 
but many times of late years there have been 
signs of weariness in his work. The old 
fire and passion, the vivid characterization, 
the rush of emotion, have been perceptibly 
lessened. When all this is said by way of 
qualification it must be added that no living 
writer could have put into this volume what 
Mr. Kipling has put there: fresh feeling for 
primal forms of human experience, passion- 
ate sympathy with men who deal with 
material things, extraordinary power of 
dramatizing material things and processes, 
and occasionally, as in ‘‘ They,’’ a flash of 
the finest spiritual insight. One must go 
back to ‘‘ The Brushwood Boy ’”’ and to some 
passages in ‘‘ Kim’? to find the parallel of 
this delicate and beautiful tale. It is when 
Mr. Kipling deals with Boer War experiences 


that he becomes didactic, offensive and 
commonplace. At his best he is the most 
original genius now writing fiction” in 


England; faulty as much of his work is, the 
touch of genius is on it; and no one can tell 
when he will open a new vein and disclose a 
new insight into life. 


Noor im W. Mob 
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California’s finest tribute to 
the dining tables of the world 
The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


awards to Bishop's Jellies, Jams, 


Fruits 


The Grand Prize 


Preserves and Crystallized 


Which sustains the claims we have 


alwavs made that Bishop’s Pre- 
serves and other fruits are unques- 
tionably pure and the finest in the 
world. ‘The American women have 
also awarded us the Grand Prize 
of their approval of our unquestion- 
ably pure fruits. ‘Thus the Bishop 
products are accorded first place 
authorities in 


by the two highest 


the land. 
BISHOP AND COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 JAY STREET 


Newirrr vA 








A booklet which 
teaches spice 
blending, pre- 

» Domestic Science 


‘“‘Tone’s Spicy Talks”’ 


pared ly Mrs. Hiller, Principal of Chicage 

lraining School, SENT FRE} with a full-sized packag re of any 
spice you may select, if ys uu send 10 cents and your grocer’s name 
Mention THE LADIES’ HOME Jou RN Al 


Disappointment impossible when making SNAPPY, DAINTY 
CAKES, PIES or PUDDINGS, using 
The recognized standard of — in all States where pure fix 
=== ms exist. Sold by responsil ‘e 


grocers, always in 10c. flavor-retain- 


ing packages 


#1000 paid for information 
that will better these Spices. 


TONE BROTHERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











Do you like the disagreeable 
odors that come from boiling the 
wash ? 

Fels-Naptha 


simple, 


soap and _ its 


of wash- 
‘Takes 


washes clothes 


sensible way 
all 


half the time, 


ing avoids this. 


cleaner, and they last longer. 
No hot water needed. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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Beautiful America 


A Department Devoted to Beautifying Our Homes and Towns 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 

















A Kansas Home Made 


UST a year ago this department came 
into existence. It is well now to look 
over the work of the year, and to see 
whether the effort was worth while. 
Last January we took text from 

William Morris in an effort to beautify our 

homes and towns ‘‘ until the contrast is less 

disgraceful between the fields where the 
beasts live and the streets where men live.’’ 

What has the effort amounted to? What 
are the ‘‘ signs of the times’’? 

For one thing, the women of America— 
and not a few men—have surely shown 
interest. Upward of twelve hundred letters 
have been addressed to this department, 
coming from almost every State in the Union. 
These letters have, for the most part, been 
written by thoughtful and evidently public- 
spirited women and men, and have usually 
asked questions—sometimes, indeed, ques- 
tions very hard to answer satisfactorily. 
They have shown strongly, however, two 
things: (1) a warm interest in the movement 
for a Beautiful America, and (2) the need 
for a means of supplying collated and sys- 
tematic information. 

The letters breathing interest have been 
a great encouragement to the editor of the 
department. What a thousand women of 
America, self-selected -by their interest in 
making the land beautiful, think upon the 
subject, as shown by what they write, is mighty 
stimulating reading. 





HE need for collated and systematic infor- 
mation upon the many matters connected 
with cleaning up and beautifying America 
has become strikingly apparent as the in- 
quiries have mounted up. One woman wants 
to know the plants that will give her prompt 
results on the wind-swept plains of the far 
Northwest; another asks what tree will give 
shade quickly in North Carolina. A plaint- 
ive inquiry from Texas says, ‘‘ Our little 
civic league is in great need of some help 
from other workers. Weshould liketo know 
what other civic leagues are doing. We 
want some interesting lines of study; if proper 
literature can be bought where can we get it ?’’ 
Workers for this great cause have for years 
felt the need of well-prepared literature on 
the many points included, but until the fall 
of 1904 no concerted effort had been under- 
taken for its preparation and dissemination. 
The American Civic Association, formed in 
June last by the union of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association with the 
American League for Civic Improvement, is 
preparing, as rapidly as funds will permit, a 
series of carefully-edited leaflets upon the 
many subjects involved, each leaflet written 
by the head of some one of its fifteen active 
departments. For instance, the leaflet on 
public nuisances has been prepared by 
Frederic Law Olmsted, Jr., a noted land- 
scape architect; that on children’s gardens 
by Dick J. Crosby, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. Application to 
the American Civic Association, North 
American Building, Philadelphia, with a 
stamp for reply, will bring information about 
these leaflets and about the organization. 


WANT to mention a few of the achieve- 

ments of the year, as reported to this depart- 
ment or to the American Civic Association. 

One woman, a landscape architect ‘of 
Chicago, being in consultation upon the pos- 
sibilities of landscape beauty for a great 
railroad, pointed out the ugliness of the bill- 
boards that had crept on to the right-of-way 
and about the station. The right word at the 
right time to the right man, and advertising 
signs vanished quickly from the thousands 
of miles of track belonging to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad! What 
men and newspapers have failed to do is 
often within the power of the righteously 
courageous woman who dares to try! 

A Kansas woman sends a picture of her 
humble home, made beautiful beyond telling 
by the roses she has planted. 

Of individual achievements there are very 
many, but let us note a few things done col- 
lectively by the Beautiful America Clubs or 


Beautiful by a Woman 


Civic Leagues. In a Pennsylvania city the 
good women had in 1904 the most successful 
of all their ‘‘ back-yard prize contests.’’ 
There were 161 competitors, and twenty-four 
prizes were awarded for meritorious work. 
One year I served as inspector along a back- 
vard ‘‘ route,’’ and saw what it meant to the 
community to have this effort for beauty going 
on. A great uplift results from such efforts. 
Why not extend it to a thousand towns in 
1905? The same Civic Club in this city had 
the courage a few years ago to employ one 
““white-wing’’ street cleaner to clean two 
blocks of a paved street for one month. 
Apparently the effort fell flat; but now, after 
many days, a company of ‘‘ white-winged ”’ 
sweepers keeps well polished all the paved 


streets. All by reason of the faith and 
energy of a few women! 
N COHOES, New York, another “ lawn 


prize contest ’’ brought remarkable results. 
To make sure of attention the Business Men’s 
Association sent a canvasser to call attention 
to the contest, in which there were one hun- 
dred and fifty-three entries, including actu- 
ally seven manufacturing corporations! The 
whole cost of the effort was ninety-seven 
dollars, of which seventy dollars was paid in 
fourteen prizes, and my correspondent writes: 
‘* The contest was the means of seeing the 
city kept cleaner, the yards made a pleasure 
to look upon, and many properties improved 
by painting. And think of it—the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad and a local manufac- 
turer of fire engines entered for prizes, and 
worked up grounds so pleasing that the 
judges had to give each of them ten dollars.’’ 

By-the-way, this association made a _ prac- 
tical request of all citizens ‘“‘to put forth 
effort to improve the looks of property by 
having well-kept lawns, by seeing that yards 
are kept free from unsightly ash-cans, refuse, 
etc., and by refraining from throwing waste 
paper, etc., upon the public highways and 
streets, thus setting an example of cleanli- 
ness.’’ Such a request, courteously made by 
a local organization, will do much good any- 
where; and a dozen women in any town can 
organize a prize contest, securing the little 
money required from sympathetic men 


N CHAUTAUQUA, the beautifully placed 

summer city of education, there had crept 
in a sordid disregard for beauty about the 
homes. But an organization, headed by an 
active woman, in 1904 worked wonders in 
bringing property owners to a sense of 
their duties and opportunities. Prizes were 
offered, eagerly contested for, and duly 
awarded, for cleaning up back yards, etc. ; 
and then each prize-winner returned the 
money received to the treasury of the Village 
Improvement Association for its benefit! 

Pictures, lantern slides, a public meeting 
or two and much quiet work changed a con- 
spicuous gorge wall in Ithaca, New York, 
from a filthy mass of ashes and worse to a 
richly green slope. 

The recital of the work covered in one 
year’s effort of the Civic Club of Portland, 


Maine, is interesting, and in one sense very 
significant: ‘‘ We do not seek to do aggres- 
sive work, but to codperate with the powers 
that be, and much good work has been done 
for our city. Many ordinances have been 
established and enforced through our instru 
mentality. Our department of trees and 
parks has in the last year protected with 
wire over one thousand trees which were 
being destroyed by horses driven by careless 


drivers, and has planted trees in many 
places to beautify our city. Public baths 
have been established ; our public health 


committee has suppressed many nuisances; 
but the best work of all has been done by 
our committee on schools and playgrounds. 
Our guest meetings are well attended 
much interest is manifested.”’ 

Notice the sentence about codperating with 


and 


the ‘“‘ powers that be’’; it points a moral. 
Many individuals and organizations lose 


influence and waste energy by declaiming 
against the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ instead of 
endeavoring to win them to right thinking 
and right doing. I have known great results 
to follow a little interest in and effort upon a 
public official whom every one was con- 
demning instead of sustaining and guiding. 


OORESTOWN, New Jersey, not far from 

Philadelphia, is the centre of an active 
improvement effort, to foster which a neat 
little monthly paper is issued. More than 
a thousand packages of flower seeds were 
supplied to the school-children in 1904, and 
a section of the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation invites children to membership at 
twenty-five cents a year, payable in work! 
Here is another idea to work upon. 

So much for the interest shown and the 
work accomplished. Both are encouraging, 
and point toward better work and greater 
results. The suggestions received are also 
of interest and importance. Sometimes they 
come in the way of a bitter complaint against 
an outrage committed, as in the work of 
road-masters and township authorities in 
cutting away all beautiful growths along the 
highways under the guise of ‘‘ cleaning up”’ 
the roads; or in caustic comment upon the 
billboard avenues one must travel upon to 
get anywhere. These suggestions I shall 
use during the year, and I will welcome 
others when accompanied by detailed infor- 
mation and incidents. 


_ for the year 1905, what? If the 
women mean it, a great advance toward 
Beautiful America along all lines. Organize, 
educate, act! Let no discouragements serve 
to check the effort, either of the individual 
or of the organization. Have you ever 
watched a mason cleave a great stone witha 
hammer? He strikes; the stone is as solid 
as ever. He strikes again and again, and 
yet the stone is whole. He keeps on strik- 
ing; no crack, even, shows for his work. 
Undiscouraged, he strikes again, and behold, 
the stone has fallen apart! So it is with 
civic effort —let us strike, undiscouraged at 
apparent hardness; the stone of ugliness and 
civic meanness will break surely, and disap- 
pear from the path of Beautiful America. 

Organize— where two or three are gath- 
ered, in America, there is the power of 
organized effort. Send to me (withatwo-cent 
stamp) for Leaflet Number 1 on ‘* How to 
Form a Beautiful America Club,’’ which has 
suggestions for a simple organization. 

To help plan for the work of spring send 
to me for Leaflet Number 2, ‘‘ How to Plant 
the Home Grounds.’’ It is plain and simple; 
it has some pictures that talk. A two-cent 
stamp will bring it. 

During 1905, in addition to fostering or- 
ganization, home adornment, flower prize 
contests and billboard abolishment, I hope to 
call attention to the need for uniform laws 
protecting the wild plants and flowers along 
the highways from the assaults of legal igno- 
rance, and to the importance of securing 
better surroundings for our rural _ school- 
houses. I shall be glad to have short, pointed 
letters on these subjects, giving facts as well 
as suggestions, with pictures if possible. 

















A Border of Asters, Marigolds and Petunias which Cost Less than 50 Cents to Make 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


(Highest award of merit) 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
ST. Louts, Mo 

by the committee of awards, composed of 
experts representing every large country, 
here and abroad, thus officially stamping 
the superiority of Artloom Tapestries over 
all exhibitors—among them the leading 
European manufacturers. 

Artloom Tapestries are for the home 
Their introduction has been brought about 
by the demands of discerning women every- 
where. The Artloom idea represents the 
highest standard of design and artistic col- 
oring, taste in treatment, skill in weaving. 


TS} “4 — 


Mercerized Curtains $7.00 Per Pair 


are of the rich silky appearance and represent the 
high grade of Artloom patterns, made in art color- 
ings as deep and rich as the warm backgrounds of a 
Master's canvas: red, wine, olive, brown, nile, rose and 
Hunter's Green. The design of the dado and side 
border is a strong effect in floral and festoon combina 
tion. The same motif is used for the centre of the 
curtain in the Armure Ground. These curtains are 
fifty inches wide by three yards long, with deep, 
heavily tasseled fringe 

For sale by leading drygoods dealers and department 
Stores. Ask your dealer for Artlooin Tapestries. Insist upon 
seeing this label. It is on every genuine Artloom production, 














Registered 
ADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Write, giving the uo your i enler of 
department store, for Style Haak v lets 
with Artloom suggestions for every * " | 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this coupon aad © i | 
with ten cents and we will send you a plush velour square | 
in red or green, that can be used for centre piece or | 


mounted for pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in any 
store and they are made exclusively by us. 33H 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















To 
Beautify 
Your 

Home 


IMPSON'S Art Draperies 
Cretonnes, Taffetas, Silkalines, Satines, Corded 


Tapestries, and many other beautiful fabrics 
for home decoration — are 











equal to imported 
at one-third the cost 


and are better than any other American make 
at any price 


Simpson’s have artistic designs, 
fine finish and fast colors 
Ask leading stores for samples 
Insist on getting Simpson's 
Gobelin Art Draperies. 
The Eddystone Manufacturing Co. 
Sole Makers Philadelphia 








CUT PRICES in 
PYROGRAPHY SUPPLIES 


Burnt Leather and Wood and Outfits 


MUIR & CO. 
388 Boylston 8t. Boston, Mass. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Solos for Church Services 


Please give a short list of soprano and tenor 
solos suitable for introduction at a church service. 
— A COLORADO GIRL. 

Soprano 

Bach, ‘* Mein Glaubiges Herze ” (My Heart Ever 
Faithful). 

Beethoven, ** Busslied’’ (A Song of Penitence). 

Dvorak, ‘‘ Come Unto Me.” 

Gounod, ‘‘ Glory to Thee, My God.’’ 

Mendelssohn, ‘* O for the Wings of a Dove.’’ 

Benedict, ‘‘ He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.’’ 


Tenor 


Adam, ‘* Cantique de Noél.” 

Beethoven, ‘* An die Hoffnung’’ (To Hope). 

Faure, ** Les Kameaux.’’ 

Parker, ‘‘ Jerusalem.”’ 

Liszt, ‘‘ The Lord My Shepherd Is.” 

Bruch, ‘‘ Thou Only Canst Give Peace.’”’ 
W. SJ. H. 


St. Cecilia at the Organ 
What is the story of the painting of ‘‘ St. 
Cecilia at the Organ’’: who painted it, and how 
does it rank as a work of art ?—BLISs. 


@ St. Cecilia was one of the four great virgins of 
the Latin Church who suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander Severus. She is 
represented in art as the patroness of music and 
musicians, with the organ, which she is supposed 
to have invented and dedicated to the service of 
God. She played also on other instruments, and 
sang so beautifully that the angels of Heaven de- 
scended to listen to her. She has been pictured 
many times and by all the Italians from Cimabue 
to Moretto, including Raphael, Garofalo, Parmi- 
giano, Campi and others. You probably refer to 
the Dresden picture by Carlo Dolci, in which St. 
Cecilia is shown seated (a half-length) at the 
organ; or the Louvre picture by Guercino (a three- 
quarters length), wherein she is again shown 
seated at the organ. Neither picture is a great 
work of art. Ae Ae 


Why There are so Few Blue Flowers 


Why is it that there are comparatively so few 
blue flowers ? — B. 


@ Because they represent the highest stage of color 
development in flowers. Scientific observation 
has shown that the least developed flowers are 
usually yellow. In fact, it is asserted that all 
flowers in their earliest form were of that color. 
Then some became white. Later a few of these 
acquired a pink, red or purple tint. Finally a 
comparatively small number of the most highly 
specialized grew to be lilac, violet or blue. So, 
according to Grant Allen, ‘‘ absolute deep ultra- 
marine probably marks the highest level of all.’’ 
This is the material reason. But there is an es- 
thetic one which appeals strongly to the reverent 
as indicating Divine foresight in ministering to 
man’s pleasure. Blue, as shown in the sky and 
the sea, is one of the commonest colors of Nature. 
Hence the eye is so used to it that there is not the 
same stimulating pleasure in viewing it that there 
is in viewing a less common color, such as red. 
Blue also has far less Juminous intensity than red. 
So, as flowers are for man’s zxsthetic delight, there 
are many more of the highly pleasure-giving red, 
yellow and orange flowers than of the less keenly 
stimulating blue ones. F.B. W. 


The Conductor of a Grand Opera 
What are the functions of the man who conducts 
a grand opera ?—P. S. S. 


Cc First, to make himself master of every detail of 
the score, vocal and instrumental. Having mas- 
tered these himself, it is his business to see that 
they are also mastered by all the singers and 
players concerned in the performance. He must 
rehearse the forces till they are perfect. At the 
performance, by the motions of his baton, his 
hands and his head, he reminds singers and 
players of what he has taught them at rehearsals, 
and thus keeps the interpretation on a basis of 
unity of spirit. He must so guide the orchestra 
that the singers shall be heard and have oppor- 
tunity to make all their prepared effects. In the 
older operas, in which the orchestra provided 
merely an accompaniment, the conductor was 
simply an accompanist. In the modern lyric 
drama he is an interpreter—and the chief inter- 
preter. ss Be 


The Story of Raphael's “ Transfiguration” 
I do not find it easy to understand Raphael’s 
‘* Transfiguration.’’ Can you help me with a brief 
history and explanation ?— WESTON. 


@ The “ Transfiguration’’ was begun in 1519. 
Raphael painted the upper part only; the lower 
part was finished after his death by Giulio Romano 
from Raphael’s designs. The picture was carried 
in the funeral procession to the Pantheon and hung 
above the painter’s body as it lay in state. It is 
now in the Vatican. It is a double composition. 
At the top is Christ in a glory of light, between 
Moses (right) and Elias (left); at the far side are 
Julian and St. Lawrence. Below, on the 
mountain top, are Peter, James and John, over- 
come by the splendor of light. At the foot of the 
mountain is a crowd gathered about the demoniac 
boy (Matthew xvii: 14), who is being brought for- 
ward by his father to be 
cured. The disciples, 
nine of whom are at the 
left, are expressing by 
signs their inability to 
heal the sufferer. A 
celebrated picture, but 
not by any means 
Raphael’s masterpiece. 
ee ty eX 
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Court of Last Resort 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John Van Dyke, Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “ The New York Sun.” 


Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Centre of Population in This Country 


Where is the centre of population in the United 
States, and how far and how often has it shifted? 
— SAN JOSE. 


@ It is in Bartholomew County, Indiana, about 
six miles southeast of the town of Columbus, the 
capital of the county, and some forty-seven miles 
south by east of Indianapolis. This point is 519 
miles west of the centre of population in 1790, 
when the first census was taken. It was then near 
Baltimore, Maryland. ‘Twenty years later it was 
near Washington, District of Columbia. Then for 
ten years it was in Virginia, for twenty years more 
in West Virginia, and from 1860 to 1880 in Ohio. 
Its longest shift was eighty-one miles from 1550 to 
1860, and its shortest fourteen miles from 1890 to 
1900. Its average shift has been about forty-seven 
miles westward every ten years. F. B. W. 


The Story of a Picture 
I should be glad to be told the story of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s picture, ‘‘ Dante’s Dream.’’— 
BEVERLEY FARMS. 


Cc The picture illustrates a passage from the ‘* Vita 
Nuova,’’ and represents Dante’s dream on the day 
of Beatrice’s death, June 9, 1290. In Rossetti’s 
own words: ** The scene is a chamber of dreams, 
strewn with poppies, where Beatrice is seen lying 
on a couch, as if just fallen back in death; the 
winged figure of Love carries his arrow pointed at 
the dreamer’s heart, and with it a branch of apple 
blossoms; as he reaches the bier Love bends fora 
moment over Beatrice with the kiss which her 
lover has never given her; while the two green-clad 
dream-lalies hold the pall full of May blossoms 
suspended for an instant before it covers her face 
forever.’ Fo Ge Fe Ee 


Sharps and Flats 

Is there a scientific foundation for the prevalent 
idea that the ‘‘ sharp’’ keys (keys having signatures 
of sharps) are most suitable for music of a brilliant 
nature, while keys in ‘‘ flats’’ are best for tender, 
elegiac strains ? — CLEARFIELD. 
@ No, there is none whatever. Helmholtz sug- 
gests that the use of scales embracing as many 
naturals as possible gives results of brightness, etc., 
on the piano simply because the white keys are 
longer than the black ones and thus deliver a 
bolder blow to the string. On bowed instruments, 
he says, the simple scales give more open strings 
than the flatted or sharped keys. According to 
Berlioz the characters of the different keys in 
orchestral composition are dependent upon their 
effect on the violin. For example, A-flat he calls 
‘* soft, veiled, very noble,” while G-sharp is ‘* nearly 
impracticable ; dull, but noble.’’ B-flat is ‘* easy, 
noble, but without pomp,’’ while A-sharp is 
‘* impracticable.”’ W./. i. 


Where a Day is Gained or Lost 
In traveling around the world at what point is a 
day lost ?— CURIOSITY. 


@ It depends on the direction in which you are 
going whether you lose a day or gain one. If you 
are westward bound you drop a day; if eastward 
bound you duplicate a day. In either case the 
change occurs in the midst of the Pacific, where 
the meridian of one hundred and eighty degrees 
east and west longitude from Greenwich runs from 
tne frozen north southward through the heart of 
the great ocean with practically no land to trav- 
erse. This is the line universally agreed upon as 
the one along which the world’s day begins. 
Theoretically it is a straight line from the North to 
the South Pole. Actually there are several devia- 
tions from it. Between Siberia and Alaska it turns 
east, then west, then east again to allow Siberia to 
be included in the Russian day and Alaska in the 
American day, and south of the Equator it once 
more sweeps to the east and back again to include 
various groups of islands in the Australian day. 
F. B. W. 


Piano Arrangements of Wagner 
I should like to be given a short list of piano 
arrangements of some of Richard Wagner’s best- 
known compositions.— MUSIC TEACHER. 


@ It is presumed that arrangements for two hands 
are meant. Here is the list: 
‘*Rienzi,’’ fantasies by E. Ketterer and Ch. 
Neustedt. 
‘* Flying Dutchman,”’ fantasy by Neustedt. 
‘* Tannhauser,’’ march by G. Schmeer. 
* Lohengrin,’’ fantasy by J. Leybach. 
‘** Tristan und Isolde,’’ potpourri by H. Cramer. 
‘*Die Meistersinger,’’ transcriptions of Walter’s 
two songs, and the apprentices’ dance, by 
G. Bell. 
Potpourri, by H. Cramer. 
Reminiscences of, by J. Raff. 
Overture, arranged by Carl Tausig. 
** Rheingold,’’ Walhall, L. Brassin. 
First scene, Alfred Jaell. 
‘*Die Walkiire,’’ three tone-pictures, L. 
Wotan’s farewell, A. Jaell. 
** Siegfried,’’ ‘* Waldweben,’’ L. Brassin. 
Two musical pictures by Joseph Rubinstein. 
** G6tterdimmerung,’’ musical picture by J. 
Rubinstein. 
Funeral march, H. Cramer. 
‘** Parsifal,’’ musical pictures by Joseph Rubinstein. 
Overture, J. Rubinstein. W.J. H. 


Brassin. 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
to art, music, and the popular topics of the day. Where answers by mail are desireda stamped envelope must 
be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
will confine their work to the printed page. 


Questions must absolutely be confined 
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Pictures of the Christ-Child 
Will you tell me why in so many of the 
Madonnas the Christ-Child is nude even when all 
the other figures are fully clothed ? 
I also want to know when 
Annunciation Jilies in the pictures of the Virgin 
originated, and what their meaning is.— EXETER 


Cc The old masters got the light of their pictures 
not from the sky, but directly from the figures. 
Flesh color was used as the high light, and prob- 
ably the Christ-Child was always painted nude that 


He might show the highest light and thus draw the 


eye instantly to Him as the centre of attraction. 
The Annunciation lily was used from the earliest 
Byzantine times. The Italians used it from the 
time of Giotto, or perhaps earlier. It was the 
favorite flower of Florence, besides being the lily 
of the tribe of Judah. It had different symbolic 
meanings, such as representing the Church and the 
glory of immortality; but usually it symbolized 
simply the purity of the Virgin. ct. Foo. 


The Real Purpose of Criticism 

If true criticism is an art, and a true artist is one 
who makes his audience forget his own personality 
in his interpretation of the art, why do our fore- 
most critics in music to-day use the first person 
in writing their articles, thereby keeping them- 
selves constantly in the minds of their readers ? — 
LONGBEACH. 


@ The ‘ foremost critics in music to-day’? 
all use the first person in their writings. 
Parry and Mr. Hadow do not; Mr. Krehbiel and 
Mr. Finck do not. There is, however, a new school 
whose theory is that the only possible criticism is a 
revelation of one’s self as influenced by an art work. 
The writers of this school must, of course, consist- 
ently force their personalities upon the attention 
of the reader. Some of them are among the most 
brilliant and suggestive writers on music. 
all, what difference does it make? The real pur- 
pose of criticism is to call to the notice of the 
careless observer the things in art worth thinking 
about and to induce him to think about them. If 
it can be done by an exposition of the thoughts and 
emotions of one man, even with a constant parade 
of his own personality, why not? W.J. H. 


do not 
Doctor 


No Change in Our Climate 
Has our climate changed in the last one hun- 
dred years ?— ALEXANDRIA. 


@ The popular impression is that it has—that it 
is milder than it used to be. But last winter was 
certainly one of the ‘‘ old-fashioned’’ sort for 
severity, and our summers of late have been un- 
usually cool, especiaily last summer. The fact is, 
as Schott proves in his exhaustive study of weather 
records in this country for about three-quarters of 
the last century, there is practically no reason to 
think our climate has changed. Later researches 
bear out this view. There are sure to be not only 
many cold years and many warm years in a century, 
but several successive cold years, followed by sev- 
eral warm years, at fairly regular periods. Some 
records seem to show that these periods are about 
twenty years in length; but Briickner’s investiga- 
tions have produced strong evidence that they are 
nearer thirty-five years in length. The slow swing 
of the pendulum of change through this long in- 
terval of time doubtless accounts for the popular 
impression that the climate has altered; but, as 
Professor Abbe has said, ‘* No important climatic 
change has yet been demonstrated —_. human 
history began.’ F. B. W. 


The Central Part in a Picture 


You say there must be one central figure in a 
picture: one centre of action, as a hero in a play. 
Now, in Rembrandt’s ‘* Lesson in Anatomy,’’ is 
the centre of action the professor, or the corpse? 
—T.C. K. 


Cc Not necessarily ‘‘ must be.’’ Many modern 
pictures, especially those called impressionistic, 
defy any such rule. In the‘* Lesson in Anatomy ’”’ 
the corpse is certainly the chief point of interest. 
It is central both in composition and light, and the 
action hinges there. The eye wanders from it in 
a few moments to encounter the professor and his 
pupils ranged about as secondary points of interest 
and light. Their presence and action instantly 
explain the dead body lying upon the slab before 
them. Most obviously it is a ‘* Lesson in 
Anatomy.” Firth Fo 2. 


The Number of Languages 
How many languages are there ?—L. N. 


@ It is uncertain, for authorities differ widely. 
The usual estimate is more than three thousand, 
including all the different dialects. But should 
dialects be included in the count? And if not, 
then at just what point does language degenerate 
into dialect or dialect develop into language? 
Philologists are by no means agreed on these ques- 
tions. A German philologist, Adelung, has figured 
out that there are 3424 known languages and 
dialects in use, divided as follows: American lan- 
guages, including, of course, those spoken by the 
Indians and other aborigines of North and South 
America, 1624; European, 587; Asiatic, 937; and 
African, 276. But Pott estimates that there are 

only about a thousand 


} languages, Babbi counts | 


up only 860, Farrar claims 
that there are ‘** certainly 
not fewer than 750,” 
while Hovelacque gives a 
table of 499 languages, 


The individual writers forty-one of which are 


extinct, leaving 458 aw | 


in use. F. 
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Undigested 
Coal 





“Clinkers” mean wasted fuel — un- 
digested heat— money thrown away. 
Trying to “pick out” clinkers at the 
ash-barrel destroys clothes and temper 

-and risks your health, Why con- 


tinue to use the clinker-producing, old 
fashioned heating methods? 


Beret 


RADIATORS 


extract the full volume of heat from every ounce of fuel 
and distribute it exactly where needed. The steam or hot 
water radiators are set close to or underneath the windows, 
in outer hallways, along the exposed walls—to meet the 
incoming cold. The home is warmed rniformly. A turn 
of the valve quickly heats the racliators; or you turn them 
off in any unused rooms and SAVE THE HEAT. We have 
figures that show the fuel saving pays for the outfit—which 
is so durable it outlasts the house it heats. 


Simple to put into OLD or new buildings—cottages to 
90-rooin buildings—without disturbance to building or oc- 
cupants. Need not be connected to street water supply. 
Let us send you our booklet ‘Heating Investments Suc- 
cessful."" Enquiries, stating kind and size of building you 
wish to heat, are very welcome. Our goods are ware- 
housed in all parts of the United States. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 


leBacie Ba cGscgacds cds 
After Holiday Sale 


Special money saving prices during ey EHF even up 
stock. Send list of “ things wanted "' TO-DA 
We will do the rest. 

















It Pa 


Buy from 
the MAKERS 


Freight Paid 
Anywhere in U. §. 








“GRANDFATHER CLOCKS” included 


Remember please that we manufacture something extra nice 

for every D: Room, Bedroom, Library and Parior require- 

| ment, and that this special January sale expires February Ist. 
| 
} 


| Linn Murray comita, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Used by the Royal Families and Smart Hotels 
Throughout Europe. 
















EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


Your friends just returned 
from Europe will tell you 
it is used everywhere in 
Families, Hotels, and Rail- 
way Dining Cars. 

Why ? 


Write for explanation and sample, enough for the family, 
naming your grocer. 


| **CEREBOS,’’ 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 










EGYPT SPAIN 


TURKEY GREECE 
THE NILE ‘ASSIS Holy LAND 
Sailings January 28, February 18, April 29; also many 
Spring and Summer Tours to Mediterranean, Northern 
and Central Europe and British Isles. Hundreds of de- 
lighted patrons conducted during past 2° years have appre- 
ciated the unique service of our small, select parties. 
TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE 


If you wish the fullest enjoyment from your next trip 
\ abroad, write for Book J, sent free on request. 











| | 532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Half-Hour Lessons in Music 


By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar 


First Five Minutes: Keyboard 
Study 


EN eager, expectant chil- 

dren, whose ages range 

from five to nine, seat 
themselves before a long table, on which is 
painted an exact fac-simile of the piano key- 
board. 

Touching the open piano I ask, ‘‘ What is 
this?’’ The answer being given, I explain, 
‘Ves, that is its firs# name, piano. The 
whole name is piano-forte. Pianos were first 
made in Italy, and the Italian words piano 
forte mean soft and loud. This instrument is 
called piano-forte because you can make 
sounds on it both soft and loud.’’ Then I 
strike the keys gently, producing a piano 
sound—-then vigorously, giving a /orle 
sound. 

‘* Now, please look at the table, and tell me 
what you see.’’ 

Nine-year-old Louis instantly raises his 
hand. ‘‘It’s painted to look like a piano 
keyboard, and has black and white keys.’’ 

‘Look again, and tell me how the black 
keys are placed.’’ 

After a few moments’ inspection the entire 
class answer: ‘‘ There are two black keys 
together, then three black keys together.’’ 

‘* Correct; and you must remember that, for 
only by looking at the black keys can you 
recollect the names of the white keys. There 
are seven white keys for you to learn, and 
they are named for the first seven letters of 
the alphabet — you may recite them.”’ 

With a will they shout: ‘‘A, B, C, D, E, 
, a” 

At this point the maid brings in a tray, on 
which are ten small plates, containing seven 
cracker letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. These 
cracker letters can be obtained at any grocer’s. 
One plate is placed before each child. 

After each has selected the letter A I call: 
‘‘ Attention! Before we learn which white 
keys bear the seven different names it is 
necessary for you to know how to move up 
and down the keyboard. 


‘From left to right is up, 
From right to left is down.”’ 


The class repeat this several times, and 
move the hands in the two directions. 

‘** Before continuing the lesson I wisl to tell 
you about the attendance card: 








doing all very 
quickly, to 
familiarize 
them with 
thinking the 
numbers and 
fingers which correspond. 

Holding my hand ex- 
tended with the first finger 
upright, I 
bend the first 
finger till it 
touches the 
palm of my hand, counting 
“one. “we.” “theese,” 
‘*four,’’ moving the finger back 
and forth with each count. | 
then repeat the exercise with 
each finger in turn. 

‘*Can the class tell what moves 
my fingers, while my hand and 
arm are motionless?’’ 7 

To my pleased surprise little Katherine, 
our youngest member, five years old, who has 
been intently watching my fingers, exclaims: 
‘I know, it’s those things,’’ pointing to her 
own knuckle joints. 

‘* Yes,’’ I say, ‘‘ Katherine is right; it is 
the first joints of the hand, called the working 
joints, which move the fingers up and down, 
while the hand and arm must be kept per- 
fectly motionless.’’ 

The class, with many funny contortions, go 
through with the exercise. I then take each 
member of the class and show the joints, 
explaining that the second and third joints of 
each finger shapes or curves the fingers, so 
that the second and third joints are called 
‘shaping joints’’; and in the next lesson 
we will learn to shape hands and fingers so 
that they can be used gracefully to play the 
piano. 





Third Ten Minutes: Time Study 


ITTING down before the piano I say: 

** Children, I wish you to listen very 
attentively. I will play you a polka, and I 
will play the same piece twfce, and I wish 
you to tell me which way you enjoyed it the 

most—the first way I play it, or the 

second way —and then tell me why you 
¢ like one way better than the other.’’ 
























































‘“In these three small boxes are gold, red 
and green stars. You will readily under- 
stand how very important it is that after your 
own name you put only gold and red stars 
when I tell you the green ones mean tardy 
or absent. The gold ones signify you are 
promptly present, while the red stars stand 
for the ‘Red Star Day,’ which comes every 
fifth lesson. On that day we invite the 
parents and friends to visit us, and review all 
our work for the previous four lessons. 
There are three terms during the year. Each 
term has twenty lessons (two weekly), so in 
each term we have four ‘ Red Star Days.’ 

“You will each one take great pride in this 
card, and at the end of the term you will see 
how pretty it is, especially if covered only 
with gold and red stars. 

‘‘Now we will find the key named A. 
Select the group of three black keys—count, 
one black key, two black keys, and the white 
key before the third black key is A. Place 
your cracker A upon it.’’ 

This cracker is then taken up and placed 
upon the different A’s in various parts of the 
keyboard, until each key A has its cracker A 
placed upon it. 

The children then put the remaining 
crackers upon the keys which follow in alpha- 
betical order, and recite: 


** Seven little keys are we, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
Backward let me hear you say, G, F, E, D, C, B, A.” 


Only the one key, A, is impressed upon the 
mind for the first lesson. All the A letters 
are then selected and eaten by the class with 
much deliberation and no small pleasure, 
being mentally digested with my solemn 
assurance that what is once eaten can never 
be forgotten. 


Second Ten Minutes: Hand and Finger Study 


‘“ “THE class will please hold up their right 
hands—left hands. How many fingers 
on each?’’ 

Naturally, they answer, ‘‘ Four, and a 
thumb.’’ But in playing the piano, I explain, 
the thumb is called a finger —the first finger, 
next the second, third, fourth, fifth. Much 
merriment ensues from the class’s holding 
their hands up tightly closed, while I call for 
them to extend their fifth fingers, then close 
them, first fingers, third fingers, and so on, 
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I select a very simple polka. The first 
time, while playing the notes correctly, 
I omit all accent, pay no attention to the 
time, playing so very unsteadily that 
there is absolutely no rhythm. After a 
slight pause I repeat the piece with 
marked accent, evenly and steadily. 








I barely finish before the children cry in 
unison: ‘‘ We like the second way best.”’ 
“Why ?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ and then they hesitate— 
‘“ because the first way was so jerky we 
could not dance to that; it did not sound 
like a polka.’’ 

““You have answered as I knew you 
would, and it is the even, steady way in 
which I played the polka the second time 
which you enjoyed. Time means the even, 
steady count, or beat, whether I play fast or 
slow. If I count unsteadily I will play 
unsteadily. So remember, when I ask you 
to count, to do it steadily —evenly.’’ 

Going to a small blackboard which rests 
on an easel, I make a series of dots at uneven 
distances apart: 


Then underneath, six even dots: 


‘* Tell me which line is even.’’ 

They readily say the lower one. 

‘* Now, when I ask you to count aloud your 
counts must sound as even to your ears as 
these dots look to your eyes. We will count 
four all together.’’ 

Ten voices ring out vigorously: ‘‘ One, 
two, three, four.’’ 

** Does each count sound equally loud?’’ 

The children count again, slowly and more 
thoughtfully. ‘‘One’’ and ‘‘three’’ are 
louder than ‘‘ two’’ and “‘ four,’’ they say. 

‘* Yes,’’ I answer, ‘‘ and you did it natu- 
rally, by yourselves, without my showing you 
how. That is called the natural accent, 
because you can’t help doing it. 

‘* We will not only count in time, but clap 
in time, evenly and steadily. Remember 
the loudest clap and count are on ‘one.’ 
Extend the left hand palm upward; with the 
right hand strike the left four times, as I 
have told you. I will beat four times with 
my hand to indicate the speed I want you to 
clap and count.’’ 

The class repeat the exercise four times. 
Then I go to the piano and play the following 
chords: 


~ A 
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which the children accompany 
with claps and counts. 

** We will change the exer- 
cise and count three, repeat- 
ing four times, ‘ one’ 





4 THE magnificent volume of tone heretofore 
confined to the full sized grand has been 
successfully reproduced in the Hardman Small 
Grand, which takes up little more space than 
the upright. All that a grand piano means to 
the ear, the eye and the touch is gathered into 
the compass of this little instrument, which 
is even smaller thanthe Baby Grand. 
The whole musical world knows that the 


HAROMAN 
PIANO 


has stood for all that is best in piano manu- 
facture for over 60 years. Within their superbly 
finished and artistic casings the Hardman Up- 
rights have a beauty, depth and tenderness of 
tone that has endeared them to thousands 
everywhere, while their durability has become 
a by-word. 


being the loudest count. Then count two, 
repeating four times, ‘ one’ always the loud 
est clap and count.’’ 


Fourth Five Minutes: Composer Study 


x HE last part of each lesson we will learn 

something of the life of the great com- 
posers, or writers of music. I will tell you 
about the music they have written, and play 
parts of their great pieces so you will learn to 
know and love them. 

‘* Far across the ocean is a country called 
Germany, where the greatest musicians of the 
world have been born. To-day I will talk to 
you of one of the noblest, called the ‘ Father , “ 
of Music.’ He lived more than two hundred ee ae eee oe cae 
years ago, and yet his music is known and charge. We take your old instrument at a liberal 

sum. Handsome books of information sent free to 
played now the world over. your address. 

‘* His name is Johann Sebastian Bach. You 
need only try and remember his last name, for HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Mfrs. 
every one calls him Bach (pronounced some- Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York 
what like Bark). The word Bach means 
brook, running water, which quenches thirst, | f= —— — 
so Bach’s compositions satisfy our thirst for 
grand music. When he was a little lad, not 
much older 
than Louis, he 
lost his father 
and mother, 
and lived with 
an older 
brother, who 
gave him 
music lessons. 
The boy loved 
music better 
than anything 
in the world — 
better than 


Whatever your circumstances, our system of easy 














~~ DITSON 
_ Half-Dollar Series 


| Full folio size, and the greatest value 
ever given in music collections il} 


MAIL US 50 CENTS | 


In United States stamps, IF YOU LOVE MUSIC, ii] 
ie | and we will send you, prepaid, any of the following iif 
| DO NOT CONFUSE THESE WITH CHEAP MUSIC $s} 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 
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fellow to use it, but Johann discovered it in | OLIVER DITSON COMPANY f 
the attic, and at night, while the family were Boston Massachusetts | 
sieeping, he stole upstairs and copied the C. H. Ditson & Co., New York 
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music by the light of the moon. It was six Order of your Home Dealer or any of the above houses 


months before he finished it, and then his 
brother found it, and was so angry he | : —— — 
burned what had cost so much patient toil. 


But Bach was not discouraged ; he only worked 
PERFORATED 


and studied and practiced harder than ever, 
and soon he began to write his own music, USIC 


until finally he became the ‘ Father of Music,’ 
because he knew more about music than any | 
one that lived. He was not only the ‘ Father 
of Music,’ but he was also the father of twenty 
children. 
‘*He wrote the most difficult music to PRICE 
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‘Bach was one of the greatest of organ- 
ists,’’ I explain, ‘‘and played his own music 
before kings. He was always poor, but a 
noble and great man.”’ 

The maid then distributes to each pupil a 
blank-book and Perry picture of Bach. Each 
one applies mucilage to the back of the pic- 
ture, and pastes it in the book. 

‘When you finish your beginning les- 


sons in music you will have pictures of Our unique method of selling 

. may interest you. ‘here no 
many of the most famous composers, and as dealer sells our pianos we sell 
you grow older I hope before each picture direct; practically bring our 
you will write a short account of the musi- large Boston establishment, 


ep ag age Iactory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
cian’s life. | you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
The children have been casting many 

















as available in the most remote village in the United 


: ae : | States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
inquiring glances at a plate which has been | than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 


placed before me, piled high with appetizing please you, in other words, if you don’t pony it — 

: seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
sugar cookies of pecul- road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 
iar shape. 


Holding up one I ask: IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


eu bec - i “a 117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

pone vill a this after- Piano Values 

ole preg i md Soon an_ intelligent Lyon o Healy sell Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer, 
Wheelock, Sterling and many 

other leading pianos. 








gleam crosses Louis’s face, little Katherine 
laughs outright, and as I pass the plate 
from child to child each one takes a bite of 
el 


NOTE — This is the first of a series of practical articles 
on teaching young children how to play the piano, by Mrs. | Send for Big Piano Book. 
Kotzschmar. The second articie in the series will appear | 4 plans of payment. : 
in the next (the February) issue of The Journal. | Lyon & Healy, 87 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Driven Folk 


FAMILIAR photograph on my table 
shows a sweep of wind-blown New 
England coast. One sees the fury 

of the gale, the spray dashed white against 
slope and crag, the marsh-grass swaying 
inland, the tormented trees bowing and 
bending that they may not break. The 
picture is impressive, a glimpse of Nature 
in one of her wildest phases: eloquent in 
suggestion of lives that are like that rugged, 
wind-swept shore. Some of us are blown 
before the blast all our days. We are liter- 
ally driven folk, driven by stress of our 
passions, by poverty, or by adverse circum 
stances. There are those who seem never 
to have had any chance of tranquillity since 
they came upon the earth. There are others 
who rush violently on an untranquil fate. 
Some are forever in haste. Some cannot 
enjoy the present because of the fierce clutch 
they are continually making on the future. 
Take a ballot: how few you will find who 
have plenty of time; how few have not an 
uneasy suspicion that leisure is sinful. A 
majority of us fancy ourselves most virtuous 
when we are most rushed, as though to be 
driven were to be eminent in piety. 

The people, either strangers or acquaint- 
ances, whom one meets on the road, and who 
wear the sweet expression of habitual peace, 
are delightful exceptions to the throng. 


The Mistakes of the Schoolroom 


Fp cocina the mischief is begun in the 
classroom, where the burden of blame 
lies, not on the teachers, who are themselves 
driven folk, but on the parents, who send a 
little lad to school, and then begin to say 
with Doctor Blimber, ‘* Bring him on, Cor- 
nelia!’’ The ordinary American parent feels 
personally disgraced if a child is not promoted 
at examination time. Such a failure to put 
the best foot forward on the part of boy or 
girl is supposed to reflect unfavorably on the 
whole family, and the poor child is at the 
moment treated like a pariah. That much of 
the prevalent school work is mechanical and 
automatic; that an undue emphasis is put 
upon certain studies, notably in the line of 
mathematics, to the neglect of other branches 
equally important; that the clever child is 
held back for the dull one, and the dull one 
wounded and made duller in default of 
possessing natural alertness, are facts patent 
to all observers. Nothing can surpass the 
thoughtless brutality of some teachers toward 
those slow and plodding pupils who cannot 
swiftly understand formulas, who never shine 
in recitations, and who grope vaguely amid 
the mazes of English grammar and mental 
arithmetic. The teachers are overworked, 
are overstimulated, are used by years of com- 
pulsion to the cramming and stuffing process, 
and behind them are the despotic school 
boards and the tyrannical parents, the latter 
desperately afraid of mortification if the boys 
next door advance more rapidly than their 
boys. I know that to criticise our school 
system is.in the opinion of many good people 
to lay a profane finger on the ark of the Lord. 
But a system which exasperates teachers until 
they become unjust or have nervous exhaus- 
tion, and that vearly produces a crop of hys- 
terical girls and nervous boys, is a thing to 
reform, not to worship. 


Where the Trouble Lies 


N OUR foolishly crowded curriculum, in 
the attempt to teach too much, to too 
many, in too brief a time, in our insensate 
endeavor to abridge the preparatory period 
and launch our children on the grown-up 
world while yet they are crude and imma- 
ture, we are making it well-nigh impossible 
for them to be anything but driven folk their 
lives long. Heaven forbid that the onus of 
this irreparable blunder should be laid at the 
door of the teacher. Rather is the system at 
fault, a system as arbitrary as the enactments 
of the Medes and Persians, and as heavily 
formidable as the car of Juggernaut. Weare 
wont to boast of it, to exploit its merits in 
the market-place, to invite visiting foreigners 
to inspect it, while we sit complacently by 
awaiting congratulations. But the old red 
schoolhouse on the hill in the old days was a 
better institution than the stately educational 
factory to which we Americans send our 
children, as grist to the mill, in this enlight- 
ened age. It goes without saying that a 
system of education which annually gradu- 
ates hosts of nervous invalids nas something 
wrong with it somewhere. 


Our Lack of Self-Control 


MERICAN women share the national tem- 
perament, and are to some extent re- 
sponsible for it. Wives, mothers, sisters, 
daughters, we women set our seal upon the 
household, and we may not evade responsi- 
bility nor escape penalty for the disposition 
of the home people whom we have moulded 
if they be reckless, heedless and wastefully 
ambitious. We cannot hope in a single hour 
to erect a barrier against the mistakes of a 
generation, but each of us, just where she is, 





may begin at the beginning, and improve the 
individual. We ourselves may repress the 
hasty exclamation, may govern the muscles 
of lip and forehead, may control the abrupt 
manifestation of an irritated feeling. Too 
emotional and too vehement, we wear our- 
selves out. There is no inner calm: hence 
no outward repose. Petty and trivial causes 
awaken’ disproportionate agitation. Our 
tones are shrill, our voices loud, our moods 
uncertain. An imperative need of the hour 
is self-control in daily life. 


The Social Duties of One Woman 


MET a friend the other day, a beautiful 

woman, not yet on the borderland of 
middle age. Her eyes were anxious; her 
forehead showed two perpendicular lines in- 
dicative of perpetual worry; her attitude was 
that of a hound in leash. ‘‘ Three teas this 
afternoon,’’ she said, ‘‘a dinner and the 
opera to-night, a concert to-morrow morning 
before the club luncheon, a wedding recep- 
tion later, a committee meeting and a 
literary lecture, and no end of engagements 
stretching on ahead. I try to save one hour 
a day for my children, and I usually break- 
fast with my husband; but really, John and I 
are growing to be strangers who occasionally 
meet in public, and if I had not a very trust- 
worthy nurse I do not know what would 
become of the children! ’’ 

In the light of plain common-sense it would 
seem that one’s first obligation was not to the 
public, but to one’s fireside; that husband 
and children should take precedence of a 
throng of society acquaintances into whose 
lives one could never hope to _ penetrate 
through receptions and teas, and that too 
many clubs, too many associations, too many 
admirable reforms, too many external inter- 
ests were in danger of swamping the woman, 
and thus of imperiling the home. Far be it 
from me to advocate that narrowness and 
shortness of view which exclusively confines 
a woman to a single set of interests, but her 
church work, her benevolent work, and her 
club work are alike detrimental when they 
grow so absorbing that they send her into 
the ranks of those who are forever driven 
with whip and spur. 


We Should Limit Our Pleasures 


HE dictate of discretion would limit one’s 

pleasures to those which were within the 
bounds of recreation. A pleasure which has 
degenerated into a task, and a dreaded task 
at that, is certainly an experience to avoid. 
The various calls of charity, the duties a 
woman owes to her town, to its asvlums and 
hospitals and boards, to her church with its 
several societies and forms of religious 
activity, to her alumnez association and her 
literary club, are not of equal urgency. Room 
for choice, and the elimination of the lesser 
from the greater, are left to every one. 

‘For the next ten years,’’ said a lovely 
young wife, ‘‘ l expect to give myself to my 
home. Other claims will be subordinate.’’ 
I like to think of that sweet home with the 
womanly presence like a star in the midst of it, 
of the quiet evenings while the husband reads 
aloud, and the little ones sleep in the nursery 
overhead, and society is second, not first, in 
the thought of the father and the mother. 


Waste of Precious Moments 


E DRIVEN folk might save ourselves a 
good many needless harassments by 
ordering our days according torule. I donot 
believe in being the bond-slave of routine, 
and nobody moves my compassion more than 
the woman who frets herself into a fever if 


-breakfast is five minutes late, and frets 


everybody else into rebellion if all the family 
are not seated at every meal on the stroke of 
the clock which announces it. It is a trite 
but a true adage that system is a good servant 
but a bad master. A little elasticity in 
housekeeping is the gold that adorns the lily. 
There are some of us who scatter our odd 
moments about as spendthrifts the odd silver 
to beggars. We take no account of five min- 
utes here, and ten minutes there, in which we 
might take up the basket of stockings that 
needed mending, or the history of England 
we are reading, or run over our scales on the 
piano, or forge ahead a wee bit on our piece 
of embroidery. And if it is a matter of get- 
ting to a train we give ourselves so great a 
margin that we are a full twenty minutes in 
the station when five would be a sufficient 
time to the good. My experience is that one 
may undertake large contracts in the way of 
work if the custom is never to waste the frac- 
tional currency of time, and never to feel 
hurried. The person who accomplishes most 
is the person who pegs away at a given task, 
and always finishes the daily allotment, who 
stops before she is exhausted, and who finds 
rest in change of occupation. 
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Mrs. Sangster’s Heart to Heart Talks 


By Margaret LE. Sangster 
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Mistaken Energy 
A THE risk of arousing a protest I 


must remind certain driven gentle- 
women of the period that folk who play 
whist in the morning, either in classes for 
study, or in clubs for diversion, are using 
in mere play time which has upon it a thou- 
sand sterner claims. When cards become the 
serious occupation of women in a world where 
there is so much to be done, where there are 
so many children to be taught, invalids to 
be cheered, old people to help, weary people 
to brighten, the ghosts of all the Puritans 
must needs uplift hands of amazed demur. 
Among the flurried and hurried and driven 
folk whom I have encountered have been not 
a few votaries of the card-table, who seem 
quite unwilling to put an embargo on their 
favorite game so that they may secure leisure 
for purposes of greater moment. 


Too Strenuous and Too Pernickety 

ILL you forgive me if I tack together a 

noble old word which has in it the sound 
of an army on the march, and a very plebeian 
colloquialism which belongs among the pots 
and the pans? You, my dear housemother, 
doing your own work in a factory town where 
neither for love nor money can you obtain 
domestic help; you, whose ideal of the table, 
the pantries, the laundering and the whole 
warp and woof of housekeeping is nothing 
short of perfection, are simply sliding down- 
hill to the grave because you are both strenu- 
ous and pernickety. It isnotin you to slight 
a single thing. You make your own bread, 
you let your little girl wear ruffled petticoats, 
you iron dainty frills and tucks and puffs for 
your young daughter who must have all her 
time for study, until your back is like to 
break and your eyes glow like coals of fire in 
your utter weariness. The man of the house 
likes pies, and the pies appear on the table 
periodically, pastry light as a flake, filling of 
the nectar of Olympus, but you are dying by 
inches of the cocking, the scrubbing and the 
rubbing, the kneading, the rolling and the 
flavoring. Docalla halt. When there isa 
vacant place in the home, and another mound 
in the churchyard, and the children have no 
mother, and John is a widower, it will be 
small consolation that the windows used to 
shine like crystal, and the kitchen floor was 
like the driven snow, and the baby wore three 
frocks a day, and poor Mrs. Driven-to-Death 
was fairly pushed out of the world by her 
conscience and her cares. Stay awhile, dear 
lady, and let a few things go. 

When one is laid aside one sees more 
clearly than when in the thick of the fight 
how easy it is to magnify the means at the 
expense of the end. That is why grand- 
mothers can sometimes give such good advice 
to the younger matrons. They know where 
they once erred. A cheery, untired mother, 
at a very simple dinner-table, is worth more 
to her family than a weary and exhausted 
one, though the feast she serve be elaborate, 
and the courses most tempting. 


In the Daily Grind 


HE strife to maintain a position of supposed 

dignity may be wearing us out. Really 
nobody cares whether we keep three maids or 
none at all, whether we wear satin or home- 
spun, whether we live in a brownstone front, 
or a one-story cottage, or a wee bit of a flat 
on an obscure street. Don’t let us be driven 
for such silly causes as mere show and dis- 
play. Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher 
about this. When ‘‘ the world is too much 
with us late and soon,’’ and “ getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers,’’ it is a 
good plan to go for a while somewhere near 
to Nature’s heart. The old home up country, 
the little brook where we may fish for trout, 
the apple tree which bears the seek-no- 
furthers, the sunny corner in the south 
chamber in a farmhouse where an old friend 
will take us in, may prove our blessed rest 
cures. If we cannot go from home let us be 
quiet there; silent when we are disposed to 
the volubility of excitement, patient when 
people are trying, forgiving even to ourselves 
when our inner sight is clearest. For even 
to the wind-blown coast come days of the 
blue sky and the golden light and the softly 
caressing waves; and such days may come 
to you and to me, dear troubled hearts, if we 
will let them. 

One who loves music will often be soothed 
and rested by listening to an orchestra, or 
even to the performance of the home daughter 
who does not try to he scientific or ultra- 
classical, but just sits at the piano and in the 
twilight runs her fingers over the keys, and 
plays tender little melodies which steal the 
trouble from the heart and bring back sweet 
memories of youth and freedom from care. 
An occasional play is a balm to the driven 
person who, in the mimic world, temporarily 
forgets the vexations of the actual. 

Each for herself must find her remedy, but 
none of us must overlook the everlasting fact 
that whatever happens the unseen things are 
the real things, and the kingdom of Heaven 
is within us. 
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Festive lables for January 


By Hester Price 
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A TWELFTH-NIGHT TABLE: FROM THE RUSSIAN 
N TWELFTH NIGHT the Russians present each guest with a lighted candle. Following this custom the 
candles on this table should alternate in colors: red, yellow, rose and white. The candlesticks may be paper 
roses, matching the candles. The cake in the middle of the table is decorated with green and red candied fruits. 
Clusters of white sugared grapes are arranged on top, and a large candle is in the centre of the grapes. The 
dessert, consisting of orange jelly covered with whipped cream, is in place on the table. 
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A NEW-YEAR TABLE: WITH POIN- 
SETTIA AND WHITE ROSES 


HE épergne is filled with white roses \ 
and maidenhair fern. One long rope | 
of smilax is separated into single strands. 
These delicate strands are laid upon the 
cloth in waving lines. Here and there, 
amid the smilax, is a glowing poinsettia. 
The candle-shades, of scarlet silk, are very 
large and shade from scarlet to lighter 
tint. The favors are heavy white card- 
board made to imitate s'ates, and tiny pen- 
cils are attached with scarlet ribbons. The | 
border of these cards and the hostess’s [ 
initial are gilded. It is a pretty idea for 
the guests to write good wishes or good 


s . resolutions for the New Year upon them 
~ ie P da } and exchange with their partners. 
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ANOTHER TABLE FOR THE NEW 
YEAR: THE WISH TREE 


HIS chafing-dish feast is planned for 

the mystic hour when the old year 
merges with the new. The color scheme 
is yellow. The yellow candles are capped 
with orange-colored tulle shades, decorated 
with smail oranges. A small pine tree, 
trimmed with imitation oranges, is in the 
centre of the table. These “ oranges ”’ are 
made of cotton and orange-colored crépe 
paper. Within each is a scroll of heavy 
paper decorated with a gilded wishbone. 
Some beautiful wish for the New Year 
should be written upon each scroll. At 
each cover is a small triangular cake. At 
twelve o’clock each person should blow 
out his candle while making a wish. 
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CHRISTMAS CANAPES 
N ATTRACTIVE dish forthe Christmas season. Cut small circles from A® 
toasted bread, then butter the toast. Make a border of chopped parsley. 
Spread with cream cheese. Place in the centre a star cut from a scarlet 
Pepper or a red beet. Serve with lettuce salad. 


a 





CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


RANGE a mound of lettuce leaves upona platter. Cut the stem of each 

floweret of the cauliflower not quite through so that the bouquet effect 
may be preserved. Cover with French dressing. Garnish the dish with as 
many sweet scarlet peppers filled with mayonnaise as there are guests. 
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A TWELFTH-NIGHT TABLE: FROM THE ENGLISH 


[|X THE centre is a Court Jester’s cap made in sections of red and green sateen. Around it are snapping bonbons, 
holding paper caps. At the ends are crimson cushions, with crowns for King and Queen resting upon them. 
The candle-shades are crimson. The choice of King, Queen and Jester is made by lot. A large cake is passed 
to the guests, within which are a bean, a pea and aclove. He who gets the bean is King; she who gets the pea, 
Queen; and the one who gets the clove, Court Jester. The bonbon caps are worn by the other guests. 
at s 
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‘*The International 
Jury of Awards 
at the 
Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition 
has awarded 


Ralston 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
the 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Highest Award 
over 
all cereals. 
Get a 
package at 
your grocers, 
and you will 
agree with the 
Jury 
that Ralston 
is the finest 
food 
in the world.”’ 
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How | Made My Home 


By Edith W. Fisher 


Third Paper 


NOVELTY in my house- 
furnishing came with the 
contrivance of the window- 
hangings, in which I gave 
free rein to my imag- 
ination, and on which I 

. especially relied for an 
interesting feature in the rooms done 
in one-toned paper. 

At first I thought I would use some 
of the ready-made hangings, so attract- 
ive and often so cheap, but I soon found 
that their very inexpensiveness made 
them unbearably popular, and with 
them at the windows my house would 
look like a thousand others. 

For several seasons pretty Madras 
stripes had been advertised at two 
dollars a pair; then there were flowered 
and striped cretonnes and chintzes; 
ruffed muslins, lawns, dimities, silka- 
teens, mercerized goods, cotton and 
silk velours and damasks, velveteens, 
silks and plushes. Among them were 
many beautiful patterns, but they were 
too high-priced for me. So I changed 
my mind and applied my ingenuity to 
the evolution of something more un- 
usual both in pattern and price. 

I have already described the crimson por- 
tiéres that I stenciled for my living-room. 
They determined the style of hanging for the 
one wide window. Five yards of ten-cent 
white muslin, rather sheer, and one ball of 
green silkateen embroidery thread, with alittle 
ten-cent dye, were the necessary materials. 





ACH curtain was two yards and a half long, 
designed to hang just within the window- 
frame. I stitched a three-inch hem at the 
bottom, and half as deep at the top, provid- 
ing in the latter for the use of a brass rod. 
Then I transferred, along the middle edge of 
each, three fleurs-de-lis like those on the por- 
titres, butalittlelarger. They were arranged 
so that there was a little longer space at the 
top of the curtain than at the bottom and 
equal intervals between the units. These I 
stained a green, made with dye, harmonious 
with the walls and furniture of the room, and 
outlined them with the green silkateen. The 
brass rod, on which the curtains hung, was put 
just within the window-frame, so as not to 
interfere with the sash, and the muslin fell in 





“The Dainty Muslin Hangings in Fleur-de-lis 
Pattern for the Living-Room” 


straight folds, forming ascreen from passersby, 
but still filmy enough to make no hindrance to 
the view from within. The effect was very 
dainty, and one woman remarked, to my grati- 
fication, that they were different from and 
prettier than any fleur-de-lis patterns she had 
before seen. It is interesting, also, to note 
that they cost me just sixty-five cents. 

In the dining-room, where the walls were 
done in green, with dull purples in the sten- 
ciled border, the curtains were 
of creamy, unbleached muslin, 
stenciled with Japanese lotus in 
blues, greens and russet. 


HE pretty leaded-glass win- 
dow in the guest-room, how- 
ever, was hung with two white 
cotton scrim curtains, single 
hemstitched at top and bottom, 
and along the inner edge of a 
cross-stitch pattern, in blue and 
white, which formed a broad 
band the length of the window. 
The pattern was a simple con- 
trivance of squares, a_ solid 
white alternating in three rows 
with a starlike blue, and the 
whole inclosed by a single row 
of white cross-stitching. The 
design was one that I enlarged 
from a scrim turnover collar. 
The sash curtains in the bath- 
room, which opened directly 
from the guest-room, were the 
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“The Burlap Hangings of My Den Were Like an 
Old-Fashioned Sampler Worked in Raftia” 


same, except in length and breadth. From 
the latter, which was one yard, I cut off eight 
inches, and used the remnant to make straps 
to tie back the hangings in the other room, 
and still there was enough left for several 
turnover collars. These two sets, at twenty- 
five cents a yard, were more expensive than 
any others in the house, and yet, including 
the mercerized cotton for the embroidery, the 
sum total was but two dollars and twenty-five 
cents, In both these rooms, for inside hang- 
ings and for upholstery, I clung to the plain 
blue denim like that on the floor, thereby 
gaining a restful effect that would have been 
woefully lacking if I had insisted on flowered 
chintzes in connection with the figured wall- 
paper. 

My own room, which, perhaps, will be re- 
membered, was papered in buff, with a sten- 
ciled border of laurel wreaths, demanded 
something in its furnishings to enrich it. By 
experimenting I found that a darker brown or 
red would never do, but that a gray-blue, my 
old standby, was exactly the thing, and gave 
the room some character. So I put plain 
white muslin affairs next to the window, and 
over them, sliding on a wooden pole, a pair 
of dark blue gingham hangings — three vards 
in each. The foundation was, as I said, a 
gray-blue on which were appliquéd very sim- 
ple conventional figures cut out of a yard of 
dark blue gingham. The pattern was a very 
crude suggestion of a flower, inclosed by two 
of its leaves, which met at a point above it, 
and was quite effective when a white cord had 
been couched about it. Eight of these were 
arranged on each curtain—although not all 
are shown in the picture —one in the middle at 
the head of the deep hem, three on each side 
in a lengthwise row, about four inches and a 
half apart, and a single one in the middle 
above them at the same distance. These cur- 
tains cost, all told, eighty cents, as follows: 
seven yards of gingham, seventy cents; one 
ball of white crochet cotton, five cents; and 
one spool of “‘ one hundred ”’ thread, five cents. 





Y DEN, or work-shop, I tried to keep 

somewhat primitive in effect, and used for 
overhangings and upholstery coarsely woven 
green burlap at twenty cents a yard. The 
wash curtains were of plain, unbleached coi- 
ton, at seven cents a yard, I believe. The 
heavier ones were two yards and a half long 
and twenty-six inches wide. The burlap was 
originally a yard wide, but I wanted the cur- 
tains to hang quite smoothly when drawn 
together, so took off a strip ten inches wide 
on the breadth, and used part of it to make a 
lambrequin. The lower edges of this and 
the curtains I fringed about three inches deep, 
double-tying them. In the lambrequin were 
then laid four three-inch box-piaits at inter- 
vals of fifteen inches, the outer two designat- 


ing the corners where the hanging retreated 
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Scrim Sash Curtains in Blue and White Cross-Stitch for the Bathroom 
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Pretty 


about six inches to the wall. In the 
middle part I worked in red and white 
rafia a severely conventionalized 
flower, from which on each side sprang 
a stem with three leaflets. The outline 
of the flower and the stem were in cross- 
stitch, the leaves in a simple parallel 
over-and-over stitch, and the red petals 
of the flower were woven, just as one 
would darn a hole in a _ stocking. 
When the raw edges of the curtains 
were cat-stitched down I embroidered 
in the raffia just above the middle a 
flower spray corresponding to that on 
the lambrequin, and quite like the old- 
fashioned sampler done by Colonial 
dames. A little variation, however, 
was a double hemstitched square about 
the flower, that proved an attractive 
feature when the dark curtains were 
hung against the light ones in the win- 
dow. When they were pulled together 
at night the room seemed twice as cozy. 
I like the use of raffia, as it does not 
attract moths as do worsteds. 


OBTAINED another interesting 

scheme or suggestion from some 
curtains exhibited by an arts and crafts 
society. They were of white lawn, on 
which had been painted, with water- 
proof inks, sprays of woodbine and berries, 
like the shadow cast by a vine outside a 
window. A thing like this could be worked 
up attractively for a fire screen. Then also, 
in the line of appliqué, I thought of cutting out 
attractive patterns from cretonnes and other 
firmly-woven fabrics and arranging them ina 
harmonious way on the curtains. For heavy 
hangings, bed-ticking, stitched with pretty 
woolen braids, and cat-stitched or feather 








“These Gray-Blue Gingham Over-Hangings 
Just Suited the Buff of My Own Room” 


stitched between the stripes, would be pretty. 
This was an idea that was suggested by the 
skate-bags that we used when children. 

An exceedingly pretty effect in raffia and 
bobbinette sorely tempted me, but I gave up 
the idea, because the bobbinette would soil 
quickly and could not be laundered without 
the removal of the raffia. The idea was sug- 
gested by sofa-pillow covers made of the same 
material, the large meshes of which were 
embroidered with zigzags and stripes in 
Roman and Indian colors. This carried out 
in curtains for a sunless room is very cheer- 
ful. It was only after all my hangings were 
planned that I realized that the raffia could 
be embroidered on a separate piece of bobbi- 
nette, which could, at will, be attached to or 
removed from the curt as. In this way the 
laundry difficulty would be easily solved. 

Resources lay about me so thick that I 
couldn’t possibly use them all, and I think 
that is the usual case if one only keeps 
the perceptions alive and teaches the eyes 
really to see. Simple patterns in wall-papers 
and fabrics, designs on book-covers and 
many other like things could 
be made into stencils, could 
be appliquéd, outlined, but- 
tonholed or more elaborately 
embroidered, and it seems to 
me from my experience that 
the less pretentious thing is 
usually the most permanently 
satisfactory. 


EXT month I will tell about 


and hanging. It wasa problem 
that cost me many a seemingly 
fruitless hour of experiment, 
but, in the end, it was worth 
while—yes, even though I ap- 


in such things is progressing, 
and that what seems good to- 
day may be wholly unsatis- 
factory to-morrow. Perhaps my 
readers will agree that such is 
not an altogether bad sign. 


my pictures: something of | 
their character, prices, framing | 


preciate the fact that my taste | 
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is found on every Moss Rose 
Curtain, Couch Cover and 
Table Cover. During the past 
dozen years thousands of 
thrifty householders have learned that 
it is a guarantee of quality and durability. 
The Moss Rose label protects you against 
the defects usually found in unknown brands. 
To find it is to be certain of satisfaction. 
Moss Rose Mercerized Curtains are 
the only ones made of Sea Island yarn, 
which makes them equal in appearance to 
real silk, at a fraction of the cost. 


IVioss Rose 
Brand 


Curtains 


enable every woman to decorate her 
home richly, at moderate cost. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Curtain 
Lectures,” tells how to beautify the 
home artistically and economically. 
It describes faults to be avoided, gives 
hints on designs and color-schemes, 
and much information of value. 

No up-to-date housekeeper 
should be without this book. We 
send it Free on request. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Dept. L. Philadelphia 


Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your lamps 





to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index ; I send it free. 


Macseth, Pittsburgh. 


LISK’'S 


CELEBRATED ENAMELED 
STEEL WARE 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
GUARANTEED 























30,000 AGENCIES 


GOLD MEDAL AT 
ST. LOUIS 


THE Lisk MrG. CO., timitea, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Seen from the Highway the House and Fore-Court Would be Very Attractive 


A Colonial House Facing a River 


Designed and Described by Henry Loomis Curtis 






an ti AT fine example of old Colonial 
. architecture on the Potomac — Mount 
Vernon — an example simple, digni- 

a fied and stately, and withal having 
that indefinable charm of a home about it, 
has stood the test of more than a century, and 
to-day is well worth using as a motif. 

The house shown on this page, while in no 
sense a copy, follows the same general lines 
of a ‘‘ balanced ’’ plan— portico facade and a 
simplicity of both exterior and interior. 

















PLAN- FOUNDATIONS 











The general layout is for a property of half 
an acre (100 x 200 feet), having a highway 
connection on one side and a water front on 
the other. 

There are numbers of such places scattered 
throughout the country, bordering upon some 
lake or river; with such an outlook one would 
turn one’s back upon the average street or 
highway. 

Assuming such a condition, the principal 
front of the house would face the river, with 
terraces and a recreation lawn occupying the 
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intervening space. A water 
pavilion also is indicated, be- 
low which there would be 
room enough for a small boat- 
house if desired. 

A fore-court, with stables 
and poultry houses on each 
side, occupies the ground be- 
tween the house and the street. 

Brick-paved arbors screen 
these buildings and lead to 
the vegetable garden on one 
side and to the stable pad- 
dock on the other. 

On the southern side of the 
house, overlooked by the 
living-room, den and princi- 
pal chambers, is a_ formal 
garden with its box-bordered 
walks and massed flower-beds. 

The house is of frame con- 
struction, covered with Ger- 
man siding and roofed with 
shingles. Both insideand out- 
side the woodwork is painted 
white, and the outside blinds 
green. Open fireplaces of 
brick, with wood mantels, 
are built in the living-room, 
dining-room, den and _ prin- 
cipal chamber. 

Sliding doors separate the 
dining-room from the hall, 
while at the opposite end of 
the room is a wide triple 
window, having a seat beneath 
and closets for china on each 
side; a similar arrangement 
is in the corresponding end of 
the living-room. 

The stairway is a charm- 
ing feature of the house. A 
broad, easy flight leads to the 
landing level, and two half- 
flights, on each side, continue 
to the second floor. The wide 
window on the landing thus 
affords a vista overlooking the 
fore-court from both the first 
and second floors. 

From the landing there is 
also a narrow flight of steps 
down into the pantry, affording 
communication between the 
kitchen and second floor. 

A stairway is indicated on 
the second floor leading to the 
attic. The attic is unfinished, 
though three or four rooms 
could easily be partitioned off. 


The Principal Front of the House Would Face the River 
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In the floor of the entrance porch is a 
trap-door opening directly into the cellar, 
thus enabling one to handle barrels, sup- 
plies and ashes directly from the outside. 

Should such a site be unavailable the 
plan could be reversed, and the long portico 
become the street front, and the carriage 
or entrance porch open on to the garden. 


APPROXIMATE COST OF THIS HOUSE 


I 5 oc vcvncdeniscceces «+--+ $86.00 
Foundations and mason work ..... 420.00 
DOE. ehveiddasccceress acne: eed: 
EE densa vidnsenevaes @: arhes g00.00 
CIE cic crcnedessccce ccoee Se 
PUD os.cb 8i.2 nous ies sy ees cers 358.00 
DIE Vind ccsevecsevidscceuedrencso ane 
DED, avaséekesctiesnscctevreteses 300.00 
Roofing: shingles, slag and tinwork . 124.00 
Hardware ....... hneebor ceaaeanee - 99.00 
Cement floor (cellar) ............... . 115.00 
Per cccc cheeses sccescerevecscuts “Oe 
; $3993.00 
Builder’s profit at 15 per cent..... 598. 





These figures are based on the normal 
cost of labor and materials. In some 
places, where labor is cheaper and ma- 
terials lower, this house should cost from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. less. 
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What the 
Householder 
Ought to Know 


Important Memorandum.—1"*2*2": 


er is the 
most important factor in painting. A joo complete, 
done by a good painter with the best quality of paint, 
costing say $60.00 ($40.00 labor, $20.00 paint), will 

last five years. The same paint applied by a 

dauber ($20.00 labor, $20.00 paint) will last only two 

years. Thus the “ per-year-cost’”’ of the good paint- 
er’s job is $12.00 — the poor painter’s $20.00. 

1. Next to labor, the prime requisite 
—the absolute essential of any paint 
and all paints—is pure linseed oil. 
It is the oil that protects your house, 
not the pigment. The one way to 
be sure of pure linseed oil is to buy 
it unmixed with pigment. 

2. The next truth about paint con- 
cerns the pigment. The importance 
of the pigment lies solely in its action 


'on the oil; it is the pigment that 
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| 60 Reservoir Avenue 


lengthens the life of the oil, by delay- 
ing evaporation ; the oil protects the 
house — the pigment protects the oil. 
If, by chemical action, the pigment 
allows the oil to evaporate too quickly 
or weakens the elasticity or sticking 
power, it is poor pigment. A pig- 
ment will hold oil on the surface for 


_from six months to five years, as it 


is poor pigment or good pigment. 


| These are literally all the impor- 
tant things to know about pigment. 





READY 70 MIX. NOTREADY M/XED 


HOUSE PAINT 


3. Kinloch Paint is a most dura- 
ble pigment when used with pure 
linseed oil. Even Kinloch Paint 
will wear out, because it is the 
nature of the oil to be affected by 
the elements; but Kinloch Paint 
gives the maximum of life to oil, 
and therefore the maximum of life 
to the job. 

4. To sum up; Labor two-thirds 
of the importance in a job; the 


other one-third, pure linseed oil 


and Kinloch Paint in equal parts. 


A gallon of Kinloch Paint requires no ingredient 
but a gallon of pure linseed oil, to make two gallons 
of paint ready to apply. 

If we have said anything about Paint which interests 
you and your dealer has not placed Kinloch Paint in 
stock, we will send you a booklet about Kinloch Paint 
and Painting, and our special introductory offer 





Kinloch Paint Co.,St. Louis 
Wonderful $10,000 Oi Painting 


46 wild, fur-bearing animals of North America repro- 
duced by new color process, as handsome as original. 
Size, 10x14 inches. Professors and teachers of nat- 
ural history pronounce it the most perfect chart ever 
produced. This reproduction, with complete key, 


SENT FOR 10c IN STAMPS 
POST PAID OR SILVER 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR COMPANY 
Advertising Dept. C-3, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Can be used in hard or | 


AW YERS | 


CRYSTAL soft water. No bottle re- 


quired. No freezing. No) 
AG Bl breaking. Givesa beautiful | 
tint and restores the color. | 


For sale 
at all Grocers. 
” Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Wy 67 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








Two 5c boxes 
sent, postage 
paid,on receipt 
of 10 cents. 














CIGAR BANDS 


Finest IMPORTED, GOLD EMBOSSED Cigar Bands, 
for PLATE DECORATIONS and other art work. Sent 


postpaid. 200 varieties, $1.00. 500 varieties, $2.00. 


IMPORT BAND COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Just a Dream of a Bygone Day 


Words by Charles N. Douglas 
Music by Victor Herbert 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectiy willing to have this song used in public provided the following credit is printed on the 
program in connection with the title: ** By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ Under no other conditions may this song be used. 


Second verse faster. 
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Shall We Waltz? 


An Invitation to the Dance 


By Florence Newell Barbour 
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“By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ 





Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 


program in connection with the title: 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1905 


Foods that are Friends, and Why 


The First of a Series on “Good Health Through Good Eating”: By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


The articles in this series have been prepared at a large expenditure of care and time, and as THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will not 


again discuss these subjects it is suggested that housekeepers preserve these pages separately. 


OOD requirements and peculiarities vary 
so much in different individuals that it 
is quite impossible to lay down a general 

rule. There is, however, an eternal fitness of 
things — pleasant combinations, which please, 
first, the sight; second, the palate; and lasily, 
the digestive apparatus. Two foods rich in 
nitrogenous elements would not for any chemi- 
cal reason disagree. They would, however, 
greatly tax the digestive organs; hence we 
-would hardly call them friends. We cannot 
increase the organic activity, the mechanics 
of the stomach, to a marked deyree for any 
length of time without serious results. 


What Combination of Foods Means 


OR example, fish eaten alone is muscle- 

building; served with potatoes it forms a 
friendly combination; with cucumbers and 
French dressing added it makes a desirable 
ration. Fish is purely muscle-building; the 
potato and oil give the necessary heat, force 
and fat foods; the vinegar gives the small 
amount of required acid; and in the cucum- 
bers and potatoes we find mineral salts and 
waste products, both very indispensable ele- 
ments. 

Fruits and nuts make a most friendly com- 
bination: the nuts contain the necessary 
muscle-building and fatty foods; the fruits 
abound in elements whose office it is to dis- 
solve and carry off earthy and other obstruct- 
able matters. Nuts give nourishment in 
a concentrated form; fruits are Nature’s 
aperient, and they also promote digestion 
when taken with nuts. 

Potatoes with lean beef, rice with mutton 
and chicken, and pork with beans, are 


harmonious and _ pleasing combinations. 
Salads of acid vegetables, as tomatoes with 
French dressing, aid in the digestion of fried 
foods. A sharp, snappy sauce, slightly acid 
in its effect, like horseradish, promotes the 
digestion of the boiled salt beef with which 
it is served. 


Why We Use Salt, and Butter Our Bread 


OTASH, a remarkable material, in one 

form is an essential constituent of the 
blood corpuscles and the muscles; in the 
serum of the blood, however, it is danger- 
ous. Chloride of sodium (common salt), its 
friend, counteracts the objectionable influence 
of excessive quantities found in certain vege- 
tables. Use common salt, then, on potatoes 
and all so-called ‘‘ green’’ vegetables, which 
abound in this material. From a scientific 
standpoint one need not use salt on rice, 
but with potatoes it forms a most friendly 
combination, 

The mineral matter, which is frequently 
overlooked in our daily ration, is concerned 
in giving solidity to the bones, tissues and 
muscles. It is contained in greater or less 
quantities in green vegetables, fruits and 
cereals. For this reason green vegetables 
are served with meats and articles rich in 
nitrogen but poor in desirable mineral salts. 

Wheat, almost a perfect food for many, 
lacks a little fat; hence we butter our bread, 
and serve cream instead of milk with rolled 
wheat. Oats, rich in fat, is much more 
friendly when served with milk. Rice, 
almost a pure starch, when served alone is a 
fat and heat producer; with milk it givesa 
perfect and most easily digested ration. 


THE EDITORS. 


How to Eat Fruits and Vegetables 
RESH fruits are best when eaten alone. 
Strawberries, however, may be served 

with thick cream, never milk; this is also 
true of peaches. All fruits are best served 
without sugar. 

Green, succulent vegetables are more nutri- 
tious when served with cream sauce or a 
sauce containing egg. Rice, white and 
sweet potatoes, macaroni and winter squash 
are starchy vegetables. One may be substi- 
tuted for the other, but cannot be used in 
place of green or succulent vegetables. 

Turnips, carrots, onions, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, summer squash, string beans, new 
young peas, the cabbage family, cress, let- 
tuce and spinach may be substituted one 
for the other, but cannot be used in place of 
the more nutritious vegetables. 


What Every Girl and Woman Should Know 


S EACH individual must, to sustain life, 
eat every year half a ton of cooked food, 
a large proportion of the health, hence the 
comfort and happiness of the home, comes 
from the dining-room and kitchen. One can 
see at a glance how important it is that our 
women should be educated along practical 
as well as theoretical and artistic lines. 
They should be able to put their chemistry 
into practice both in the kitchen and in the 
laundry; their physiology in the selection 
and cooking of foods; and their lessons in 
fine arts in the harmony of foods as well as 
in the combination of colors in furniture. 
Mistresses at the mercy of cooks frequently 
serve not only badly-cooked foods but un- 
friendly combinations as well. 


The following list not only gives the proper combinations from a scientific standpoint, but from an artistic one as well: 


What to Serve with Soups 


WITH ALL CLEAR Soups: Bread or bread sticks. 
WITH CLEAR MACaARon! Soup: Grated parmesan. 


WitH OysTER, CLAM OR LoBSTER Soups: Light, flaky crackers. 


WitTH BROWN STEW OF 
string beans or stewed carrots. 


BEEF: Brown sauce, dumplings, baked tomatoes, 


WitTH BRAISED BEEF OR BEEF A LA MopeE: Brown sauce and macédoine of 


vegetables. 


With CHowpeERs: Hardtack or hard water crackers. peas. 


WITH PuREES, like tomatoes, peas, lentils or beans: Small crofitons. 


WiTH Fisu Soups: Large crofitons. 


Wi1TH Ricu Soups, mock turtle, black bean or oxtail: Hard-boiled egg cut in 


thin slices, and lemon cut in quarters. 


Serve also with soups either tender celery, radishes or olives; one or all may 


be used. 


What to Serve with Shellfish 


WITH OYSTERS AND CLAMS cold, in the deep under shells: Horseradish, lemon 
or vinegar, long oyster crackers or brown bread and butter. 

WITH BROILED Oysters: Toast and brown sauce. 

WITH Friep Oysters: Cabbage salad with French dressing. 

WITH BroILED LosstTER: Lettuce with French dressing, chilli sauce. 

WitTH Co_p Boi.ep Crass: Letiuce with French dressing, brown bread and 


butter. 


WitH DeviLep Crass: Tartar sauce, bread and butter. 


What to Serve with Fish 


Wi1TH BolLep Fisu: Sauce Hollandaise, boiled potatoes, parsley sauce, cucum- 


bers or lettuce with French dressing. 


WITH BAKED Fisu: Fried or plain boiled potato balls, cucumbers or lettuce 


with French dressing. 


WITH BROILED OR PLANKED FIsH: Potato balls, potato puff or plain boiled 
potatoes, cucumbers or lettuce with French dressing. 
WitH SMALL FRrRiepD Fisu, such as smelts: Tartar sauce, light, crisp bread 


and butter. 


With CREAMED OR DeVILED FisH: Crisp bread and butter. 
WITH PLAIN MACKEREL: Fried mush or corn bread. 


WITH FILLET oF BEEF: Mushroom sauce, sweet or white potato croquettes, 


With BROILED FILLET: Sauce Bearnaise, hashed creamed potatoes, cold 
asparagus with French dressing. 

WITH BAKED OR ROASTED RIBS OF BEEF: Mashed or plain boiled potatoes, or 
mashed and browned potatoes ; or, in the winter, plain boiled sweet potatoes or 
browned sweet potatoes or baked Hubbard squash. For green vegetables: String 


beans, cucumbers or new lima beans, green corn, baked tomatoes, kale or stewed 


cabbage. 


WITH SIRLOIN ROAST: Stuffed white or sweet potatoes, baked white potatoes, 
baked squash. For green vegetables: Green corn, baked tomatoes, spinach, 
savov, Brussels sprouts, young carrots, young lima beans. 


WITH A PoTt-ROAST OR BOILED BEEF: Cream horseradish sauce, plain boiled 


French dressing. 


boiled potatoes. 


potatoes, stewed turnips, or any of the delicate cabbage dishes. 
Witu CoLp RoASTED BEEF: Cream horseradish sauce, aspic-jelly, salad with 


With CREAMED CHIPPED BEEF: Corn bread or mush bread. 
WITH BOILED CORNED BEEF: Cabbage or kale or dandelions, turnips, plain 


Wi1TH Hor PLAIN BoILEpD TONGUE: Potato salad; rye or brown bread. 
WITH FRESH BoILeD BEEF’S TONGUE: Raisin sauce, boiled rice, stewed carrots. 


WITH STUFFED BEEF's HEART: Mashed potatoes, stewed carrots or plain 


buttered beets or browned parsnips. 


asparagus tips. 






WITH SWE 


WITH STUFFED AND BAKED CALVES’ HEARTS: Roulettes of potatoes, peas or 


WITH SWEETBREADS BROILED: Peas, dainty rolls. 
TRREADS STEWED: Mushrooms, peas. 
WITH SWEETBREADS BAKED OR BRAISED: Brown sauce, peas. 


Serve with every meat course one starchy and one green vegetable. Where a 


short service is required the green vegetable may be a salad, and this may be 


placed on the table before dinner is announced. " 


WITH PLAIN Cop: Boiled potatoes, parsnips, sour milk biscuits or brown bread. 


WitH CREAMED Con; For breakfast, baked potatoes ; for luncheon or supper, 


plain boiled potatoes. 


WitH Hatisut Steaks for luncheon: Cucumbers with French dressing, 


Graham bread and buttéf. 


With Frisep HAuisut STKAKsS for dinner: Plain boiled potatoes, cucumbers 


or lettuce with French dressing. 


Fish for luncheon or dinner should be followed with a salad with French 


dressing, wafers, a small bit of cheese, and coffee. 


Sweets should never be served with fish, either for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


What to Serve with Meats 


With Lamb 


WITH SPRING LAMB: Mint sauce, boiled rice, cucumbers with cream sauce, 


new peas or asparagus tips. 


With Cotp Lamp: Lettuce and mint salad with French dressing. 


With Mutton 
W1TH BroiLep CHops: Creamed potatoes, peas. 


WiTH BREADED CHoPs: Tomato sauce, potatoes au 
WiTH BoiLep Lec or Mutton: Caper sauce, boile 


turnips. 


With BAKED oR ROASTED LEG OF MuTToON: Brown sauce, rice croquettes, 


creamed turnips or Brussels sprouts. 


WITH BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON: Brown sauce, macédoine, plain boiled rice. 
WITH SHOULDER OF MuTTON, boiled or roasted : Boiled rice, stewed turnips. 
WITH SADDLE OF MuTTON: Baked macaroni without cheese, French peas or 


a tips. 


1TH ROASTED Loin OF MuTTON: Rice, either croquettes or boiled, scalloped 


or baked tomatoes. 


WitH Cotp Mutton: Sliced tomatoes with French dressing. 


With Irish STEW: Dumplings, stewed onions. 


With Pork 


WITH PLAIN Fat Pork: Beans or old peas or lentils, boiled cabbage, apple sauce. 
WITH ROASTED FRESH PorK: Apple sauce, boiled potatoes or baked pumpkin 


with ladies’ cabbage, stewed kale or spinach. 


Wi1TH CoLp ROASTED PorK: Apple sauce, cabbage or celery salad. 

Wi1TH Hor BoiLep Ham: Potatoes, apple sauce and any delicate cabbage. 

WiTH BakeED Ham: An acid sauce, such as cider sauce or currant jelly, sweet 
potatoes or panned baked squash, spinach, Brussels sprouts or cabbage. 

WitH CoLp Bo!ILepD or BAKED Ham: Cabbage salad with French dressing. 

WITH BroiLep Bacon for breakfast: Poached eggs. 


With Veal 


WITH VEAL CUTLETS: Tomato or paprika sauce, rice balls, peas. 
WITH STEWED VEAL: Dumplings, baked tomatoes. 


baked onions. 


What to Serve with Poultry 


WITH BroiLep CHICKEN: Cream sauce, hominy bread, waffles or tea rolls. 
For luncheon: peas, guava jelly. 

WITH BoILep CHICKEN: Rice with egg sauce, boiled onions. 

WITH FRICASSEED CHICKEN: Dumplings or boiled rice, baked tomatoes or 


WITH PANNED CHICKEN: Brown sauce, baked dumplings or corn fritters, or 


corn pudding or plain boiled rice, baked or fried tomatoes. 


WITH ROASTED CHICKEN: Rice, white or sweet potato croquettes, stewed or 
boiled chestnuts, grape or crab-apple jelly. 

WITH ROASTED Capon: Chestnut stuffing, boiled rice, panned or baked sweet 
potatoes, stewed celery, Brussels sprouts or spinach, cranberry or guava jelly. 

WiTH CoLp CHICKEN: Mayonnaise of celery or lettuce salad. 


Wit Hot Bonep CHICKEN: Sauce supreme, stewed chestnuts. 


WITH BONED CHICKEN: Lettuce, celery or Waldorf salad with mayonnaise 


dressing. 


WITH Turkey: Plain boiled rice, white potato or chestnut croquettes, baked 
onions or stewed celery, an acid jelly such as cranberry, currant or barberry. 
WitH CoLp TurKEY: Tomato aspic, Waldorf salad. 


ratin. 


; rant jelly. 
rice, stewed cabbage or Wore 


berry jelly. 


WITH GUINEA FowL: Crisp rolls, broiled bacon, hominy, stewed celery, cur- 


With TAME Duck: Walnut or potato stuffing, brown sauce, browned turnips 
or parsnips or salsify fritters, French green peas or asparagus. With unstuffed 
duck: Macaroni, browned sweet potatoes, hominy croquettes, stewed celery, red 
or black currant or sour grape jelly. 

WitTH Cotp Duck: Aspic, chicory with French dressing. 

WitTH Goose: Potato or hominy croquettes, sauerkraut, apple sauce or bar- 


What to Serve with Birds and Game 


WITH SQuass: Peas, asparagus tips. 


WITH PiIGEons: Rolls of broiled bacon, stewed celery, or lettuce salad with 


French dressing. 


WITH SMALL BIRDS ON Toast, such as reed and rail: Creamed onions, baked 


sweet potatoes. 


dressing. 


With Broi ep B1rps, such as quail or grouse: Fried hominy or mush, chic- 
ory or lettuce or celery salad with French dressing. | ° 
WitTH Woopcock: Baked macaroni or spaghetti, lettuce salad with French 


WITH PRAIRIE HENS OR PHEASANTS: Bread, horseradish sauce, French fried 
sweet potatoes, lettuce or chicory or celery salad with French dressing. 

WITH ORDINARY RassiT, stewed or roasted : Sweet potatoes and parsnips, or 
baked squash and stewed turnips, currant or cranberry jelly. 


WitH BELGIAN HARE: Hominy or rice, stewed celery or Brussels sprouts or 
delicate cabbage or spinach, crab-apple or cranberry jelly. 


WitTH VENISON: Baked sweet potatoes or baked squash, any delicate cabbage 
such as cauliflower or Brussels sprouts or savoy, cranberry or currant jelly, a 


salad with French dressing. 


WITH FRICANDEAU OF VEAL: Rice, spinach or cauliflower, or Brussels sprouts, 


peas or asparagus. 


WitH CoLp VEAL: Sorrel salad or mayonnaise of celery. 
WitnH Cop VEAL Loar, for supper or luncheon: Celery, lettuce or Waldorf 


salad, or plain tomato salad with French dressing. 
With Beef 


WiTH ROLLED STEAK OR ROULETTES: Brown or tomato sauce, potato puff or 


potato croquettes, stewed carrots or string beans. 


With HAMBURG STEAKS for dinner: Brown or tomato sauce, baked potatoes, 


stuffed sweet chillies. 


WITH SIRLOIN STEAK for breakfast: French fried or hashed browned pota- 


What to Serve with Entrées 


Wi1TH CROQUETTES: Peas 


Wit Boupins: Peas, a delicate sauce such as Béchamel or cream. ; 
WITH TIMBALES in general: Cream sauce, peas, mushrooms or truffles, crisp 


bread. 


toes; for luncheon, lettuce or celery salad with French dressing. 


WITH BROILED S1RLOIN STEAK for dinner: Stuffed white or sweet potatoes or 
potato croquettes, string beans, baked tomatoes, broiled or baked mushrooms. 
WiTH Pain BoILep BEEF: Boiled potatoes, string beans or browned parsnips. 


Wi1TH Brown ENTREES: Brown sauce; with light entrées, white sauce. 

WITH FISH OR OYSTER CROQUETTES OR CUTLETS: Sauce Hollandaise or tart 
sauce, crisp rolls, potatoes au gratin or creamed potatoes or potato roses. 

WITH FIsH TIMBALES: Cream sauce or oyster sauce, tiny potato balls. 

Patties are served alone because they contain both meat and bread material. 





NOTE — In the next (the February) Journal Mrs. Rorer will present the other side of the } 
above question, and tell “*‘ What Foods are Enemies, and Why,”’ and give a list of the foods | 
that should never be served with each other, and explain why. { 
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GENUINE 


SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S has been the largest sell- 

ing chocolate in Europe for many 

years, and is rapidly growing in popular- 

ity in America, though introduced here 
but recently. 





Cailler’s is more than chocolate —it is 
a healthful, nourishing food; a dainty, 
delicious confection. Selected cocoa 
beans, pure sugar, and uuskimmed Swiss 
Milk are combined in Cailler’s with a 
success never obtained by any other 
manufacturer. 

The various forms of Cailler’s Choco- 
late can be used to great advantage at 
every sort of formal and informal gather- 
ings — socials, receptions, parties of all 
kinds, and at meetings where ‘‘ two is 
company, three is a crowd.’’ The great 
variety of handsome packages in which 
Cailler’s Chocolates are put up make 
them an unusually satisfactory source of 
revenue at church fairs or similar sales. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate 
in Cakes for Eating 


A delicious confection and a nutritious, easily 
digested food. 
All other 
chocolates 
seem flat and J 
tasteless by ff 
comparison. 
Children pre- 
ferittocandy, 
and it may be eaten at any time in any quantity 
without ill after effects. For hasty lunches; for 
a “ bite” between meals, for campers and out-of- 
door people, it is “just the thing.” Write for 
FREE sample. Prices 5c., 10c., 20c., and up. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate 
for Drinking 


In powderform. Makes a bev- 
erage in no way to be compared 
with the common drinking choc- 
olates. A grateful and healthful 
substitute for tea and coffee. 
Rich in cream and sufficiently 
sweet for most palates, hence it 
may be prepared with hot water 
only — a great advantage where 
the best milk is not obtainable, 
and for out-of-door use. Some- 
what higher in price than Amer- 
ican cocoa and chocolates, but 
economical as any because it 
goes farther. The ideal bever- 
age for dainty luncheons or tea 
parties. A sample FREE if you'll let us have 
your address. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate 
Croquettes for Eating 


contain the same chocolate as 
the cakes for eating, but are put 
up in form more suitable for use 
at social functions. Each cro- 
quette is daintily wrapped; 
packed in an infinite variety of 
beautifully decorated packages, 
making them unusually appro- 
priate as presents. All the ad- 
vantages of the ordinary “ box 
of chocolates” and the “ Cailler 
taste” besides. The “ Cailler 
Croquette”’ habit is one of the 
marks of people who have trav- 
elled abroad. 
Prices 5c., 10c., 15c., and up. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate 
for Dessert 


is one of our after-dinner happy thoughts. Dain- 
tily flavored 
with hazel- 
nut. Looks 
good on the 
table; feels 
Dessear good inside. 
“Noiserte Equally ac- 
ceptable as 
the climax to 
a feast, or as the staple of an afternoon refreshment. 
Tosend your guests away happy — serve Cailler’s 
Dessert Chocolate. 


Cailler’s Bonbons Extra Fins au 
Chocolat 


sell at $1.35 per pound and 
up — rather costly, but worth 
all they cost. These bon- 
bons are hardly to be de- 
scribed satisfactorily — there 
is nothing in Europe or 
America to compare them 
with. They are the essence 
of all that is exquisite in 
dainty confectionery. Put 
up in the handsomest pack- 
ages ever issued ‘by any 
confectioner. Both in ap- 
pearance and substance they 
are fit to grace the table of a king. 














Cailler’s Chocolates are sold by most of the best 
dealers through the United States. If your 
dealer is unable to supply you with any of the 
packages described above, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


We are always glad of an opportunity to de- 
monstrate the excellence of Cailler’s Eating and 
Drinking Chocolates by sending samples of both 
kinds FREE to any address request. Write to-day to 


J. H. FREYMANN, ‘erie of" 


Permanent exhibition, demonstration and retail store, 
861 Broadway, New York 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1905 


How I Plan a Week’s Work Without a Servant 


help, through the 

columns of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
inexperienced young 
women to take their first 
steps in good housekeep- 
ing. Because of my great sympathy with the 
struggles of the untrained young housekeeper 
this subject appeals to me strongly. I shall 
try to make these articles so clear and simple 
that the most inexperienced shall understand 
and be able to follow the instructions. I wish 
to say here that I shall be glad to help any 
woman who feels the need of advice along 
these lines. Please make the questions clear 
and concise, and inclose postage for replies; 
or, still better, inclose a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope. 


A Word of Advice to Beginners 


WANT my young housekeepers to be 

happy and successful in their chosen pro- 
fession. To succeed you must use your 
brains and be orderly and systematic. At 
the start learn to do everything thoroughly; 
later you can decide where you can slight. 
Keep yourself in good physical and mental 
condition that you may be able to control 
your work, yourself and others. Proper food, 
regular hours, rest and recreation are neces- 
sary to health. 

To be happy in your work you must ideal- 
ize it. Cultivate the power of seeing the 
poetical, the beautiful and the scientific side 
of housekeeping. Do not get into ruts. 
Get all the helps you can in the way of books 
and magazines. Do not be discouraged be- 
cause of failures, or because you are slow in 
grasping your work. If you start right and 
concentrate your mind on it you will con- 
quer the routine so completely that you will 
do it almost mechanically and without much 
mental or nervous strain. Do not dwell too 
much upon what you have to do. Plan care- 
fully, and do the work at the proper time, but 
do not worry over it. Form the habit of 
planning your meals and making lists for 
the grocer and the provision man the day 
before you are going to use the things. 

In every profession there is some drudg- 
ery. In housekeeping there are duties that 
must be performed every day, and some of 
them, such as preparing meals and dish- 
washing, several times a day. Some house- 
keepers look upon this work as drudgery, and 
chafe under it. These duties are essential to 
the health and happiness of the family; they 
can be made interesting. In the raw food 
materials, if you will use your imagination, 
you can bring up pictures of many lands. In 
the preparation of the food you have studies 
in the chemistry of cookery and physics in 
cookery. in dish-washing, the silver, glass 
and china should appeal to your esthetic 
taste. Indeed, you will find a real pleasure 
even in washing the cooking utensils clean. 
Plenty of hot water, soap and clean towels 
will make dish-washing pleasant and easy. 


| HAVE been asked to 





Weekly Program 


Monday 

Rise at five A. M. and wash one or two boilers of 
clothes. 

Prepare and serve breakfast. Have the washed 
clothes scalding while breakfast is being eaten. 

After breakfast clear table; put away food; put 
dishes to soak ; air chambers and bedding. 

Finish washing. 

Wash dishes and clean kitchen. 

Prepare midday meal. 

If there is time before dinner do the chamber-work. 
If not, do it after the dinner dishes are washed. 

Bathe; put on a loose wrapper and rest for an hour 
ortwo. After resting take the clothes from the lines 
and fold. Preparesupper. Retire early. 


Tuesday 


Do the usual morning work, 

, Immediately after breakfast place the irons on to 
leat. 

Put food away and the dishestosoak. (If thereare 
any things that require long cooking prepare them 
now. 

See that the dining-room and living-room are in 
order. 

As soon as the irons are hot beginto iron; work 
steadily until the fire needs replenishing. Wash the 
dishes while the fire is burning up. When the irons 
are hot again resume the ironing. 

Prepare the midday meal. 

After dinner wash dishes and put kitchen in order. 
If any ironing is left undone finish it now. 

Bathe and rest as on Monday. 


Wednesday 

The usual morning work. 

After breakfast take clothes from frame. Put ail 
articles that require mending one side, and the others 
in their proper places. 

After the living and dining rooms are put in order 


examine the refrigerator and closets and take care of 
all food. 


Wash dishes, and do extra cooking. 
Do the mending in the afternoon. 


Thursday 
Regular daily work. 


Extra— Clean chambers, upper hall and stairs. 
Sweep cellar. 


Friday 
Regular daily work. 
Extra —Clean living-room, dining-room, lower 
hall, stoop and steps. 
Saturday 
Regular daily work. 
_Extra—Some extra cooking; clean pantries and 
kitchen. 
Sunday 
As much as possible make this a day of rest. In 
some households Sunday is the only day in the week 
when all the family can be together for dinner. Under 


these conditions a good hot dinner should be served. 
The supper should be very light. 


By Maria Parloa 


What the Regular Daily Work Should Be 


ISE early, bathe and dress. Go to the 
kitchen and put on a large apron, 
sweeping-cap and gloves or mittens. Re- 
move ashes, etc., from range. (Some house- 
keepers may find it better to make the fire 
before dressing.) Make fire. Brush all 
dust and ashes from range, then rub with a 
woolen cloth made damp with strong soap- 
suds. Rub witha dry cloth. Let water run 
ten or fifteen minutes, then fill teakettle and 
place on the fire. 

Air dining-room. 

Sweep and dust kitchen. 

When teakettle boils put cereal on to cook. 
Put dishes to heat. Get ready all things that 
are to be cooked and at the proper time 
place in oven or on top of range as they may 
require. Settable. Put butter, bread, milk, 
water and cereal on table and ring breakfast 
bell. Have the hot dishes ready to serve, 
but keep them warm until the cereal has 
been eaten. Remove cereal dishes and serve 
the hot breakfast. Check the range fire. 

After breakfast see that all the rooms and 
bedding are airing. Each member of the 
family should put his or her bedding and 
room to air before leaving the room. 

Clear the table, brush up crumbs, and air 
and dust the dining-room. 

Scrape and sort dishes. As each dish is 
scraped rinse it in cold water. Put food on 
dishes kept for this purpose and put away in 
pantry, refrigerator or cellar. 

See that living-room, hall, porch and steps 
are clean and in order. 

Do the chamber-work. 

If lamps are used fill and trim them. 

Wash the dishes. 

Make preparation for the dinner. If there 
is a dessert to be served cold cook it now. 
Prepare vegetables, and put them in cold 
water. If any dish requires long cooking 
prepare and put it on to cook. 

Put a kettleful of water on to heat for 
cooking purposes. 

Have plenty of hot water for cleaning. 
Now do the extra work of the day. 

Washing and ironing days let the dishes 
and chamber-work go until after the laundry- 
work is done. On other days do the extra 
work after the work is finished in the kitchen. 

Always wash, scald and rinse the dish- 
towels after the dinner dishes are done. 
After dinner, when the range is cool it may 
be wiped and polished. 


Correlating the Work 


WANT to urge my young housekeepers to 

learn how to correlate their work. I con- 
sider this one of the most important lessons 
that the beginner has to learn. If it were 
possible to cut out and assign a definite time 
for each part of the housework, household 
management would be less complicated and 
the housekeeper would be relieved of much 
nervous strain. The laundry-work, chamber- 
work, cleaning, etc., can and should be so 
systematized that each shall have its own day 
and hours. But a rule that will work well 
must be elastic. Understand that the pro- 
grams given are not to be looked upon as 
cast iron. There will often be times when 
some of the routine work need not be done. 
At such times silver may be cleaned, win- 
dows washed, etc. 

The hours for meals must be regular, but 
the preparation of the food cannot be as- 
signed to definite periods.. Some dishes 
require many hours of slow cooking, while 
others must be prepared quickly and often be 
served at once. Again, some dishes requir- 
ing long cooking demand frequent attention, 
as, for example, roast meats and baked fish; 
while other dishes, such as boiled or stewed 
meats, beans, etc., need nothing after the 
first care, except that they shall be placed 
where they may simmer gently during the 
whole time of cooking. 

Where there are but one pair of hands to 
do all the work of the house the head must 
plan very carefully, that steps and strength 
may be saved. On washing and ironing 
days have such dishes as shall not require 
much time to prepare or much attention 
while cooking. On days when your work is 
upstairs or in the front part of the house have 
dishes that require slow cooking and that 
will practically take care of themselves while 
cooking. 

In the arrangement of menus for one week, 
and the suggestions as to the order in which 
some of the meals are to be prepared, my 
object has been to show how the work may be 
correlated, and to give some working models, 
which each housekeeper may modify as her 
meals demand. I have given a definite hour 
for dinner that the order and time in which 
each article is prepared might be definitely 
stated. Naturally, the same model would 
answer for a twelve o’clock or a six o’clock 
dinner. 

The suppers are light. If a six o'clock 
dinner is the order the menu given for supper 
would answer for luncheon. 

Sensible people are getting more and more 
to have simple breakfasts. I have given what 
I consider a rather substantial breakfast. 
If one lives in a town where well-baked, 
crusty rolls can be bought I should advise 
having them for breakfast instead of muffins. 


Menus for One Week 


Sunday 
BREAKFAS1 


DINNER 


Lamb Stew with 
Dumplings 








Grat ben + a E Scalloped Tomatoes 
vioemenes ey “a “BRS Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee 
wae SUPPER 
DINNER Fried Potatoes Toast 
Roast Lamb, Brown Stewed Prunes 
Gravy, Currant Jelly Teacake Tea 
Boiled Potatoes - ent 
Mashed Turnips 
Lettuce with French Thursday 
Dressing BREAKFAST 
Snow Pudding, Cosent 
Custard Sauce ee 
Bacon and Eggs 
Corn Muffins Toast 
SUPPER Coffee 
Bread and Butter | 
Gingerbread DINNER 


Cocoa or Tea Pot-Roast warmed over 


ax Creamed Cabbage 
Boiled White Potatoes 


Monday Stewed Beans 
BREAKFAST Lettuce with French 
Cereal Dressing 


Fried Bacon Baked Custards 


Potatoes warmed with 











bacon fat SuPPER 
» Graham Muffins warmed potato Salad Biscuit 
in the oven 
Coft Apple Sauce | 
_— Teacake Tea | 
n | 
DINNER 
Cold Roast Lamb Friday 
Baked White and Sweet BREAKFAST 
Potatoes Cereal 
Celery Creamed Potatoes | 
Baked Rice Pudding Muffins Cuneta | 
—n Coffee 
SUPPER 
Toast Gingerbread DINNER 


Boiled Fish, Butter Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions 


Apple Sauce 
Tea or Cocoa 








ox Steamed Graham 
Tuesday Pudding, Golden Sauce 
BREAKFAST ‘aie 
Cereal Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Hashed Lamb on Toast Senet Sched Antes | 
Muffins Coffee Gingerbread Tea | 
ot 
DINNER 
Pot-Roast Saturday 
Stewed Tomatoes BREAKFAST 
Boiled Rice Cereal 


Ham and Eggs 


Apple Tapioca Pudding | 
ad Potato Cakes | 





Corn Bread Coffee 
SUPPER 
Milk Toast Crackers 
Baked Apples Tea 





DINNER } 
Bean Soup 
ox Scalloped Fish 
Mashed Potatoes 


Wednesday Macaroni with Tomato 
BREAKFAST Sauce 
Cereal Baked Apple Dumplings 





Creamed Dried Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Baking-powder Biscuit 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cinnamon Rolls Toast 
Canned Peaches Tea 


Order of Preparing Meals 


ELOW are given directions as to the right 
order of preparing two of the meals given 

in the above bills-of-fare: 
Sunday Dinner at 1:30 Pp. M. Wash and 
pare turnips and potatoes and put in cold 


water. Prepare meat and put on to roast 
at 11:30. Put water on to heat for vege- 
tables. Wash lettuce and put in a piece of 


cheesecloth; then place on the ice, or where 
it is cold. Make French dressing. Set the | 
table. Put dishes to heat. At 12:30 put 
turnips on to boil, unless they are the flat, | 
white turnips, which will cook in half an | 
hour. At 12:55 put potatoes on to boil. At | 
1:15 take meat from roasting-pan and put 
on dish in warm oven. Make the gravy. 
Drain, wash and season theturnips. At1:25 
drain potatoes and place on back of range to 
dry. Dish dinner and serve. The pudding 
should be made on Saturday. 

Tuesday Dinner, 1:30 Pp. M. Have tapi- 
oca soaked over night, and when preparing 
breakfast put it on to cook in the double 
boiler. After breakfast pare and core the 
apples. Add seasoning and apples to tapi- 
oca. Put the pudding to bake two hours 
before dinner-time. This will allow the | 
pudding three-quarters of an hour to cool 
a little. Brown the pot-roast; add a little 
water to it and place on the back part of 
the range where it will cook slowly. It will 
require four hours’ cooking. Occasionally 
turn the meat and add a few spoonfuls of 
cold water. At one o’clock wash the rice and 
put it on to cook in boiling water. Thicken 
and season the gravy of the pot-roast. At 
I:10 put a can of tomatoes into a saucepan. 
Add seasoning, and cook for about twenty 
minutes. Take up meat and vegetables and 
serve dinner. 


WHAT MISS PARLOA WILL DO NEXT MONTH 


Having started her class of young housekeepers in the | 
right way Miss Parloa will take up in the February Journal 
the important subject of “‘ How I Keep My House Clean 
and Sweet,” discussing it in a simple and practical 
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$2000 


IN PRIZES 


To The 


Most Popular 
HOME COOKS 


A Great Voting 
Contest 


Thousands of women pride themselves on their 
ability to create good things to eat. Nothing 
has been of so much help to them in preparing 
delicious desserts, cakes, pies, puddings, etc., as 
Dunham's Original Shred Cocoanut. To ascertain 
who are the most popular home cooks, we offer 
$2,000 cash, in a grand prize voting contest, 
Starting immediately and closing October rst, 1905. 


First Prize, $500.00; Second Prize, $200.00; 
Third Prize, $100.00; Fourth Prize, $50.00; Fifth 
Prize, $25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each; Fifty 
Prizes of $5.00 each. 


The popularity of the different contestants will be 
determined by the total number of votes cast for 
each during the contest. In case two or more can- 
didates receive the same number of votes, the prize 
money will be divided equally between them. The 
seventy-five contestants receiving the greatest 
number of votes by October rst will be the winners 
of the seventy-five grand prizes. Names of winners 
will be announced in the December Dunham's 
Cocoanut advertisements. 


Any woman, excepting a professional cooking 
expert, may be a contestant. 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the 
wrapper on a package of 
Dunham's Cocoanut bear- 
ing the cocoanut cake 
trade-mark. Simply write 
plainly the name and ad- 
dress of the woman for 
whom vou wish to vote on 
the back of this part of the 
wrapper. This is impera- 
tive. Ballots from sc pack- 
ages will count as one vote 
each; roc packages two 
votes; 20c packages four 
votes; 40c packages eight 
SHREL votes. No other kind of 

ballot will count. Mail 

COCOANUT your ballots, postage fully 

re paid, from time to time, at 

- your convenience, and they 

will be credited to the con- 

testants for whom they are cast. Fasten them to- 

gether and state on a separate piece of paper how 
many you are sending. 


Commence immediately and nominate your choice 
—name yourself or some friend whom you wish to 
help. Get your friends, your neighbors, and their 
friends interested. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Three Special Awards (in addition to the Grand 
Prizes) will be made w contest is in progress, 
The contestants in NOTRE Coates will also have 
an opportunity of winning, these extra prizes. 


Ist Special Award to the home cooks 
having the most votes to their credit on March 15, 
1905. First Prize, $100.00; Second Prize, $50.00; 
Third Prize, $25.00; Fourth Prize, $10.00; Eight 
Prizes of $5.00 each. 


2d Special Award — $225.00 (divided in the same 
proportions as First Special Award) to the home 
cooks receiving the largest number of votes be- 
tween March 15th and May 15th. Votes received 
on or previous to March 15th not counted in this 
Special Award. 


3d Special Award — $225.00 (divided in the same 
proportions as First and Second Special Awards) 
to the home cooks receiving the largest number of 
votes between May rsth and July rsth. Votes re- 
ceived on or previous to May 15th not counted in 
this Special Award. 


These Special Awards will not interfere in any way 
with the Grand Contest, but are made in addition to 
the Grand Prizes to sustain interest in the Contest, 
and to enable those who for any reason are unable to 
remain in the Contest to the end to obtain Prizes in 
short-term Contests. The Winners of the three Spe- 
cial Awards will be announced respectively in May, 
July and September advertisements of 


Dunham's 
Cocoanut 


Now is the time to begin sending in your Ballots. 
The early beginners have a decided advantage in win- 
ning the first Special Awards of 00 and a good 
start means much in the winning of the Grand Prizes. 
If you want to know how you can win a prize, send 
us your name and address on a postal and we will 
send you many suggestions of easy and sure methods 
of obtaining votes. 
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Watch subsequent Dunham's Cocoanut adver- 
tisements for new developments in the contest. 


Address 
Dunham 


Cocoanut Contest 
P.O. BOX 1765 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Girls’ Tastes and Professions 


HE other day I heard one woman 
ask another what profession she 
intended that her daughter should 
follow. 

‘*T hope,’’ said the other, ‘‘ that 
my daughter may always be just a 
fine woman by profession.’’ 

I wish it were possible for all of us to look 
forward to that — womanhood — as our pro- 
fession; but as long as the world spins some 
girls and women will have to take care of 
themselves, and will need protessions to help 
them do it. 

So many of you write to me for advice 
in your work either at home or out in the 
world; so many of you come to tell me and 
share with me the heartaches and difficulties 
that are all too common in the lives of bread- 
winning girls to-day. Where addresses are 
given I endeavor to answer your letters, for 
your questions and difficulties are very near 
tome. Some of you ask me to answer you 
through THE JOURNAL; this it is impossible to 
do, for we have only space to talk over things 
of very general interest to all of us. Yet 
there are some general questions concerning 
a girl’s work that I want to talk over with 
you this month. 


All Girls Should Do Some Work 


IRST of all, I want to tell you that I believe 

that whether a girl expects to support her- 
self or not, she ought to have work of some kind 
todo. I know many a girl whose life lacks 
purpose because she has neither aim, occupa- 
tion nor incentive. To all such girls I would 
say: ‘‘Get to work.’’ At what? At any- 
thing, so only that it require effort. Take 
up something and work at it as earnestly as 
those of your sisters who have io support 
themselves. You need not give as much time 
to work as they do, nor tire yourself out, as 
they too often have to do — but work with no 
less earnestness, no less purpose. 

If love is the greatest thing in the world, 
surely work is the next greatest. Take up 
any study that you choose, only making up 
your mind to work at it earnestly. A careful 
study of the American poets or of English 
history, or the study of some foreign language, 
or of mathematics, or of one of the sciences 
any of these things will afford opportunity 
for good, solid work. Hard work of some 
kind is not only a blessing in a girl’s life, but 
it is a positive necessity, if that life is to be 
kept wholesome and useful. 








Take Up the Study of Kindergartening 


HERE are so many different temperaments 

and so many different kinds of work that 
it would be impossible to devise any one plan 
of occupation which would satisfy all girls. 
There is one thing, however, that I would 
very strongly recommend to all girls who 
have not, as vet, selected their work, and 
who are still unsure of their tastes, and that 
is kindergartening. The kindergarten, like 
everything else, can be studied rationally 
and calmly, or can be run into the ground. 
But, when studied earnestly and rationally, 
it is a thing which especially recommends 
itselftogirls. Itis nothing more nor less than 
the study of childhood. The solid brain- 
work in it —and there is far more than the 
uninitiated generally suppose — the practical 
working out of difficult moral problems, 
make it a steadving and sobering study for 
any girl; while the intimate contact with 
little children which it requires fosters and 
develops the womanly qualities of gentle- 
ness, tenderness and loving sympathy. I 
believe the day is probably not far distant 
when the study of childhood and the training 
of little children will be a part of every girl’s 
prescribed education; but until it is we can 
scarcely do better than to select the subject 
ourselves and elect to study it. Probably to 
nine girls out of every ten who read this 
article will one day be intrusted the care of 
little children; and yet most girls give as 
little thought to the matter as though it were 
of no real importance whatever. 


“Reason” is Sorely Needed 


A BOY preparing himself for his profession 
or work in after life devotes himself to 
the most earnest study and preparation; the 
girl who is going to enter on her profession 
of womanhood, who is about to marry and 
assume the gravest responsibilities, writes 
ecstatic letters to her friends, and sets vigor- 
ously to work to make a lacy trousseau. She 
very probably enters on her duties entirely 
unequipped, her logic is most likely poor, 
her judgment underdone, her reason easily 
routed by any chance emotion. I have seen 
more tragedy, resultant from poor reason, 
false logic or bad judgment, than from either 
hatred or malice. I sometimes think that 
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neither duty nor love is so sorely needed 
among us as reason. A sense of duty may 
sometimes warp and narrow us, love may 
often mislead us, but reason and wise judg- 
ment — well, I recall those stately words of old 
Solomon concerning wisdom: ‘‘ For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.’’ 

Take up some work, then, or some study 
which will steady and balance your nature 
and give it judgment and reason. Remember 
that to have solved a difficult problem, to 
have mastered any subject or overcome any 
difficulty, is that much gain and growth. 
Busy as my life is I try totake up each winter 
some one piece of work, hard work, whether 
it be some study, or some charity, or some 
big, earnest project in my own life — some- 
thing which will entail earnest thought, 
serious study, steady effort. If you do this I 
believe you will feel that, however saddened 
your life may be through faults, or failures, 
or disappointments, or sorrows, at least it is 
not standing still, at least it is going onward. 


The Girl Who Has to Support Herselt 


Le THOSE girls who must look forward to 
supporting themselves the problem of 
work is a more difficult one. Their efforts 
must be concentrated on some one thing. 

I do not intend to write out a list of handi- 
crafts or possible occupations for girls. I 
want rather to write of the spirit in which any 
one of them should be taken up by the girl 
who is forced to support herself. 

Teaching is perhaps the most influential 
occupation into which a girl can readily go; 
for this reason it is often selected by those 
totally unqualified for any success in it. 
Unless a girl has thorough knowledge of her 
subject, fine self-control and a fondness for 
children, she will probably make a failure of 
teaching. It should never be entered on 
except with the greatest sincerity. 

I can touch on only a few occupations and 
professions. Those more generally followed 
are teaching, literature, art, stenography, 
bookkeeping, clerking, millinery, dress- 
making, etc. In preparing one’s self for any 
or all of these the same general course may 
be recommended. Above all, thoroughness. 
Teach yourself to do well the one thing vou 
have chosen, devote your best energies to it, 
and make up your mind to excel in it. If it 
be no more than working buttomholes make 
up your mind to work the best buttonholes 
that buttons were ever slipped through. Good 
workers are not often at a loss for work. I 
would not have this sound harsh or unsympa- 
thetic to you. I have known what it is to go 
seeking work, even when I was doing my 
very utmost. I know, too, that it is no easy 
thing to be a really good worker. Look into 
the subject carefully and you will find that 
the good and successful workers always (bar- 
ring cases of extraordinary genius or talent) 
have certain sterling characteristics which 
enter into their work and make its success. 
They have such qualities as diligence, thor- 
oughness, honor, judgment, civility and 
punctuality. It is chiefly owing to these 
qualities that their work has such excellence. 

Such qualities are especially to be striven 
for, then, in preparing yourself for future 
work. Study your own nature, find out its 
faults or weaknesses. If you are naturally 
careless, thoughtless, preoccupied, inexact, 
unpunctual, plan out some entirely practical 
way to cure yourself of these things. 


Try to Do Your Level Best 


NE thing above all else, determine to do 

your very level best. Those who employ 
you will have added confidence in you if they 
know that you are doing your utmost; aside 
from this, it will give you a clean, satisfying 
sense of honor and fineness to know that when 
you undertake a piece of work for any one 
you are going to do the best you can. 

In supporting yourself, or preparing to sup- 
port yourself, remember to keep as your very 
best and most practical capital stock your girl- 
ishness and refinement. Gentleness means so 
much: much more than most girls realize; 
and refinement, so long as it does not sink into 
oversensitiveness, is one of the best qualities 
with which any girl can go armed to face the 
world. I always liked a story I once heard 
of a lady of old Long Island. Word came to 
her village that Captain Kidd was off the 
coast. At once all the dames of the town 
buried their family silver and treasures — all 
save this one. She managed, instead, to dis- 
patch a letter to the doughty Captain. She 
had heard he was thereabouts, had always 
wished for the honor of meeting him; might 
she beg him to dine with her? Then she pre- 
pared an old-fashioned dinner, decked out the 
table in all her silver and awaited the Captain. 
He came, and was so disarmed by her charm 
and civility, more than all by her trust in 
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him, that he not only left all her silver intact, 
but, two days later, sent her as an especial 
mark of his appreciation her next-door neigh- 
bor’s entire silver service which his men had 
dug up and made off with. I donot mean to 
liken the world that a girl must meet and 
deal with to the redoubtable Captain Kidd, 
but I do very certainly believe that many a 
girl because of a gentle attitude toward the 
world has been presented with many a treas- 
ure of consideration, yes, and whole silver 
services of kindness, that her next-door neigh- 
bor may have lost by the wrong tactics. 


Be Careful How You Go into “ Bohemia” 

NE thing I would especially advise —that 

a girl never use her profession as a means 
of seeing life. It is very true that once a girl 
joins the great army of workers she is privi- 
leged to do many things, to go many places, 
to set aside many conventions, that the 
unworking girl may not. I have sometimes 
seen girls take unwarranted advantage of this 
fact. I have known girls who have believed 
that they were broadening and bettering their 
educations by looking on the rough and seamy 
side of life whenever they gota chance. If it 
happens that you can be of any help, of any 
real and immediate service, go to any of the 
hospitals, or prisons, or slums, or haunts of 
Bohemia that you choose — but do not suppose 
for a moment that your life will be broadened 
or benefited by your going into any such 
places out of curiosity or a mere desire to 
know life. There is no channel of life where, 
with duty or high purpose leading her, a girl 
need fear to go; but there are many, indeed, 
where no girl of sensitiveness and refinement 
will go out of idle curiosity. 

It is one of the prides of our present age 
that a girl may go into the seething turmoil 
of any of our greatest cities for her bread, and 
get that bread without soiling her hands, or 
hardening her heart, or losing any of her pure, 
high ideals. There are girls every day, of 
course, who fail of this, who lose their gen- 
tleness, who mar their lives and sacrifice all 
their dreams and girlishness; but to the 
thinking, earnest girl this need never come. 

I have seen so many girls hardened and 
blunted by their struggle for bread, and, oh, 
the long, useless pity of it! and the thought 
that it need not have been; that they might 
have retained all the fine, gentle attributes 
and got their bread no less. Yet I would not 
seem to speak unsympathetically. I know 
what it means to be rebuffed, i have dealt with 
a grudging world about as closely as any of 
you who read this, and I believe I know all 
the intimate ins and outs of disappointment, 
and struggle, and weariness, and harsh condi- 
tions, as well and as thoroughly as any of you. 


A Word to the Over-E.nthusiastic Girl 


NE word more as tothe professional life, 

and this to the over-stimulated or over- 
enthusiastic girl. Do not suppose that the 
prizes and success it holds out to you will at 
the last outweigh the nearer, dearer blessings 
of love and of home life. I believe in the 
ambitious girl as I do in all girls, but now 
and then I see her make the mistake of placing 
her profession ahead of the gentler, close, 
warm home affections and duties. Before 


you start out, or you who have started — if | 


you would have my word for it —I could tell 
you how much richer and deeper and more 
worth while are these things than to see one’s 
name in large type, or honorable mention at 
an ephemeral art exhibit. 

I have always thought it singularly beauti- 
ful that Mrs. Browning, who had tasted of 
such fame, should have made her heroine 
Aurora Leigh, in referring to herself and her 
literary fame, say: 

“T might have been a common woman now 
And happier, less known, and less left alone; 
Perhaps a better woman after all, 
With chubby children hanging round my neck 
To. keep me low and wise. Ah me! the vines 
That bear such fruit are proud to stoop with it, 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.”’ 

The profession of womanhood—to be 
great and wise and successful in that! to have 
honorable mention in that! to have one’s 
name remembered and one's influence felt in 
that! If added to this one gains success or 
fame in the world’s work, so much the better, 
so much the richer, but, first of all, to bea 
woman, with a woman’s full, rich ideals. 

You havein your letters, during the past year, 
given me so much friendship, so much love; 
have, by sharing vour lives and your difficulties 
and hopes with me, made my life so much 
richer, that here at the threshold of another 
year I want to lay my hand very lovingly in 
yours, to wish you each the richest of New 
Year wishes. May this year be an especially 
beautiful one. And may it be to each of us a 
year full to overflowing of a woman’s bless- 
ings, a woman’s happiness, and the fulfillment 
of our dearest and most womanly ideals. 


; 














mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
\, in Three Minutes. 


The hands do 
not touch the 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 
No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No. 8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 for 
No. 4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfactory 
we refund money and pay return charges. 
Send for Booklet A Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Makes the Stove an 
Ornament 


Easily applied with a damp cloth — pol- 
ishes quickly with a dry one — makes no 
dust — gives most brilliant black lustre 
— makes brightest, cleanest stove. 


Send ten cents and one wrapper for our 
latest panel, 30 D, 17 x 25, in twelve colors, 
without lettering, ready for framing 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS. 


Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish,Canton, Mass. 














Millions 
Fels-Naptha soap and do not 
Millions 
still cling to the old idea. Those 
who follow the Fels-Naptha di- 
rections need no hot water, get 
through the wash in half the 
time, have purified, bright clothes 
and do not get all tired out. 


of women use 


boil or scald the wash. 


Get a bar from your grocer, 
follow the easy directions, and 


you will be a friend of 


Fels-Naptha. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


1 Cota relies § a0 
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Pretty Girl Papers 





By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 





The Thin Girl 


O JUDGE from the letters of my JOURNAL 

girls, thereare not many of them whothink 

that their weight is ‘‘ just right.’’ One is 
‘too thin’’ and another is ‘‘too plump’”’; 
and the great problem is, ‘‘ What can I do to 
turn the scales in my favor?’’ Much may 
be accomplished by a girl to bring her figure 
to normal proportions, and the earlier she 
begins the easier will be her task. There is 
always a reason why a girl is too thin or too 
plump, and the secret of applying the right 
remedy lies first in discovering the cause. 

It is not uncommon to see two sisters with 
little difference in their ages, living in the 
same household—the one very thin, the 
other over-plump. So there must often be 
some underlying cause aside from the gen- 
eral manner of living, which in some cases 
can be successfully combated to only a cer- 
tain degree. This cause is most often the 

temperament with which a 


girl is born. Just think 

> j about this a minute, and if 
bg you are like one of 
as ‘ ‘* Pharaoh’s lean kine’’ are 
Ds hae you not very energetic— 


nervously so, I mean? Isn't 
vour ambition much greater 
than your strength? Do you 
not plan ahead far more 
work than you can possibly 
accomplish? And then, 
above all things, do you not 
worry and fret when you are 
not able to live up to your 
ideals? There’s a very old- 
“Do You Not fashioned term that ex- 
Worry and Fret?” presses the attitude of many 
a ‘‘ Martha,"’ called “‘ stew- 
ing.’’ This is one of your greatest obstacles, 
and you must overcome it, for it will be only 
too easy for the lines to come at the best-— 
and they cannot help coming when they are 
coaxed and cuddled by fretting. 





EEK after cheerfulness, then, thin girls; 
get all the brightness possible out of life, 
and what is far more to the point, put all the 
brightness into it that you can. Have you 
ever seen a plain girl suddenly become very 
pretty and attractive? I have, and for the 
reason that after living for years an aimless 
life she suddenly found some absorbing 
interest. What a beautifier this is many of 
you already know. Be enthusiastic about 
what you do; you cannot be happy or at your 
best in any way without enthusiasm, But 
stop at that point and do not fret about it! 
Most of our annoyances are decidedly 
faded after a good night’s sleep. Almost in- 
variably a thin, nervous, wiry girl needs long 
hours of sleep, and very often she is the very 
girl who does not get this rest. You are 
probably weary of being preached to about 
‘* beauty sleep,’’ but when all else has failed 
to coax a little plumpness I have known 
girls to find sleep the magic touch that 
brought them health and beauty. ‘‘ Beauty 
sleep’’ is not confined to the early hours of 
night. It means much for a thin girl if she 
can snatch two half-hour naps in the day, 
one midway between breakfast and luncheon, 
and one between luncheon and dinner. Even 
without sleep the mere relaxation of stretch- 
ing one’s self out onacouch is beneficial, and 
eases the tension. A glass of warm milk, 
sipped slowly in order that large curds may 
not be formed in the stomach, taken at this 
time, helps along the good work. This is 
one of the favorite directions given by a 
noted skin specialist to his thin, nervous 
patients—and he lays great stress upon it. 
It is one of those simple things that are so 
often of great value, but which, on account of 
their very simplicity, especially because they 
require no money to carry them out, are cast 
aside. But I hear several girls chime in: 
““You see, I can’t try that because I don’t 
like milk—it doesn’t agree with me!”’ 
Now this is not often true if you take a little 
pains. Dilute the milk with lime-water, a 
dessertspoonful to a glass of milk, and I am 
confident that you will find it easy enough to 
take in nine cases out of ten. 


ESIDES avoiding extreme mental strain, 
the thin girl must not overexert herself 
physically. This does not mean, however, 
that proper exercise is not in order. The 
thin girl needs her quota of deep breathing 
as well as plenty of outdoor sunshine. In 
order to get herself into condition to assim- 
ilate the food she eats she must take in plenty 
of oxygen to invigorate all parts of her body. 
She must keep it in order both outside and 
inside, being sure that it does not become 
clogged with waste matter; for this is one of 
the quickest ways of preventing it from doing 
its right work. Like a furnace choked with 
cinders and ashes, it cannot take care of 
fresh fuel in such a condition. 
‘*Besides milk, what else shall I eat?’’ I 
am so often asked. Soups, cream and 
bisque especially, cereals, all of the sweet 





and starchy vegetables, such as corn, beans, 
peas; both white and sweet potatoes, cooked 
bananas, fat meats and butter, honey, syrup, 
preserved figs, and plain desserts. If you can 
digest nuts they will be nutritious. As for 
drinks, chocolate and cocoa are fattening. 
Avoid tea and coffee. Be sure that all the 
food you eat is well cooked. Always eat 
slowly, masticating your food well. And do 
take a little rest after each meal: don’t fly off 
as soon as you leave the table to a new piece 
of work. 

Avoid much meat—once a day is quite 
enough ; too many green vegetables, pickles, 
condiments and acids, including acid drinks 
such as cider. Watch your own digestion, 
and be sure that you are able to take care of 
what you eat. You may be able to digest 
one kind of starch, for example, and not an- 
other. If your digestion is not strong eat 
cereals or vegetables at one meal only, and 
meat at another. In this way you will not 
combine foods that take different lengths of 
time for digestion, and which, to a certain ex- 
tent, call upon different organs of digestion. 


WARM climate, other things being equal, 
is more favorable for a thin girl than is a 
cold one. Warm baths also are good for this 
condition, though a cool rub may follow. 
Massage with olive oil, cocoa butter or cold 
cream is generally very beneficial in cases of 
extreme leanness. The method of massage 
for the thin, nervous girl is quite different 
from that used to reduce weight. Massage 
for thin people is given to a great extent for 
the purpose of soothing the nervous system — 
not for stimulation. The manipulation is 
firm, but soothing; and the muscles are ac- 
tually picked up to develop them. Finally, 
if special parts only need development —if 
you are thin ‘‘ in spots’’—the many appro- 
priate exercises designed for these special 
phases of the work will be a great help to 
you in your quest for symmetry. 


The Fat Girl 


— often I hear from girls: ‘* But I don’t 

see the sense in saying that exercise will 
make a thin girl fat, and afat girl thin!’’ It 
does seem illogical, doesn’t it; but the reason 
for it, applicable also to several other direc- 
tions that may be given in common to both 
kinds of girls under discussion, is that the 
body must be kept in good condition before 
it will be able to ‘‘ seek its correct level,’’ so 
to speak. Exercise in moderation will de- 
velop the muscles of the thin girl and help 
her assimilation, while in the case of the 
plump girl it will use up excess of fat. The 
stout girl, too, must see that the eliminative 
organs do their work well, in order that the 
body may not become too clogged to throw 
off waste properly. 


T IS often noticed that fat girls have small 
lung capacity. In certain instances their 
lungs are by nature undersized and the chest 
expansion is small. Deep breathing is as 
necessary for the stout girl as for the thin 
one. Her exercise 


aN should be far more 
—_ vigorous than Ler thin 

te sister’s. I know one 
Ny : girl who is taking spe- 
f f cial ‘‘ reduction train- 
- ing,’’ who is swathed 


in flannel before she 
begins to exercise. 
Naturally, she per- 
spires freely at the 
time, and her weight 
is gradually coming 
down to normal, for 
perspiration is an im- 
portant factor in reduc- 
ing weight. For this 
purpose the punching- 
bag, tether tennis, row- 
ing, bowling, horseback riding, walking and 
hill-climbing may all be recommended. 
Exercise should never be taken directly 
after meals, neither should a nap be indulged 
inatthis time. Rather let some light mental 
or bodily employment fill up this hour. Do 
not confine yourself to one kind of exercise. 
Vary it so as to bring all of your muscles 
into play. Massage, judiciously used, will 
help greatly to hasten the various changes in 





“Take Exercise and 
Oxygen” 


CD 





the body cells, thus getting rid of superfluous 
tissue. Asa rule, stout girls do not seem so | 
sensitive to little things, either mental or 
physical, as thin people, and massage in their 
cases is regulated accordingly. 


N THE whole, it is better to be too thin 
than too plump, for an excess of fat may 
cause serious mischief. It makes one heavy 
and awkward, and finally the ‘‘ fat walk’’ 
—the waddling gait you know so well— 
develops, and I beg of you to avoid this! 
But more serious than this is the impeded 
circulation and_ respiration—the puffing 
which comes on exertion—which you are 
beginning to feel on going upstairs. Then, 
too, the organs of digestion, as well as other 
vital parts, suffer sadly from an excessive 
accumulation of fat. 
According to the laws of proportion the fat 
should constitute about one-fifteenth or one- 
twentieth of one’s whole weight. This may 


_ vary ten or fifteen pounds either way without 


any special significance. But if there is 
much less than one-twentieth the girl is lean 
or lank, while if there is much more than 
one-ninth or one-sixth the unhappy term 
‘‘ obesity’? looms up before us with all its 
clumsy bulk. Every pound of fat that is not 
needed for some purpose is a burden and 
shouid be disposed of as soon as possible. 

Nearly every fat girl whom I know is over- 
fond of sweets and dainties. I know of one 
now who is growing more “‘logy’’ every 
day, but she rarely goes downtown without 
bringing home a box of candy. I do not 
refer to a ‘* prize box of chocolates ’’— far be 
it from me to suggest that they could hurt 
any girl, fat or thin! Although it is not 
always the case that fat girls overeat, it isa 
general rule that they are too indulgent in 
the matter of food; especially are they prone 
to between-meal nibbling. I have seen few 
girls of this class, 
however, who do 
not resent such a 
suggestion. They 
generally declare 
that their appetite 
is quite poor, 





LEADING diet- 
itian gives the 
following sugges- 
tions for the girl 
who wishes to lose 
weight: All kinds 
of soups, milk, 
cream and alcoholic 
beverages should be 
avoided. Starches 
should be cut down 
to a low limit, and 
sugar should be for- 
bidden. Plain or 
aérated water in 
small quantities should be the only liquid 
taken. Food should be taken dry as far as 
possible. Very juicy vegetables and fruits, 
such as tomatves and watermelons, should not 
beeaten. It is needless to add that pastries, 
cakes, ices, creams and candies, especially 
when taken between meals, all favor increase 
in weight. Cereals should be relinquished. 
Fats should not be entirely cut off, for they are 
necessary to a certain extent to aid digestion. 
It is generally held that much liquid at 
meals should be abstained from by people 
inclined to be corpulent. But, on the other 
hand, you must remember that various dis- 
eases, such as gout and rheumatism, re- 
quire an increased quantity of liquid; so no 
cut-and-dried rules can be laid down for all 
cases of obesity. And although the basis of 
the diet for obesity consists of lean meat and 
dry food, no strict diet should be undertaken 
without the personal supervision of a physi- 
cian. A girl should under no circumstances 
try to follow out any of the special ‘* sys- 
tems’’ for diet on her own account. 











“She Usually Brings 
Home a Box of Candy” 


AN? now about “‘ anti-fat’’ remedies. Let 
them alone! You will see many quack 
nostrums gotten up for this purpose; but they 
are thoroughly unscientific, and many of 
them are dangerous. Some of them, though 
slow in their action, injure the organs of 
digestion, and cause malnutrition and mal- 
assimilation. Weight should not be lost too 
rapidly. If fat is suddenly reduced the skin 
hangs loose over the parts, and the appear- 
ance is unpleasant. The consequences, too, 
are sometimes serious. 

A brisk bath should be taken on rising, 
first scrubbing with a brush and then rubbing 
with a coarse towel. A little exercise should 
follow this. Cold water taken before break- 
fast will stimulate the bowels to action. 

As a rule the fat girl takes life calmly, 
moves slowly and rests frequently. It is 
well not to sleep more than seven hours out 
of the twenty-four. Learn to move more 
quickly than you have been accustomed to. 
Whatever you do must be systematic and | 
regular, not spasmodic, if you are to see | 
any improvement. i 
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The Woman ot 
Refinement 


is as careful to-day of her papers as she is 
of her perfumes. 

Badly-chosen stationery is as strong a 
reflection on her good taste as would be 
a whiff of patchouli. 

Striking, yes—ultra, no—her papers 
must be. Then where draw the line? 


THE EATON-HURLBUT 
WRITING PAPERS 


have already drawn it. They are high- 
grade, exclusive novelties in the very top 
notch of style. 

No need to ask, ‘*Is that paper good 
form ?’’ Look for the Eaton-Hurlbut 
trade-mark. 

The better informed your dealer the 
prouder he is to show it. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














Fastens 


without only 
safety pins clasp that 
or buttons absolutely 
and holds will not 
firmly tear the 
without finest 
injury silk or 
to the lisle 
corset. th stocking 
wy + 7 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSET 


More effective than either belts or pads. 
Sold by all leading stores, or 
sample pair by mail, postpaid, 25 cts 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE CLARK M’F’G CO., Makers 


246 A Summer Street, Boston 


















For any College, School, Class 
. Club, Society or Lodge. 
Ss > Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
~ maN We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
— Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or 
—s Medals of all descriptions. Either of 
the two styles illus- 
trated in one or two colors enamel, any letters 
or figures if not more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, toc. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs anc estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
> 
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The only diaper 


that perfectly protects baby from colds, 
and keeps his clothing clean, is the 


Imperial Pinless Diaper. 


Made of antiseptic bird's-eye. Has 
thickness (7 fold) at needed places, but 
is not bulky. Draw strings around 
waist and legs and button holes to at- 
tach to waist. Sanitary, comfortable, 
neat, easily adjusted. Protects nurse 
as well as child. Saves laundry. Can't 
fall off; fits perfectly. = by dealers 
or by xive age or 
pee | 3 for $1.00. waist measure. 

Youcan get your money back—write 
for particulars, and booklet. No can- 
vassing nor selling. 


IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 
100 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Ladies’ 


Japanese Fairy Tales 


The Hare of Inaba 


NK. CY OWAY, THERE were once eighty-one 
LA a brothers, who were Princes 
or “ in the land. All but one were 
jealous of one another, each one 
wishing to be King, to rule over the others, 
and over the whole kingdom. Besides this, 
each one wanted to marry the sanie Princess 
She was the Princess of Yakami in Inaba. 

At last they all made up their minds that 
they would go together to Inaba, and each one 
try to persuade the Princess to marry him 
Although eighty of these brothers were jeal 
ous of one another, yet they all agreed in 
being especially unkind to the eighty-first, 
who was good and gentle, and did not like 
their rough, quarrelsome ways. When they 
set out upon their journey they made the 
poor eighty-first brother walk behind them 
and carry the bag, just as if he had been their 
servant, although he was their own brother, 
and as much a Prince as any of them. 

By-and-by the eighty Princes came to 
Cape Keta, and there they found a poor hare, 
with all his fur 
plucked out, lying 
down very sick 
and miserable. 
The eighty Princes 
said to the hare: 

‘““We will tell 
you what you 
should do. Go 
and bathe in the 
sea water, and 
then lie down on 
the slope of a high 
mountain, and let 
the wind blow upon you. That will soon 
make your fur grow, we promise you.’’ 

So the poor hare believed them, and went 
and bathed in the sea, and afterward lay in 
the sun and the wind to dry. But, as the 
salt water dried, the skin of his body all 
cracked and split with the sun and the wind, 
so that he was in terrible pain, and lay there 
crying, in a worse state than he was before. 

Now, the eighty-first brother was a long 
way behind the others, because he had the 
luggage to carry, but at last he came up, 
staggering under the weight of the heavy 
bag. When he saw the hare he asked: 

““Why are you lying there crying?”’ 

‘* Oh, dear!’’ said the hare, ‘‘ just stop a 
moment and I will tell you all my story. I 
was in the island of Oki, and I wanted to 
cross over to this land. I didn’t know how 
to get over, but at last I hit upon a plan. I 
said to the sea crocodiles: 

‘** Let us count how many crocodiles there 
are in the sea, and how many hares there are 
in the land. And now to begin with the 
crocodiles. Come, every one of you, and lie 
down in a row, across from this island to 
Cape Keta, then I 
will step upon 
each one, and 
count you asT run 
across. When I 
have finished 
counting you we 
can count the 
hares, and then 
we shall know 
whether there are 
more hares or 
more crocodiles.’ 

‘The crocodiles 
came and lay 
down in a row. 
Then I stepped on 
them and counted 
them as I ran across, and was just going to 
jump on shore when I laughed and said: ‘ You 
silly crocodiles, I don’t care how many of you 
there are. I only wanted a bridge to get 
across by.’ Oh! why did I boast until I was 
safe on dry land? For the last crocodile, the 
one which lay at the very end of the row, 
seized me, and plucked off all my fur.’’ 

‘“*And served you right, too, for being so 
tricky,’’ said the eighty-first brother. 

‘As I was lying here crying,’’ continued 
the hare, ‘‘ the eighty Princes who went by 
before you told me to bathe in salt water, 
and lie down inthe wind. I did as they told 
me, but I am ten times worse than before.’’ 

Then the eighty-first brother said to the 
hare: ‘‘Go quickly now to the river; it is 
quite near. Wash yourself well with the 
fresh water, then take the pollen of the 
sedges growing on the river bank, spread it 
about on the ground, and roll among it; if 
you do this your skin will heal, and your fur 
grow again.’’ 

So the hare did as he was told, and this 
time he was quite cured. 

Then the hare said to the eighty-first 
brother: ‘‘ As for those eighty Princes, your 
brothers, they shall not get the Princess of 
Inaba. Although you carry the bag, yet your 
Highness shall at last get both the Princess 
and the country.’’ 

Which things came to pass, for the Princess 
would have nothing to do with those eighty 
bad brothers, but chose the eighty-first who 
was kind and good. Then he was made King 
of the country, and lived happily all his life. 

















The Old Man Who Had Luck 


P NCE upon a time 
; there was a kind 
old couple that kept a 
pet dog. One day the 
old man dug where the 
dog scratched and un- 
expectedly found a 
quantity of gold. 

Now there was a 
bad-hearted couple, 
their neighbors, who 
envied them their good 
fortune and asked 
them to lend their dog. 
As they would take no refusal they got the 
dog; but when they took him along the road 
he would not scratch the ground. There- 
fore they made him scratch, and then dug 
where he scratched; but instead of finding 
gold they only found a lot of filthy stuff. 
Then they got angry and killed the dog, and 
buried him under a small pine tree by the 
wayside. 

The pine tree suddenly grew toa great size, 
and the kind old man cut it down and made 
a mortar out of the wood. When he pounded 
barley in that mortar the barley would flow 
up out of the bottom and overflow without 
end. 

His neighbor again envied him, and bor- 
rowed his mortar to pound his barley in. 
But when he did so his barley all turned out 
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cracked and worm-eaten. Then he became 
still more enraged and broke the mortar to 
pieces and used it for firewood. 

The kind old man then took some of the 
ashes of the mortar and scattered them on 
dead trees, and made them blossom. He 
was plentifully rewarded for this with gold, 
silver and pieces of silk by the Prince of the 
country; and so he came to be called ‘‘ The 
old man who made dead trees blossom.’’ 

Again his neighbor envied him, and at- 
tempted to make dead trees blossom with 
the ashes. But when he took a handful and 
sprinkled it on the limbs of a dead tree the 
tree did not blossom, but the ashes blew 
into the eyes of the Prince of the country. 

The retainers of the Prince roared out, 
‘* That’s a nice state of things!’’ and seized 
the old man, and all hands gave him a sore 
beating. With his head bruised and bloody 
he barely escaped. In this condition his 
wife saw him returning in te distance. 
‘My husband, too, I see, has been rewarded 
by the Prince with purple garments,’’ she 
said. But while she was thus rejoicing he 
came near, when she looked more closely 
and saw that her husband, instead of being 
clothed in purple, was stained with blood. 
As to the man, he then took to his bed sick, 
and at last died. 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 


T IS said that a cross 

old woman once laid 
some starch in a basin, 
intending to put it in 
the clothes in her wash- 
tub; butasparrowthat 
a woman, her neig’ - 
bor, kept as a pet ate 
itup. Seeing this the 
cross old woman seized 
the sparrow, and say- 
ing, ‘‘You hateful 
thing!’’ cut its tongue 
and let it go. 

When the neighbor woman heard that her 
pet sparrow had got its tongue cut for its 
offense she was greatly grieved, and set out 
with her husband over mountains and plains 
to find where it had gone, crying: ‘‘ Where 
does the tongue-cut sparrow stay? Where 
does the tongue-cut sparrow stay?’’ 

At last they found its home. When the 
sparrow saw that its old master and mis- 
tress had come to see it it rejoiced and 
brought them into its house and thanked 
them for their kindness in old times, and 
spread a table for them, and loaded it with 
sake and fish till there was no more room, 
and made its wife and chiidren and grand- 
children all serve the table. 

At last, throwing away its drinking-cup, it 
danced a jig called the sparrow’s dance. 
Thus they spent the day. 

When it began to grow dark, and they 
commenced to talk of going home, the spar- 
row brought out two wicker baskets and said: 











““ Will you take the heavy one, or shall I give 
you the light one?’’ Theold people replied: 
‘“We are old, so give us the light one; it 
will be easier to carry.’’ 

The sparrow then gave them the light 
basket and they returned to their home. 

** Let us open and see what is in it,’’ they 
said; and when they had opened it and 
looked they found gold and silver and jewels 
and rolls of silk. They never expected any- 
thing like this. The more they took out the 
more they found inside. The supply was in- 
exhaustible. So that house at once became 
rich and prosperous. 

When the cross old woman who had cut 
the sparrow’s tongue saw this she was filled 
with envy, and went 
and asked her neigh- 
bor where the spar- 
row lived, and all 
about the way. ‘‘I 
will go, too,’’ she 
said, and at once set 
out on her search. 

Again the sparrow 
brought out two 
wicker baskets and 
asked as before: 
‘* Will you take the 
heavy one, or shall I 
give you the light 
one?’’ 

Thinking the treasure would be great in 
proportion to the weight of the basket, the 
old woman replied: ‘‘ Let me have the heavy 
one.’’ Receiving this, she started home 
with it on her back, the sparrows laughing at 
her as she went. It was as heavy as a stone 
and hard to carry; but at last she got back 
with it to her house. 

Then when she took off the lid and looked 
in a whole troop of frightful devils came 
bouncing out from the inside and at once 
tore the old woman to pieces. 


The Monkey and the Crab 


MONKEY and a crab 
once met when going 
around amountain. The 
monkey had picked up a 
persimmon seed, and the 























rice-cake. The monkey, 
seeing this, and wishing 
to get something that could be turned to good 
account, at once said: ‘‘ Pray, exchange that 
rice-cake for this persimmon seed.’’ The 
crab, without a word, gave up his cake, and 
took the persimmon seed and planted it. At 
once it sprang up, and soon became a tree so 
high that one had to look up at it. The tree 
was full of persimmons, but the crab had no 
means of climbing the tree; so he asked the 
monkey to climb up and get the persimmons 
for him. The monkey got up on a limb of 
the tree and began to eat the persimmons. 
The unripe persimmons he threw at the crab, 
but all the ripe and good ones he put in his 
pouch. The crab under the tree thus got his 
shell badly bruised, and only by good luck 
escaped into his hole, where he lay distressed 
with pain and not ableto get up. Now, when 
the relatives and household of the crab heard 
how matters 
stood they were 
surprised and 
angry, and de- 
clared war and 
attacked the 
monkey, who, 
leading forth a 
numerous fol- 
lowing, bade 
defiance to the 
other party. | 
The crabs, find- 
ing themselves 
unable to meet and cope with this force, 
became still more exasperated and enraged, 
and retreated into their hole, where they 
held a council of war. Then came a rice- 
mortar, a pounder, a bee and an egg, and 
together they devised a deep-laid plot to be 
avenged. 

First, they requested that peace be made 
with the crabs; and thus they induced the 


























king of the monkeys to enter their hole unat- | 


tended, and seated him on the hearth. The 


monkey, not suspecting any plot, took the | 


hibashi, or poker, to stir up the slumbering 
fire, when bang! went the egg, which was 
lying hidden in the ashes, and burned the 
monkey’s arm. 
plunged his arm into the pickle-tub in the 
kitchen to relieve the pain of the burn. Then 
the bee, which was hidden near the tub, stung 
him sharply in his face, already wet with 
tears. Without waiting to brush off the bee, 
and howling bitterly, he rushed for the back 
door; but just then some seaweed entangled 
his legs and made him slip. Then down 
came the pounder tumbling on him from a 
shelf, and the mortar, too, came rolling down 
on him from the roof of the porch and broke 


his back, and so weakened him that he was | 


unable to get up. Then out came the crabs 
in a crowd, and brandishing on high their 
pinchers they pinched the monkey to pieces. 


THE JOURNAL wants its boys and girls to know something of the beautiful fairy tales of Japan, which are now translated there into English 


for the study of our language by Japanese children. 


These little tales are from the beautifully-colored illustrated Japanese Fairy Tale Series, 


copyrighted, owned and published by Mr. T. Hasegawa, of 38 Yotsuya Hommura, Tokyo, Japan. 


crab had a piece of toasted | 


Surprised and alarmed, he | 
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Millions 

In Number, 
One In 

Accuracy. 















There is 
but one standard 
in Elgin construction — 
perfection. Remember the 
watchword is Elgin, and that it 
is engraved on the works of 
every genuine Elgin 















An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELGIN, ILL. 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


360 
Days 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers’ and 
middlemen’s profits. We 
pay the freight and guarantee satisfaction 
under $20,000 bond, 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast-iron; new patterns, large ageae 
ovens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped blacked and pol- 
ished ready for use. If not satisfactory in every way, 
send it back and we refund every cent paid us. Weare 
actual manufacturers, not simply jobbers—the only 
manufacturers of stoves in the world selling exclu- 
sively to the user direct. Send postal 
forapproval offerand catalogue No. 306. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 


withour patent oven thermometer, which 
makes baking easy. 











Kalamawo Steel Kange 





























The Unsweetened 
FOOD 


Imperial 
Granum 


Makes firm solid 
healthy flesh, and 
real strength. 

Write us to- 


0 day for a large 
~; Wa FREE sample 

. and our Free 
book ‘‘ The Care 
of Babies.”’ 


If you are in doubt 
about anything which 
has to do with baby, 
write us. Our Mothers 
Department devotes 
its time to carefully 
and accurately an- 
swering mothers’ 
questions, free 
of expense to 
them. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 153 Water St., New York 
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The President’s Canadian Puzzles 


N AMERICAN, living in Canada, has built ten new ships, and has asked the President to name them. 

ships after ten cities and towns in the Dominion of Canada. 
But he isn’t sure about the other nine. 
nine names that these pictures represent. 
Canada you would suggest for treatment in The Journal. 


ship ‘‘ The Ottawa.” 


shown in the article we will give: 


The President decides to name the 


So he looks at his map of Canada and concludes that he will name the third 
Look at your map of Canada and see if you can help the President discover the 
In addition to this tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, what one particular subject relative to 
For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the 


Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47): 


50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00 
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Read These Positive Directions 
Carefully 


When you decide what name you 
think each picture represents write the 
answer on the line after the same num- 
ber as the picture on the slip on this 
page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, 
on the white margin of the page — use 
as much of it as you need —write your 
25-word article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solu- 
tions as you like, but each must be on a 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 
puzzle page. The same article of 
25 words may be used on each differ- 
ent slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than January 
5, and not later than the morning of 
January 10. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the March 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space 
the articles cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 

















Some More Puzzles Next Month 












THIS NucGEr, 
7 45 FOR HIS 
MAJESTY. 
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Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
article on the margin below. 


Name 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


THe Puzzie Epitor or 


Write the 25-word 


THe Lapies’ Home JourNnat, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. O. Box 1401 


Give full name and address here: 


Then cut this slip out and mail it to 
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ONAN | 
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y EDICINE 
Og MAN 

PU TRY HIS 
GREAT REMEDY 
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Solution of the November Puzzles 


Ten Well-Known Women 


1 Mrs, Cleveland 

2 Mrs. Ballington Booth 
3 Clara Barton 

4 Mrs. Garfield 

5 Julia Ward Howe 


6 Emma Thursby 
7 Mrs. Leland Stanford 
8 Clara Louise Kellogg 
9 Clara Morris 

10 Panny Crosby 


Prize Winners 
First Prize — Ella Shriver, Ohio. 
Second Prize — May Muntz, Ohio. 
Third Prize — Daisy C. Laird, Iowa. 


Other Prizes— Mrs. F. W. Linck, Ohio; 
Jessie R. Boardman, Minnesota; Mrs. H. E. 
Gordon, Iowa; Bessie Bloom, Illinois; Ruth 
Carolyn Gipson, Idaho; Lizzie P. McIntire, 
District of Columbia ; C. A. Faithfull, California ; 
May C. O’Brien, Massachusetts; Florence T. 
Van Cleef, New York; Nettie Clara Wolfman, 
Ohio; Mrs. C. A. Chapman, Vermont; Adelle 
M. Jones, Pennsylvania; Anna H. Adams, New 
York; Maude Taggart, Ontario, Canada; Jennie 
C. Hickey, Ohio; Mrs. H. M. Talmadge, Iowa; 
Victor H. McGuffin, Massachusetts; Minnie B. 
Horning, Illinois; Florence Bouldin, Texas; 
Mrs. John C. Bowman, Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. B. 
Travis, Oregon; Marie B. Schermuly, Idaho; 
Mrs. J. W. Kirkpatrick, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Robert W. Henry, Indiana; Mary Inez Holden, 
Iowa ; Grace W. Smith, Rhode Island ; Josephine 
Thomas, Maryland; Mrs. R. B. Silence, Iowa; 
Ellen A. Darling, Massachusetts; Mrs. W. A. 
Strohmenger, New York; Kate L. Leport, New 
Jersey; Clara L. Smith, Nebraska; A. Mary 
Collins, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. C. Metzger, 
Indiana; Etta Morris, Wisconsin; Gretta A. 
Sumner, Massachusetts; Mrs. W. J. Thiele, 
Iowa; Mrs. W. C. Huntington, Michigan; Mrs. 
A. H. King, Kansas; Mrs. C. H. Lytle, New 
York; Mrs. G. R. Parker, Illinois; Miss K. E. 
Liness, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. B. Holmes, 
Kentucky; Berd Power, Iowa; Mildred Moore, 
Montana; Mrs. Esther Learn, Pennsylvania; 
Albert L. Wood, Wisconsin. 
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1854-1905 
WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 





Ask your jeweler for a 
WALTHAM WATCH. He 
will supply it, no matter if he 
happens to have personal prej- 
udices in favor of some other. 
Insist upon having a 
WALTHAM. There are other 
American watches, and other 
American watch companies, but 
none of them can make 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The American Waltham Watch 
Company was the first American 
Company to make watches 
(more than half a century ago), 
and the first at the present time 
in the volume and quality of 

its product. WALTHAM 
WATCHES are all good and 
durable timekeepers—some 

of them are better suited for 
one class of service, some for 
another. 


We particularly recommend 
the movement engraved with 
our trademark ‘‘ Riverside,” 
as combining high quality and 
medium price. 


ALL WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE GUARANTEED. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 


LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


OFFER .,.. 


wa FOUR NEW PLANS 


by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 












and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 
and other famous makes. Let 
us send you a copy of 


OUR NEW PIANO BOOK 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
20 different makes of pianos; photographs of the great com- 
posers; pictures of great piano factories; and our four new 
plans of selling pianos for cash or on small monthly payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 713 Adams Street, Chicago 


New Upright Piano, $125. 
































Bestorwork|) KET TH 1000 PLANS 
TRY US! SELECT FROM! 


ARCHITECT 


= ¥ 






OUR OWN OFFICE BLDG 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 
128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134 Cstg.$1600 to $2000,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/163 “* $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c}144 “ $2500 to $3000, 1.00 
72 Cottages,less than $800,50c}167 ‘' $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c}142 ‘‘ $4000andup’d, 1.00 
114 “* $1200 to $1600, $1.00 | Schools, Churches, Banks, etc. 











as built in Trenton, N. J. 
Cost, Complete, $2950 


THE KEITH CO., 904 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KEITH’S MAGAZINE $20 ecctinainy ities. 


trated with Cuts of Modern Homes, F/oor P/ans, Interiors. Tells 

how to decorate, what to use. $1.50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 
Special 50c Offer—75 Model House Plans 

in 6 months’ trial sub., includes 3 back numbers, 9 copies in all, 50c. 


M. L. KEITH, Publisher, 600 Lum. Ex.,Minneapolis, Minn 








Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty ef 
Bisque, and do not break 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
tllustrated catalogue to 
Minerva 


& CO., Dept. 
43-51 West 4th St., New York 
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HE little cards 

with which this 

game is played are 
fifty-seven in number, 
and arranged after the 
Japanese system of dec- 
oration. 

The cards are made 
of Bristol-board and 
are about two by three 
inches in size. They are outlined with black, 
and in the upper left-hand corner of each one 
a square holding a number is also outlined. 
The rest of the card is decorated with a con- 
ventional design of either a daisy, rose, iris, 
forget-me-not, sweet pea, jonquil or lily-of- 
the-valley, with the name of the flower lettered 
above or below it. The numbers run from o 
to 100, there being eight in each set. The 
odd card, with the heart design, counts 300. 

The illustrations which are given above 
show twenty-one of the cards. For the other 
thirty-six which are needed other representa- 
tions of the same seven flowers must be made 
and the cards be numbered respectively ro, 
20, 30, 40. 














An Evening of Reminiscences 
By Winifred Beman 


ISTENING one day to an interesting and 
amusing discussion among a group of 
middle-aged men upon the various careers 
which had been the object of their boyhood’s 
dreams, there occurred to me the following 
plan for an evening’s fun: 

Each gentleman invited to participate was 
asked to array himself in a garb charac- 
teristic or indicative of the vocation he had 
chosen for himself when a boy, and the result 
was a decidedly ‘‘ mixed’’ assembly. There 
was the pirate, a dashing figure in gorgeous 
costume, a sword in his belt; the confec- 
tioner in white cap and apron; the soldier 
with his brass buttons; the millionaire in 
evening clothes and huge paste diamonds; the 
circus clown, the sailor, and many others. 

These strange-looking guests attempted to 
converse in the vernacular of their supposed 
characters: the sailor plentifully besprinkled 
his speech with nautical terms, the million- 
aire’s conversation smacked of the ‘‘ street,’’ 
etc. As the gentlemen moved about the 
rooms, talking with one friend and another, 
it was the part of the ladies to guess from 
the costume and conversation of each what 
vocation he represented. 

Later in the evening the guests gathered 
around an open fire and exchanged reminis- 
cences of their early years, each lady telling 
of the greatest grief or greatest joy of her 
childhood, and each gentleman recounting 
his most mischievous prank. 


A Jolly New-Year Party 
By Allison Dale 


E PLACED the children in two long 

lines on opposite sides of the room. 
Each was given a light, hollow rubber ball. 
The tall clothes-hamper was placed at the 
end of the room between the lines, and we 
took care to move the bric-A-brac. At a 
signal the first boy and girl stepped out to 
face the basket and tried to toss their balls 
into it; if both succeeded, as seldom hap- 
pened, they were allowed to try again. 
When one missed he or she went to the foot 
and was replaced by the next in order, a 
pair always tossing balls at the same time, 
while one of the grown-ups kept the score. 
The rewards for highest scores were small 
horseshoe stickpins. 

Next the boys and girls were alternately 
seated around the sides of the room against 
the walls. Then two of us pinned carefully 
on the back of each a sheet of printed letter- 
paper. No child could see what was on his 
or her back, and nobody was to speak a word. 
At one end of the room was pinned a placard 
on the portiére, marked ‘‘ Who are we?”’ 
We led the first boy and girl up to stand 
under it. Of course, all the other children 
read the names on their backs as they went 
up, and when they faced about again all the 
children were acting, dumb-crambo fashion, 
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Any even number of players may join in 


the game. When the cards are well mixed 
four are given to each player, and five are 
placed on the table with the flower sides 
uppermost. 

The game is begun by the dealer announc- 
ing that he has thought of a number, and that 
the person who comes closest to guessing it 
may play first by taking from the table any 
flower which corresponds with any one in 
his hand. He should, of course, pick up 
the card with the highest number. If he 
happens to have the heart design in his hand 
he can take up any card on the table. As 
each player takes up acard from the table 
with a card from his hand he places both 





the Mother Goose rhyme which the two 
represented. The little pair were obliged to 
guess it from the active pantomime that 
went on. 

The girls made believe to eat curds and 
whey, and the spiders that the boys made 
of themselves were truly awful. The only 
words spoken were the three guesses which 
Miss Muffet and Spider were allowed to 
make, and ‘‘ Yes’”’ or “‘ No’’ by the actors, 
who were also permitted to make descriptive 
noises for animals. 

Each child was later presented with a little 
ribbon badge, upon which the words ‘‘ Happy 
New Year’’ were printed in gilt letters. 


A Calendar Tea 
By Bertha A. Law 


LANK cards were passed to the company 

and all were requested to write a set of 

‘* Good Resolutions,’’ each resolution begin- 

ning with an initial of the writer’s name. 

These cards were collected after ten minutes 
and read aloud. 

While these were being discussed a 
‘* Grandmother’s Tea’’ was served from the 
long dining-table spread with snowy linen 
and old china. With the hot tea were served, 
in old-fashioned style, hot tea muffins, cold 
sliced chicken, gooseberry jam, apple tarts 
and pound-cake. 

Stars measuring four inches from point to 
point had been cut from pasteboard covered 
with gilt paper, and were suspended from 
the chandelier by a gilt cord eighteen inches 
in length. The hostess announced that an 
astrologer, having gained knowledge of the 
advent of the guests, had forecast their for- 
tunes. Each was invited to pull down one of 
the stars and learn his or her fate. Wise little 
couplets were written upon them prophesy- 
ing a happy future for the new year. 

A framed copy of Jonathan Edwards’s 
** Resolutions ’’ rewarded the one writing the 
best set of ‘‘ Good Resolutions.’’ 


A “Looking Backward” Evening 
By Elizabeth Burrows 


O EACH of the players there was given a 
tiny paper book with these words on the 
cover: 
** Booke of Ye Good Old Times.” 


On the inner pages were the following 
titles, which almost explain themselves: 


I. Winding Bee 

Il. Spelling Match 
lll. Quilting Bee 
1V. Apple-Paring Bee 


7 


V¥. Singing School 


The books were filled as one would filla 
dance program, so that each had a partner for 
the different contests. In the Winding Bee 
the girls held small skeins of yarn which the 
boys unwound and fashioned into balls. 
The one producing the most perfect ball in 
the shortest time was given a prize. 
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Home Fun for January Evenings 


The New Game of Flower Cards: By Gazo Foudji 


Illustrations by the Author 
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cards, with the flower 
sides down, before him 
until the count is made. 

When a player has 
no card in his hand 
corresponding to any 
one on the table he 
must place one of the 
cards in his hand upon 
the table with the cards 
which are turned face uppermost. Then the 
player to his left plays, and so the game 
proceeds until all have had their turns. 

When the four cards have been played 
each player is given four more, and so on 
until the fifty-seven cards have been dis- 
tributed. Then the numbers on the cards 
are counted and the first person to reach 
2000 wins the game. Until this number is 
reached the cards are distributed again and 
again. 

If any cards remain on the table at the end 
of the game they become the property of the 
last person who takes up a card. 

Many combinations and much amusement 
may be had from this pretty game. 


The Spelling Match needs no explanation. 

For the Quilting Bee, frames, over which 
cheesecloth already prepared was stitched, 
were placed in the hall, and the boys, 
furnished with bright-colored yarns, were 
obliged to ‘‘tie’’ across. They could receive 
suggestions, but no other assistance, from 
their partners. 

In the Apple-Paring Bee the one who pared 
his or her apple without breaking the long 
skin was given a prize —a water-color sketch 
of the familiar ‘‘ apple woman.’”’ 

The leader of the Singing School was a 
girl dressed in old-fashioned clothes, who led 
vocally through the rounds of ‘‘ Buy a 
Broom,’’ ‘‘ Scotland’s Burning,’’ etc. 

After the ‘‘ old-fashioned events’’ were 
over all gathered about the fireplace. Here 
were bowls of shelled corn, and each couple 
must pop one “‘ popper of popcorn.’’ Those 
whose corn showed the fewest burnt kernels 
were given toy poppers as souvenirs, while 
the unsuccessful contestants were given 
popcorn balls. 





Composite Pictures 
By Bertha T. Burk 


REPARE cards for your guests six by 

nine inches in size, cut from white card- 
board; punch a hole in each of the upper 
corners and tie in a piece of bright-colored 
baby ribbon about nine inches in length. 
Cut from magazines or illustrated papers 
pictures of children, girls and women in 
summer or winter costumes, Japanese, Dutch 
with wooden shoes, or of any other national- 
ity; let them be small enough to go on the 
cards. Cut them out neatly; then proceed 
to cut off their heads, which fold in pink 
tissue-papers, any size or shape you fancy. 
Lay these aside and cut the remainder of 
the pictures at the waist-line, including the 
arms; fold these in yellow papers, and what 
is left of the pictures fold in blue, or any 
other colored papers, but have three distinct 
colors. There should be as many pictures 
as there will be guests. 

Hide the papers about the rooms, ask the 
players each to choose a card, and tell them 
of their opportunity to make a ‘‘ composite 
picture ’’ of the guests assembled. In order 
to do this they must find three packages—a 
blue, pink and yellow. They are allowed 
but one of each color, and are not to open 
them until all are found. 

Meantime place on a table little plates hold- 
ing dabs of library paste and small brushes. 
When all are ready let each make a picture 
from the pieces found and mount them on 
their cards. The amusing result cannot be 
imagined unless one has tried it. 

Prizes may be given for the most absurd 
and the best effort. The guests, of course, 
retain their pictures as souvenirs. 


NOTE—We are always glad to hear of some new and 
original suggestions for birthday parties, and will pay fair 
prices for all that we accept. 


The Packard tone has a 


peculiarly tempting quality —mellow 
} 


and lovely. You fee/ its charm. 
. . > | 
A musician’s 
7 
piano 
Touch is as limpid and sympathetic 
as the tone is beautiful. Hear it! 
Catalogues and full information on 
request. We have an_ attractive 
offer for those wishing to own a 
really fine piano. 
The Packard Company, 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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ROCK CRYSTAL, 
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Hawkes’ Rock Crystal Glass ditfers from 
Hawkes’ Cut Glass, resembling more the ancient 
Intaglio or Cameo cutting of glass and crystals. 
It is made in diversified shapes, decorated with 
flowers, figures or any form of freely playing 
ornament. No piece of Rock Crystal Glass is 
enuine without this trade-mark engraved on 
} en Gold Medal awarded at Paris Exposition. HAWKES 











Life 
Nothing is more difficult to understand than child life — 


the early needs of childhood; the awakening of the 
senses; the desire to know. 


Home Kindergarten School 


offers to busy mothers a practical plan of Kindergarten 

that will be a means vf development and enjoyment for 

children. Instructs by amusement. We supply the 

necessary materials. 

Catalogue Write for our new catalogue, giving syn- 

opsis of the course and full information. 

FREE It's valuable to you, but we send it free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 

504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 





the Far East 
vA cents 


Your own palate will tell a far sweeter 
taleof the Orient’s most tempting dainty 
than mere words can. That's why we 
want to send every reader of 7e Ladies’ 
Home Fourna/ a liberal trial package of 


BLANKS Stuffed Dates 


Villed with delicious Pecans, Almonds and 
Walnuts. Just send 4c. postage. These 
are not the ordinary commercial dates, 
but great luscious beauties, such as are ff 
served in the palaces of Eastern princes. 
For $1 we will send, prepaid, two 
large boxes —enough for an epicu- 
rean feast. Sold by the best grocers. 


BLANK’S, 1024 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 











FRESH EGGS 


WE HAVE A PLAN by which we are 
supplying hundreds of fastidious fami- 
lies with fresh laid eggs delivered at the 
door at little more than the cost of stale, 


cold storage eggs. You don't know how 
delicious eggs can be until you have used 
“CLOVER BRAND EGGS” fresh from 
healthy. £oy. fed fowls. Booklet and plan 
Free. CLOVER BRAND EGG 
24 Clover 8t., Ionia, Mich. 
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Dolly’s Sewing Party 





Two Garments from a Bride’s Trousseau 


AVING received recently so many re- 

quests for ideas for dainty underwear 

I decided to have a little sewing party 

to see if some clever girls I knew could help 

me design some pretty styles. As the affair 

was in no sense a competition there were no 

prize awards, but THE JOURNAL provided 

the materials for the garments, and each girl 

was presented with the one she made as a 
souvenir. 

There were six of us at the party. Seven 
were invited, but the bride of last summer 
could not come—she had an 
with her husband to play tennis. Who could 
blame her for her choice? Not one of us did. 

With the invitations the request was made 
that each girl bring not her needle and 
thimble, but ideas for dainty undergarments 
—just as many as possible, either original or 
borrowed. All the suggestions were to be 
voted upon, and the best designs selected 
for illustration. Each guest was to make 
one garment at her leisure at home. 


engagement 


VIDENTLY the subject was one dear tothe 
feminine heart, for feminine wits worked 
with a will, and a perfect April shower of 
ideas was sprinkled on the table at the 
party. One girl brought a paper pattern, 
another some pencil sketches of designs, 
the bride sent eight lovely pieces from her 
trousseau, and by courtesy to THE JOURNAL 
the bertha and the pointed yoke lace tops 
were procured from Miss Sara Hadley. 

Well, for about an hour and a half laces, 
muslins, ribbons and fashions were most 
enthusiastically discussed, and these nine 
designs were unanimously decided upon as 
the cream. 

Speaking of cream reminds me of the light 
refreshments that were served. There were: 
Minced Chicken Sandwiches Olives 
French Wafers leed Grape-juice 

over which we spent a merry hour. 


|* DUE time the results of the party were 
manifested in the completed garments at 
which you are now gazing approvingly, we 
trust. They have been most carefully copied 
from the originals by the clever hand of Miss 
Katharine Richardson. 

From the bride’s trousseau we chose the 
two daintily-made slips shown at the top of 
this column, because of the novelty of their 
trimmings. We all thought the design of 
the two hearts and the bowknots just too 
pretty for anything, and it would be an easy 
matter for any girl to trace such a simple 
design as this with a pencil, and embroider 
it in odd minutes. The cost would be prac- 
tically nothing but the muslin and the thread. 





The Very Thine to Wear with a Sheer Muslin Gown 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


The ruffle on the other slip won the ap 
proval of the six at sight. It is made of 
square pieces of muslin cut in a point at one 
end and the hem fastened with a row of 
feather-stitching. Instead of gathers there 
are several little tucks running about half 
the depth of the muslin, and when these 
pointed squares are joined, as you see, with 
insertion and lace, the effect is as pretty as 
anything you could ask for. Any one who 
crochets lace might create a lovely ruffle of 
crocheted insertion and edging of fine cotton, 
and so reduce the cost to a minimum of the 
price of a good quality of lace. 


T' LE trio of daintiness below we have named 
‘* The Three Sisters.’’ There’s a family 
resemblance here, yet all are different. The 
one trimmed with a row of lace wheels is 
modeled after a French design displayed ina 
New York shop; and here again simplicity 
reigns. The wheels are held together by a 
row of beading, which serves also to hold the 
ribbon draw-string. The lower half of the 
wheel is sewed below the edge of the muslin. 
Tiny graduated tucks, hand run, form a 
pretty and graceful fullness in the front, 
while the back of the garment fits perfectly 
plain, though not close to the figure. In this 
design the girl who crochets can easily copy ° 
the idea successfully by making crocheted 
wheels of fine cotton. Tatted wheels would 
make an effective border, while the 
popular Teneriffe wheels would seem to be 
equally appropriate and certainly as durable. 


also 





Three Pretty Models of the Newest Patterns 


The embroidered design of stars and polka- 
dots on the centre one and the simplicity of 
the whole garment made us all feel that we 
wanted one like it, and I should not be at all 
surprised if there would be five more of this 
pattern before very long. 

The back of this garment fits very smoothly, 
Without any fullness, having four half-inch- 
wide tucks running from the top to the 
bottom 

The third and extremely pretty model is a 
dainty creation of nainsook, Valenciennes 
lace and feather-stitching so cleverly com- 
bined that the effect is really that of an 
expensive garment. The novelty of the de- 
sign lies principally in the rows of shirring 
across the fronts. The fullness, though, is 
very slight, and the garment could be worn 
becomingly by any one having either a stout 
or a slender figure. 


A PERFECT chorus of deep ‘‘ Ohs”’ and 
‘*Ahs’’ of delight greeted the unfolding 
of the next design of a combination garment 
having the lace yoke at the top—just the 
thing to wear under a sheer muslin gown. 
It is made of nainsook and gored at the sides 
so as to fit nicely at the waist. It is open at 
the back, and the slight fullness there is taken 
in at each side of the opening by several 
small tucks about five inches in depth that 
extend half-way above and below the waist- 
line. A casing half an inch wide is made all 
around at the waist-line, and through this a 
piece of wash ribbon is run and tied at the 
back. At the top of the yoke a row of bead- 
ing is run on the inside, and wash baby 
ribbon is run through this and tied in the 
back also. No matter how sheer the ma- 
terial of one’s dress might be an undergar- 
ment like this forms a most satisfactory 
lining —being apparently without seams, 
buttons or hooks. The lace top meets in the 
back very neatly, and the muslin part is but- 
toned under a fold. 





This One is Buttoned 
at the Side 


NOTHER very becoming style of under 
garment that is lovely to wear under a 
dainty muslin gown or upon some special oc- 
casion is this modest little one that buttons on 
the right side. Under the neat box-plait there 
isa row of small pearl buttons and buttonholes. 
The lace top has a row of beading sewed on 
the inside in the same way as the other lace 
top previously described, and the ribbon is 
run through this and tied at the side. 

The two combination pieces down in the 
corner were voted to be perfect beauties and 
so comfortable to wear—all fullness about 
the waist-line being done away with in the 
darts and gores that have been taken in at 
the sides, fronts and backs. 

Both of these show the skillful work of 
feminine hands in the delicate embroidered 
designs on the fronts. The outlines of these 
designs were traced by hand, being copied 
from book patterns —one of the ways to save 
the expense of regular stamping. The gar 
ment with the butterfly design is a most 
becoming one for a stout figure, as it fits 
smoothly over the hips. 

And now if I have not told you all you 
would like to know about these dainty be- 
longings for girls please let me know and I 
shall be glad to help you further if you decide 
to make any like them. 

With hearty New Year greetings. 


Sincerely as always, DOLLY. 


P. S.—THE JOURNAL wants to present 
some new ideas for handy bags of all kinds, 
and here is the opportunity for other girls ora 
girls’ club to havea party and supply the need : 


$75.00 for Handy Bags of Any Kind 


TWELVE NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS ARE WANTED, 
BUT NONE THAT HAVE BEEN SHOWN ANYWHERE 
WILL BE ACCEPLED 


The prizes offered are : 


First Prize $25.00 
Second Prize 20.00 
‘Third Prize 15.00 
Fourth Prize 10.00 
Fifth Prize. : 5.00 


Other good designs that do not win prizes 
will be purchased at our regular rates. The 
contest will close January 15. Each design 
submitted must be in the form of a good, 
clear, unmounted photograph 4 x 5 inches, 
and accompanied by descriptive text of roo 
words—fewer if possible. Jade-up bags 
must not be sent, nor will they be considered 
in the competition. The name of the maker 
of each bag should be written, with ink, on 
the back of the photograph and also on the 
accompanying description. Only one set of 
the twelve designs will be considered from 
club or sewing party. Send photographs and 
descriptions in one package, with return post- 
age inclosed, addressed to 

DOLLY'S SEWING BASKET 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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LARKIN 
$10.00 PREMIUMS 


Free With Ten Dollars’ Worth 
of Larkin Products 





FTCHEY are the saved profits aud expenses 
| of middlemen — given with every $10.00 
purchase —your selection —of Larkin 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and 
other Household Necessi- 
ties. Larkin Premiums 
are furnishing thousands 
of homes without cost and 
are easily obtained by any- 
one, in several wavs —ask 
how. 









MORRIS 
CHAIR 
No. 65. 


Polished Golden 
Oak; or Birch, 
polished Mahoy 
any tinish 

Free with $10.00 
worth of Larkin 
Products Hh 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 


by Factory-to-Family dealing, obtaining $20.00 
retail value for $10.00. The Larkin Idea is a 
demonstrated success. Larkin Soaps and other 
Products are 6f highest quality —they establish 
a standard of excellence. Larkin Premiums en- 
dure, and please in design, workmanship and 
finish. Productsand Premiums sent on Thirty 
Days’ Trial; money refunded if quality of any 
article is not entirely satisfactory. 





CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY TABLE No. 75 


Polished Golden Quartered Oak. 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


$1.00 A MONTH 


for ten months obtains $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products and a $10.00 Premium FREE, 
through a Larkin Club-of-Ten. Form a Club 
with nine of your neighbors —a popular, profit- 
able plan. Organizers liberally rewarded, 
Ask about it, 


Send for Premium List No. 41. 


Over 600 Premiums—everything most homes 
require for comfort and pleasure. 





Larkin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 











Tooth Powder 


There is now good reason 
for changing your denti- 
frice because CALOX is 
a revolution in denti- 
frices. It cleansthe teeth 
and mouth better than 
any preparation ever 
made because it contains 
active ovayvgen. Those 
who have tried it feel that 
they are not justified in 
using anything else. Not 
highly, but pleasantly 
flavored so as not to in- 
jure the sense of taste. 

In metal bottles with new patent top; operated by 

one hand. Price 25 cents. 
Endorsed by the Dental and Medical Professions 


Ask Your Druggist About It 


Our illustrated and instructive booklet on“ The Care of 
the Teeth and Mouth,” should be in every home. Sent 
free on request, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 90 Fulton St., New York 

















A Business Start 
Free 


Thousands of men 
and women made good 
weekly salaries last year , 
by our plan of selling + 


WALL PAPERS 


Direct from maker to consumer 


Write now and get ready for the 
enormous Spring demand. 

Our goods are all brand new in 
design, beautifully colored, best qual 
ity, and positively the lowest priced 
papers made. Local dealers or other 
sample-book men cannot compete 
with our agents. Write for our plan. 
Address nearest house. 


AMERICAN WALL PAPER CO. 
51-53 Lake St., Chicago 
306-308 Seventh Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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$1000 a Year or Less 


Stories of Personal Experiences 


The Fourth Article of a Series Edited by Maria Parloa 


A Young Couple on $900 a Year 


RS. M , of 
writes: 

Two years and a half ago my 

and I were strays on the 


Ossining, New York, 


husband 
bounty of a city 


boarding-house. We were very young he 
twenty-one, and I twenty —and we fell in 
love and became engaged as people do. As 


frequently happens in these days of women’s 
opportunities, I was earning the larger salary 
my husband’s income at that time was $50 a 
month, and mine was $25 a week. 

We decided to join fortunes and were mar 
ried. We bought furniture with our small 
savings, rented a $30 Harlem flat, engaged 
an incompetent maid, and were wretchedly 
poor for one whole year on our $150 a month. 
Under our maid’s guidance the grocery and 
butcher bills amounted to $15 and $18 a 
week. Webought “ smart’’ clothes, went to 
the theatres, entertained our friends — some 
times on the proceeds of a pawned watch 
and tried to imagine that we were living 
properly and happily. Our clever, well-to-do 
friends petted and spoiled us, and we got 
from them such exalted ideas of living as 
were in nowise compatible with our income. 
But through it all we did not quite lose our 
mental balance 

Then, one happy evening, my husband 
informed me that his salary had been raised 
to $75 a month. Instead of being silly and 
spending the equivalent of a whole month’s 
raise insome senseless celebration — I cannot 
now account for our not doing so — we sat 
down soberly with pencil and paper before 
us, and ‘‘ talked things over.’’ 


oot 


As an upshot of that talk I gave up my 
position, in spite of its professional advan 
tages and attractive income, and entered 
upon a life which was known to me only 
through the household columns of the papers 
and magazines. Through the dismal failures 
in cookery and the thousand and one other 
blunders a new housekeeper makes it. is 
unnecessary to wade too deeply. I made 
them all, or nearly all. The fact that I am 
what people are kind enough to call a ‘‘ nat- 
ural cook’’ may have helped me, and I 
always have given my recipe-book the closest 
and most flattering attention. 

The first step after the altering of our fort 
tunes was to leave the city. Wedeemed this 
advisable for a great many reasons. We 
went in the early autumn, when every one 
else was flying cityward, and in consequence 
were able to rent our cottage at a low figure. 
We have a dear litthe home for which we pay 
only $15 a month. There are six rooms, an 
exceptionally large bathroom, a finished attic 
and cemented cellar. We have city improve- 
ments with furnace and hot and cold water. 
For the country part of it there is a big yard 
where we grow vegetables and flowers from 
early May until late October. 

Our neighbors are people of culture and 
refinement. They take a healthy interest in 
their churches, the public library, musicales 
and other entertainments. They are neither 
abnormally clever nor troublesomely rich, 
and to be wheeling one’s own babv 
carriage or sweeping the front porch in the 
morning is no mark of social decadence. 

It may little dubious at first 
thought, but I manage my table and lighting, 
and in summer, ice, on $20 a month. If vou 
stop to think, we could scarcely afford more. 
Lighting, to many, suggests a big gas bill; 
to us, under present conditions, it is merely 
a gallon and a half of kerosene oil a week. 
Our house is piped for gas, but we cannot 
afford to burn it, and we like lamps anyway. 
Last month our food bills amounted to $18.61; 
but it was a short month, and during that 
time we dined out twice. 


as 

I will give our meals exactly as they were 
last week, with prices as nearly correct as I 
can figure. The cost of milk, bread, season- 
ings and lard I have not included in the given 
costs; where some article of food has no cost 
given it was prepared from left-overs. My 
husband takes his luncheon with him three 
times a week, and my own luncheon is a sim- 
ple affair of bread and milk. We drink 
coffee only at breakfast. 

The experienced housekeeper will notice a 
solidity and lack of variety about my menus 
which would shame a less ardent soul than I; 
but what dishes I do cook I can truly say are 
prepared palatably and wholesomely. My 
husband makes the sweeping assertion that I 
am the best cook he has ever eaten under, 
but I think he has forgotten, and forgiven, 
my first raised biscuit. 


seen 
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Sunday Wednesday 
BREAKFAS1 BREAKFASI 
Wheatlet - 03 Oranges 
soston Baked Beats Rice Croquettes : 

Hot Biscuit . ; o4 Muffins. 05 
Coffee ; - 04 Coffee. .. O4 
DINNER DINNER 
Roast Chicken. 67 Tomato Soup with Rice 

Ovster Stuffing. ‘ Beefsteak Tarts 
Giblet Gravy. Egg Salad . .. 
Mashed Potatoes. . « French Toast with 
Creamed Carrots . ; Jelly . - 0§ 
Lettuce Salad . 1 : 
Snow Pudding « Pota » 30.29 
SUPPER Thursday 
Club Sandwiches BREAKFAST 
(Bacon) - b. « & ‘ - 
Calea * Lamb Chops . » wie 
iiioes: * -©5  Baked Potatoes . 3 
» 05 a 
I , ct te 6 & Johnny Cake” . O05 
eS bod Coffee . ‘ “O04 
Total > Bakers DINNER 
* Clam Potpie . 20 
J londay Spinach. «12 
BREAKFAST Baked Hashed Potatoes 
Stewed Prunes ~ | arina rucaing . “OS 
Poached Eggs on - ‘ ee 
foast . 4 » Potal, ‘so Pay 
Potato ¢ “akes Friday 
Cotlee. . af ea of O4 
BREAKFAST 
DINNER Hominv 2... .03 
Fricassee Chicken Shirred Eggs os 
on Biscuit 7. Graham Gems. S 
Baked Potatoes 03 Coffee. ; rl 
Spaghetti with Neuf DINNER 
chatel Cheese : . , 
Clam Bouillon 
Watercress . ‘ Os >it } > } 
Giioed Oranece se Boiled Halibut, Parsles 
io Poe» ee sae Butter Sauce 25 
. — Parisian Potatoes 
to. x 4 
Fotal. . Ss we Foumted Geass . : 
Tuesday Lemon Jell se os 
BREAKFASI ° 
. Potal s $0.50 
Hominy . . . ‘ 03 
Sausage . Sehuday 
Creamed Potatoes BREAKFAS1 
Griddle Cakes ‘ 03 Or: inges . . 06 
Coffee . s 4 Fish C roquettes S 
DINNER Mik Tonst. . . . 04 
Chicken Consommé Coffee. . cs « « 304 
Sirloin Steak 33 DINNER 
Scalloped Tom: atoes. 10 Baked Veal Pie . .  .30 
French Fried Potatoes .o3 Mashed Turnips . .  .03 
Rice Pudding ; 05 Spinach Salad . 
— Cup Custards 09 
Total ‘ P $o.66 enumagup 
Total. = a Fo 56 
Potal for week. . ° $4.42 


In summer our bill-of-fare is cee inged con 
siderably by the addition of our own vege 
tables. We care for the garden ourselves, 
with the occasional help of a man who is con- 
tent to take his pay in vegetables. With 
what the garden saves us I pay for fruit-jars, 
sugar and fruit for preserving, 
little money for the winter coal. And coal is 
the severe item. Try as we will, we cannot 
reduce the average lower than $5 a month. 


and lay by a 


oat 


Practically I do my own) laundry-work. 
This was hard at first, but having stationary 
tubs in the kitchen I do not find it as arduous 
as I expected. Twice a month a woman 
comes to help me for half aday. She washes 
the heavier pieces, and on the alternate weeks 
I do what washing is required; the ironing I 
do myself, except in summer, when again the 
vegetables help me out. My secret of easy 
washing is simple. I soak the 
night in plenty of soapy water, boil 
gently in more soapy water, 
them until they are clean. 


clothes over 
them 
and then rinse 
When treated in 


this way they seem to require very little 
rubbing. But perhaps every housewife 
understands this, although I know some 


housemaids do not. 

Of my husband’s salary he keeps $2e, and 
from this amount pays $5 a month for life 
insurance, and $5 a month into a building 
and loan association. This last item, though 
small, represents the hope of our life: a home 
of our very own. The remaining $10 is his 
to squander as he will on laundry, luncheon 
and clothes. As he is employed in a railroad 
office he has no carfare to pay. Fortunately 
he is exceedingly careful with his clothes, 
and having no extravagant habits, except a 
rapacious desire to put money into the bank, 
he manages his small allowance beautifully. 
The remaining $55 is mine with which torun 
the house. What is over I spend for clothes, 
save what I can, and put by a little each 
month toward a furniture fund. 

During this vear my clothes have been the 
leastof me. Shirtwaists and house dresses I 
have made myself, and my good gowns have 
been strictly limited in quantity. 

I want to say a word about house dresses. 
I have four, which I wear winter and summer. 
They are of English percale, two in light 
shades of pink and blue, one of old rose, and 
one of a darker shade of blue. I detest 
wrappers, and my gowns are models of neat- 
ness. They are made shirtwaist fashion, with 
sleeves finished half-way between wrist and 
elbow by a narrow ruffle. The waists are run 
on draw-strings so that they may be ironed 
easily; the skirts are plain and short enough 
to escape the floor. With these dresses I 
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wear white piqué neck scarfs that are wash 
able. When working I have immense bib 
aprons of unbleached muslin. They are 
daintier appearing than those of calico, and 
every washing improves them. And shall I 
appreciation of the 
picturesque? Why not? It keeps my hair 
free from dust, anyway. When I sweep I 
do not swathe my head ina towel, but I have 
cunning mob caps of white lawn, and when I 
am wearing my blue house gown I pin a blue 
bow on the cap, and so on. But these are 
elegancies which the editor may scorn. 

On a fair 


confess to a schoolgirl 


average we spend our money so: 





Rent . . . « $15.00 Lifeinsurance. . $5.00 
Food . . 20.00 Building and loan 5.00 
Milk ‘ 1.00 His allowance . 10.00 
Wash - 1.00 My ownallowance 13.00 
Coal = . 5.00 ‘ 
Potal $75.00 
Five of Us on $1000 a Year 
RS. F -, of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
writes: 


My family consists of four children, a High 
School boy of fifteen, a baby of two years, 
with two middlings and myself. For the past 
two vears, since the death of the father, I 
have found it necessary to live within an 
income of $1000 a year, and I find that it can 
be done very comfortably. We rent a sub- 
urban house for $20 a month. We have 
ground enough for a kitchen garden, which 
the oldest boy cultivates. 

Food is the largest item. I set aside $7 a 
week forthis. Our breakfast usually consists 
f asmall amount of fruit (using that which 
is cheapest at the different times of the year), 
a cereal, toast and milk. I am rather extrav- 
agant with milk, getting four quarts a day, 
which cost me twenty-four cents. For din- 
ner we have meat that costs ten or twelve 
cents a pound, such as Hamburg steak, pot 
roast, braised beef, shoulder of mutton, etc., 
with two kinds of vegetables and dessert. 
Sometimes we have soup, and, as an occa- 
sional treat, olives. For supper we use 
tomatoes in various forms, fried potatoes, 
omelets when eggs are cheap, canned fruit, 
bread and cocoa. 

In summer I can about one 
each of tomatoes and fruit. Bread, rusk, 
pies and cake I bake myself. Two pounds 
of butter a week is the allowance. 

Clothing is the next largest item. For the 
oldest boy and myself T allow $50 a vear each, 
and for the younger children $25 each. I do 
most of my sewing myself, making over my 
own clothing for the little girl, 
sewing for the 


hundred jars 


and doing the 
baby. The boys’ clothing I 
buy ready made. I buy good materials that 
will wear well and have them made simply. 
I avoid cheap shoes, as I do not consider them 
economical. For the oldest bov and myself I 
pay $5 a pair, and for the middlings $3 a 
pair. The shoes are made to last longer by 
frequent use of oil. A can with neat’s-foot 
oil and a paint-brush are kept in a handy 
place that the children may apply the oil 
themselves. For my own work dresses I use 
seersucker, as it launders easily. 


oor 


Fuel costs $52. I allow $50 a year for the 
renewal of things about the house. — Fifty dol- 
lars a year is paid to a woman who helps part 
of a day each week with the washing. The 
oldest boy works the washing-machine and the 
wringer, tends to the heater and ashes, for 
which I pay him twenty-five cents a week. 
This pays for his extras such as High School 
boys find necessary. I give five cents a week 
to each of the middlings for helping with the 
dishes and many other little things that chil- 
dren of eight and nine years can do about the 
house. When Christmas comes they feel 
quite rich and use this money for their many 
little gifts that go toward making life worth 
living. 

My dentist’s bill this vear has been $25. 
As my husband was a physician I have no 
doctor's bilis to pay, but they would be very 
light, as we live such asimple, wholesome life. 
We have music and a good library of more 
than a thousand volumes. I intend to give 
each child a chance to get a good education, 
and for this purpose have moved to a college 
town, where free scholarships are offered 
the public schools. 


EXPENDITURES 





House rent $240.00 
lable expenses , : ‘ 364.00 
Clothing . ; ‘ 175.00 
Coal . ° . 52.00 
Hired hel p ‘ ; , : 50.00 
Renewals . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 50.00 
Dentist’s bill ‘ : ‘ ; 25.00 
Boy's spending money. : ‘ 13.00 
Mi se spending money ; ‘ 5.00 
Coal . . . . . 5.00 

Total $979.00 
















tUDAHY 

"REX RAND 
py SEEF 4 
tract 


For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and Beef Tea 


SECURE A DOZEN OF 
the FAMOUS CUDAHY 
BOUILLON SPOONS 











NOT confuse these Artistic A-1 


oO 

D Silver Plated Spoons with ordinary 
offers. They are made in the most ap- 
proved pattern and grace tables in the 
most refined homes because they are 
heavier plate than “‘triple;’’ are of French 
Gray Finish and bear no advertising of 
any kind. Made by Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., 
the well-known silversmiths. Read offer 
below. 


How to 
Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2 oz. or larger sized jar of Rex 
Brand Beef Extract, ‘and Io cents in silver 
or stamps to cover mz uiling expense and 
mention this publication. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 


by all druggists and grocers. Address 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T South Omaha, Nebraska 
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er and Her Child 


The First of a Series of Simple Lessons for Young Mothers 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D., of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


-THOUGH at the very first the baby 
will occupy his mother’s room 
the greater part of the time it is 
well to set apart a room which 
{ may contain his belongings and 

SAS be considered his very own from 
the start. In a crowded city apartment this 
is not always possible, but where the family 
occupies a whole house or lives in the country 
it can generally be managed. 

The higher up the baby’s room is. the 
better, for the light and air will be purer, and 
it will generally be quieter than downstairs. 
The room should have a southern exposure 
with several large windows, fitted with-win 
dow bars, outside blinds and screens in 
summer, or weather-strips in winter. An 
open fireplace, or, if this cannot be obtained, 
a Franklin stove, should be in the room even 
though it has other heat 

It is much better not to have plumbing of 
any kind in the room, depending on the bath 
room for this; but if there should happen to 
be a set basin be sure that the drainage is 
good and that it is flushed out every day; rub- 
ber corks should be fitted into the small holes 
in the basin and the stopper kept in when not 
in actual use. Three or four times a week it 
is a good plan to pour down a solution of 
carbolic acid 1-40, or else some chlorides. 





The Nursery Floor and Walls 
I ipng nursery floor should either be painted 


stained—never carpeted; small rugs 
may be laid down, but these should never 
be fastened in place, as they must be taken 
up and shaken outdoors several times a 
week. If it is not possible to have a hard- 
wood floor the next best thing is a cover of 
linoleum or English oilcloth, the small rugs 
being laid on top of this. Attractive linoleum 
for the nursery having Mother Goose pictures 
all over it may now be obtained. 

The nursery walls should be covered with 
something that may be washed. A layer of 
Portland cement, painted and varnished, is 
almost ideal for this purpose, but as it is 
rather expensive one of the sanitary nursery 
wall-papers having a washable surface may 
be used instead. Many of these papers have 
Mother Goose pictures on them. Green or 
buff makes a good color for the wall, but be 
sure there is no arsenic in its make-up. 
Even though the room has outside blinds two 
sets of shades—one light, the other dark 
—will be found convenient. 

Ventilation of the nursery is most impor 
tant both in summer and in winter. If there 
is an open fireplace this will do much to 
secure a supply of fresh air, but a window- 
board, which may be shut into the lower 
sash, is also necessary, or a more elaborate 
apparatus fitted into one of the window-panes 
may be employed if desired. 


Have No More Furniture Than Necessary 
OR furniture have only what is really 
necessary. This will give the baby more 

room to run about and play, and also be less 
trouble to take care of. If the room is to be 
used as a night as well as a day nursery the 
baby’s crib, and, while he is very young, the 
mother’s or nurse’s bed, should stand in it. 

Both the large and small bed should be of 
metal, either white enameled iron or brass. 
A crib is much better than a bassinet, which 
will catch all the dust and which the child 
would soon outgrow. Mothers often say 
they prefer the bassinet because the curtains 
keep off draughts, but a large screen placed 
around the crib answers the same purpose 
and is much more sanitary. One of the sides 
of the crib should be made to let down so 
that the baby may be easily attended to. 
Cribs having a movable wire mattress, which 
may be placed at different levels, are the 
most satisfactory to use. 

Until the child is three years old a pair of 
heavy army blankets folded may be used 
instead of a mattress, then a hair mattress 
may be employed. Never allow the baby to 
lie on feathers or down, as they are too heat- 
ing and cannot be kept really clean. A very 
thin hair pillow —about half an inch thick — 
may be used for the little head. Covering 
the blanket or mattress a large square of 
rubber sheeting or linite should be placed, 
then the under sheet, quilted pad, upper 
sheet, a pair of crib blankets and a light 
counterpane, which last should be removed 
at night, an eiderdown comforter or extra 
wrap of some kind taking its place. 

If it is impossible to afford a crib at first 
take a large clothes-basket, fit it up as 
above, and place it on two chairs, a small 
stand or a table. It may be painted with 
white enamel paint, if desired. 

While the baby is very young one or two 
low chairs for mother or nurse, a small 
table, a chest of drawers for the baby’s 
clothes, a small white enamel washstand 


with toilet-set, the bathtub, baby basket, box 
for diapers, clothes-horse for airing clothes 
before the fire, wire fire screen, large folding 
screen, scales for weighing the baby, and a 
covered pail are all the furnishings neces 
sary. The bare walls may have a few bright 
pictures in simple washable frames. Hang 
at the level of the baby’s head, when he lies 
in bed, a thermometer, keeping the room at 
sixty-eight to seventy degrees during the 
daytime, and about sixty-five degrees at 
night while the baby is so young; later it 
may be allowed to go down as low as fifty 
degrees at night. 

The screen mentioned above may be made 
by taking a large clothes-horse and hanging 
simple white muslin or Turkey 
on it by means of tapes. 

If the mother can afford one, a rubber 
bathtub on a folding frame is best; these 
tubs cost eight or twelve dollars, however, 
and a papier-maché or tin tub, having a piece 
of flannel or old blanket in it when the baby 
is bathed, will answer the purpose. 

Whatever means of lighting the nursery 
are employed great care must be taken to 
provide a shield of some kind so that the 
direct rays of the light will not fall in the 
baby s eyes. 

As the child grows older other articles of 
furniture may be added as need requires: a 
baby pen, baby tender, small low chair and 
table for baby’s use, and a box for holding 
the toys, will all be found useful. 


red curtains 


Remember that the Floor is Draughty 


HEN the baby is old enough to creep 

about always bear in mind what a 
draughty place the floor is. A pen standing 
on legs, or a large packing-box whose sides 
keep off some of the draughts, will give the 
baby room enough to exercise his muscles, 
and at the same time save him from many 
colds. An older child should be taught to set 
up his blocks or other tovs on a small table, 
sitting in a chair while he plays. 

If the father and mother are ingenious, 
and can handle tools and a paintbrush, such 
a nursery as I have described may be fitted 
up at very little expense. When one is un 
able to give the room for a real nursery make 
the room where the baby sleeps as much like 
the one described as possible, and as soon 
as baby is in short clothes and can tumble 
about a little by himself try the packing-box 
plan mentioned above, thus making a min- 
iature nursery for baby’s use. The large 
box may be painted white after the boards 
have been smoothed off, and lined with 
cheesecloth pads, two sets of these being 
made so they may be washed occasionally. 
This little nursery may be carried about 
from room to room while the mother does her 
housework, and the baby will have a_ per- 
fectly safe place in which to play with a few 
toys while his mother is busy. 


The Care of the Nursery 

EVER sweep the nursery with an ordi- 

nary broom, as it raises too much dust; 
a soft hair broom should be used, or else a 
flannel bag put over the regular broom. At 
least every other day the rugs should be 
taken up and shaken outdoors, and the floor 
wiped up with a damp cloth, adding a few 
drops of carbolic acid or some other mild 
disinfectant to the water in which the 
cloth is dampened. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances, use a feather duster in the 
nursery; all the furniture, woodwork and 
pictures should be dusted every day witha 
damp cloth, being careful to dust behind the 
pictures as well as the other parts. Every 
week or two dust down the walls with a 
damp cloth tied on,to a broom. Cover the 
crib and bed with a large sheet when the 
room is swept, and remove all the lighter 
pieces of furniture after they have been wiped 
off while the room is being cleaned. 

At least twice a day the nursery windows 
should be opened both top and bottom for 
fully half an hour and the room fairly 
flooded with fresh air and sunshine. 

The baby’s clothes may be warmed before 
the fire, but never dry diapers in the nursery. 
Also be careful to place all soiled napkins, 
clothing and anything that has been soiled 
or vomited upon at once in the covered pail 
provided for the purpose, and do not place 
them on the floor or rugs even for a moment. 
The pail should be taken to the bathroom 
and the clothing washed as soon as possible. 


When the Baby Grows Older 


S THE baby grows up into a child, and can 
have a bedroom to himself, turn the 
nursery into a playroom if possible, taking the 
beds out to give more space for the toys and 
play. A low lounge with a cover that may be 
frequently washed, a small writing-desk fitted 
with necessary writing materials, and a 


blackboard on the wall, 
one corner;r, 
as the 


and a sand-table in 
are all things that may be added 
children grow old enough to enjoy 
them If there are both boys and girls in 
the family it is a good plan to give one side 
of the room to the girls and the other to the 
having a doll’s house, where the little 
girls may learn to be small housewives, and 
which they should be required to keep in 
order, on their side of the room: and a car 
penter’s bench, turning-lathe and small stable 
for the boys’ use in their territory. If a 
small wire stand is placed in a sunny 
window, and each child be given two or 
three hardy plants for his very own to care 
for, early lessons in botany may be pleasantly 
taught. A balanced aquarium is also a very 
nice thing to have in the playroom. 


boys; 


. Teach Children to Care for Their Own Rooms 


HEN a little girl has a bedroom of her 
own let it be dainty and pretty but very 
simple, and teach her as early as possible 
how to take care of it herself, to make her 
own bed properly, and dust and care for 
everything in it, in the most approved 
manner. Explain to her why a feather duster 
should never be used, why the bed clothing 
should be thoroughly aired every day and 
the mattress turned over, why she should 
sleep with the window down from the top at 
least a few inches every night, and you will 
do much to help her grow up into a strong, 
healthy woman and supplement the lessons in 
hygiene and physiology taught in school. 
The boy, also, should have a few lessons 
in bedmaking and the general care of his 
room. It will do him no harm whatever, 
even if he never has to attend to such things 
in later life, but will teach him to be thor- 
ough and careful, and it may be a great help 
to an overworked mother. 


How to Write a Letter to Me 


Ss MANY hundreds of mothers all over the 
country write me appealing letters for 
help, and leave out the very points it is abso- 
lutely necessary for me to know if Iam to be 
of any real assistance to them, that I have 
made the outline given below in order to help 
the mothers to write me so that I may be of 
the greatest possible aid to them. Many of 
the letters I now receive are worded some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ My baby is so restless at 
night, she tosses about and throws off the 
clothes; what shall I do to make her sleep 
better and what may I give her to eat?’’ 
Now, how can I possibly tell from such a 
letter either the cause of the restlessness or 
the proper food to prescribe? Nothing is 
said about the baby’s age, teeth, digestion or 
anything that would give me the slightest 
clew to the cause of the trouble, or the 
amount or kind of food she may be able to 
take. Consequently I can help the mother 
very little, if at all. 

When writing to me try to answer the 
following questions: Name of baby? Age? 
Sex? Where born? Present address and 
name of mother? Are both parents healthy, 
or is there any hereditary disease in the 
family, and if so what is it? How many 
other children in the family, and are they 
healthy? Did any ever die, and if so what of ? 

Baby's personal history: Was the birth 
a natural one? Weight at birth? Has the 
baby any physical deformities, and if so 
what are they? Was the baby ever nursed 
by the mother, and if so how long? If not 
nursed give a list of all the foods tried and 
the different methods used of preparing cow’s 
milk. Then tell what the food is at present. 

Has baby had any of the contagious dis- 
eases, and if so what are they? Has he 
had any other serious illnesses? Then tell 
the condition of the child at the present time: 
Does he walk? Talk? How much does he 
now weigh? How many teeth has he? Is 
he pale or a good color? Has he any skin 
eruptions or ever had any? Does he ever 
vomit, and if so does the food come up in 
curds as soon as it goes down, or some time 
after the milk has been taken? How many 
movements from the bowels a day does the 
baby have, and what do they look like? 
Does he pass any gas from stomach or 
bowels? How does he sleep at night and 
during the daytime? 

Then tell anything that seems to be espe- 
cially peculiar or out-of-the-way to you, and 
next ask your questions that you want me to 
answer, numbering each one and leaving a 
space below, if possible, for the answer. 

Lastly do not forget to inclose a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope. 


TO DOCTOR COOLIDGE’S READERS 


Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers. Next month she will begin 
a “question and answer”’ column on this page. Where 
answers are desired by mail a stamped and addressed envel- 
ope must be inclosed. 
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Feeding 
the Baby 


The old feeding a single 
tood for a long period aher birth is 
all wrong. Every mother 
knows that the diet must be adapted 
to the age and growing needs of the 
child’s digestive organs. 

The infant food that will nourish 
a child of one month is not at all 
suited to the needs of a child of six 
or twelve months. 


*iMenburys 
ae 


present the rational and sensible method 
of feeding infants. 


idea of 


sensible 


This is simply a series of three 
foods suited to the three periods of the 
child’s early dev elopment. First: 
birth to three months of age. 
from months. 
from six months upward. 

A moment’s thought will convince 
a mother of the correctness and rea- 
sonableness of this method. What 
could be more irrational than to feed 
children of ten days and ten months 
exactly the same kind of food? 


From Birth 
to Three Months 


The ‘ Allenburvs’’ Milk Food ‘No. 1"’ is the first 
food for the infant. Made from fresh cow's milk, 
‘No. 1" is so like mother’s milk that it can be given 
alternately with the breast with perfect safety. 

At the end of three months the digestive powers de- 
mand a little more nourishing and stronger food. To 
withhold it is to retard the child's development. 


From T hree 
to Six Months 


The “ Allenburys " Milk Food ‘‘ No. 2"’ provides for 
this period the second food for the child. ‘No. 2” is 
similar to ‘‘ No. 1,"’ but contains in addition certain nutri- 
tive elements necessary for the formation of bone and 
healthy nerve tissue. It excites every tendency in the 
child to elaborate and develop its own digestive powers. 


From Six 


Months Upward 


The *‘ Allenburys "’ Malted Food ‘ No. 3" is the third 
food — for the child of six months and upward. It is a 
partially predigested food, very easy of assimilation, 
and affords the ideal food upon which the child will thrive 
and grow until the simpler form of a mixed diet can be 
introduced about the tenth month. For details see 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.”’ 


from 
Second: 


Third: 


three to six 


The ** Allenburys "’ Foods are prepared with exquisite 
care. Every precaution is taken to ensure pure, rich 
milk from herds pastured for this especial purpose. 
These three foods are the standard baby foods of Great 
Britain — endorsed by the highest medical authorities. 
Will you not try them ? 


A liberal sample, and booklet on 
“Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment,” sent free upon request. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
London, England. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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What to Put 





or water and lene 
rt diab, with tbe follow 


Dinner-Pail 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


The Ladies 


in the 





FAKE it for granted that the dinner-pail 
means the noonday luncheon for the 
laboring-man, and not a luncheon for 


the indoor worker or the school-child 


Original 
» Receipts oa I 


It must be borne in mind that all cooked 
meats, if they are chopped fine — that is, 


put through an ordinary meat-grinde: 





ind nicely seasoned, are more wholesome 




















It’s easy to create new good things with and more palatable than thick slices of meat between 
Kusto — the new dessert in powder form 
and your efforts may be worth a small 
fortune to you. A Sec. package of Kusto 
makes enough dessert for six persons. 
It can be used in a great variety of ways 
—for pies and puddings — fillings, sauces 
vith fruit or any flavoring. ‘To get the most 
that can be made from it we will pay $500.00 
cash for the best receipts made from 


Ui 


| slices of bread and butter. 

To beef add salt, pepper and a little tomato 
ketchup 

To cold boiled ham add a very little mixed 
mustard, 

fo mutton add salt. pepper and a little celery 
seed. This seasoning is also nice with chicken. 

All these meats may be mixed with a little butter 
or cream sauce, which may be made the day before 


and kept cold 


TRACE MARK 
lwo Cheese Sandwiches made from Rve Bread, 


Cheese pounded with a small amount 
nd - of Butter or Cream 
J, «nd pri ? n " 
$20.00; five prizes of $10.00 eacl vl fifty prizes or One Apple \ slice of Spice ¢ ake 
$5.00 each. 
Phis competition i pen to al | any number «f 

receipts may be sent in by any one person te 

must be a ipanied by the side of Kusto pachaye , ' 

bearing the name Dunham Manufacturing ¢ Two White Bread and Butter Sandwiches, filled with 


” 








Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor of the Boston Cooking J finely-seasoned, cold, Roasted Beef 
School Magazine, will act as referee. She will not } Coffee 
| kne irce of any receipt and each will be judged 
i . its merits. Should any re eipt inning a Quarter pound of Dates stuffed with Peanuts 
bmitted by more than one ntestant, the 
h prize will be divided eq illy between 
ran Wy h contestant ( petiti will lowe | 
March, 31, 1% Prize receipts and winners’ names Two slices of W le Wheat Bread well buttered 
ill bey hed ins sequent Kusto advertisement ~1 
hia cone A ‘ se natn of eines filled with finely-chopped, nicelv-seasoned Mutton 
x 
at your grocer Get package t ay and try it in Pepper Sauce fumbler of Rice Pudd 
me original way It is ell worth your while . 
Kusto receipt n request. No receipt from this A piece of Gingerbread 
i k will be considered in t petition. Addre HH 
i] 


i] Receipt Competition Dept. A 
DUNHAM MANUFACTURING CO., New York | Four slices of wel 


hard-boiled Eggs, mashed with three tit >the 
P.O. Box 1857. amount of chopped Meat 


Root of Celery 
Good tos a 5 Cent Pacheae of Kusto Pint of Coffee sine tele 
THIS —e 


entitles the holder to « 5 ickaye of Kusto when 
presented at any grocer’s 


buttered Bread, witha filling of 


Small pot of Baked Beans, cold 
linv bottle of Pomato Ketchup 
Four slices of Brown Bread, well buttered 


To THE GROCER This « pon wv be ge Baked Apple Slice of Gingerbread 


it its face wees 5 by the jobber of whe you 
purchased the Kus 


DUNHAM Four slices well-buttered Bread. filed thickly wit 
a O. NY Heb banbampay chopped aa Meat, nic els sea ba ned a“ 


Small tumbler of finelv-shaved Cabbage, seasoned 


t 














with Salt, Pepper, Vinegar and Slit 


nall pot of Ri 


d Onion 





e Pudding Iwo slices Spice Cake 


Four slices of White Bread well buttered 
Small jar of Jellied Beef 


lar of Stewed Prunes 






BOOK FREE 


ene 
A valuable cloth bound 
book exactly like illus- 
tration sent /7ee on ap 
plication. This book 
contains 200 receipts 
and suggestions 
which enable the care 
ful housewife to save 
money vet supply her 
table better with many 
new and dainty dishes 
by the use of 


SARGENT’S 
GEM CHOPPER 


Chops evervthing a } 

woman wants chopped, 

does it easily, quickly, 

noiselessiv—nothing 

to get out of order, easy ; 

to keep clean, quickly | Rye Bread and Butter, filled with thin slices of 

changed from coarse to carefully-broiled Bacon 

tine, useful every day. fumbler of Potato Salad 
Sold by hardware 


Square of Ginger Cake 





Four slices of well-buttered Bread 














Quarter pound Bologna Sausage, cut thin 
Phinly-sliced raw Onion mixed with an equal 
quantity of chopped Celery, or raw Cabbage 
seasoned with Pepper, Vinegar or Oil 





Square of Apple ¢ 


Well-buttered Bread, filled with Chopped Ham, 


nicely seasoned 





Tepper Sauce Coffee 


Peach Cake dusted thickly with Powdered Sugar 


Iwo thick Beef and Cress Sandwiches 
Pumbler Plain Rice Pudding 
A slice of Gingerbread One Apple 


Pumpkin Custard 








| =. . . —_ 
and housefurnishing | Gingerbread Coffec 
stores. Write for the fj 
Cook Book to-day. } 
} Thin slices of Bread and Butter, filled with a thin 





SARGENT & CO., 
150 Leonard St., 
\ New York. 


laver of carefuily-broiled Herring 
Fumbler of chopped Cabbage, seasoned with Onion, 
a little Salt and Pepper 


LY Coffee Carefully-made Swiss Cheese Sandwich 


MATSURI TEA 


Ever Have a Good Cup of Tea > 


If not you haven't tasted the MATSURI BLEND. Four slices of Bread well buttered, filled with a thick 
rhis blend is the product of our thirty years’ ex laver of grated Cheese, seasoned with a little 
perience in the importation of teas. It is made from Salt and Cavenne 
tiny, tender, young leaves known as tips, grown 
in the finest gardens in the world. Coffee 
If you want the best and are willing to rumbler of Stewed Fruit 
pay for it send $1.00 for a pound (full 
weight) of this choice tea. 

If you do not like it send it back and we will refund your 
money. Our booklet ‘How to Make Tea”’ sent free on request. 
References: Any bank in Rochester. 
MATSURI TEA COMPANY, IMPORTERS Coffee \ large Apple 
27 Exchange St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Young ladies should write for our ‘pocket money’’ offer. 








Two slices well-buttered Bread, filled with two slices 
of Pressed Boiled Beef, nicely seasoned 
Tumbler of shredded Cabbage with Sugar and 
Vinegar 
Coffee Good-sized piece of Apple Cake 


Piece of Gingerbread 


Four slices of Bread and Butter, filled with thin 
slices of Broiled Salt Salmon 


Root of Celery or a tumbler of Pepper Sauce 








Four slices of Brown Bread well buttered, filled with 
chopped, cold, cooked Ham, seasoned with a very 
little made Mustard 








Hasson’s Prepared 


Put up in “umbler of Strawberry Preserves 


cy: Dredging Box Coffee Half a dozen Crackers 


Rs Grating. Handy. No waste 
“43 mbination of pure spices, dominant as ‘ 
avor nutmeg, giving to pies, puddings, Four slices of well-buttered White Bread, filled with 





& 
s and desserts of all kinds a racy, chopped, boiled Corned Beef, seasoned with 
pi jquant tone th at can beappreciated, but not a very little Horseradish 
lescribed Tone a 4 i the food and 5 a 
TRADE: ail ARK rink ofinvalids. 15¢ box. Sent by mail. Coffee 
HASSON COMPANY, 70 William Street, NEWARK, N. J. Tumbler of Stewed Peaches One Cinnamon Bun 





onsist of rice j 
ing, custards, apple 


ind peach cakes: t 





holesome have 


ilue, are more easily made 


y le a nor " 
than preserves. cakes or pie. Such plain cakes as 
v ngerbread, spice cake and innamon bun. however. 


may be kept on hand for emergencies. 

\ pound of dates costing ten cents. stuffed with 
ten cents worth of peanuts, will make desserts for 
four dinners; they are nutritious and palatable. 

Raw green vevetables are appetizing and whole 
some; cabbage, celery and onions are to be preferred 
for the dinner-pail. Make cabbage into a sort of 
pickle and use it with the sandwiches as the first 
course, 

Coffee may accompany every dinner-pail if there 
are conveniences tor heating. 


Four slices of well-buttered Rve Bread. filled with 
chopped, cold Corned Beef, seasoned 
with Horseradis 

Saucer of Stewed Prunes Ci 


Four slices of well-buttered White Bread, filled with 
very thin slices of cold Chicken, seasoned with 
Salt and Pepper 
Coffee 


nall pot of Jam Water Crackers 


Four well-buttered slices of Graham Bread, filled with 
a mixture of « hopped Chicken and Pecan-Nuts, 
seasoned with Salt, Pepper and_a little Onion 

Coffee 
Centre of a stalk of Celery 


Pwo Apples 


Co'd Broiled Mutton Chops, nicely se isoned 
apped in waxed paper 
One Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Small pot of Pepper Hash 
Two slices of Bread and Butter with thick filling of 
Jam or Jelly 


Four slices of Whole Wheat Bread well buttered, 
filled with slices of hard-boiled Egg, seasoned 
with Salt and Pepper 


Coffee Iwo Oranges 


Four slices of well-buttered Bread, fil'ed with finelv- 
chopped Ham, seasoned with a litthe Mustard 
and Peppei 
Small tumbler of Pepper Sauce 


Large slice of Peach Cake (canned peaches) 


Four slices of Rve Bread well buttered, with thin 
slices of Swiss Cheese 


Small jar of Rice Pudding Square of Spice Cake 


Four slices of White Bread well buttered, and filled 


with a thick laver of Broiled Salmon 


The best of a bunch of Celery 
A Cottage Cheese Sandwich \ cup of Coffee 


Four slices of Bread well buttered, filled with very 
thin slices of cold, boiled Beef’s Heart, seasoned 
with Tomato Ketchup, Salt and Pepper 

Coffee 
Slice of Gingerbread Dish of Stewed Prunes 


Two slices of well-buttered Bread, filled with a thick 
laver of « hopped, lean Beefsteak, seasoned 
with Salt and Pepper 
A cup of Pot ito Salad Coffee 

Square of Apple Cake 


Four slices of well-buttered Bread, filled with a thick 
layer of chopped, boiled Beef, seasoned with 
Horseradish and Pepper 
Coffee Two very ripe Bananas 


at 


For the Vegetarian 


Four slices of Bread, buttered with Peanut Butter 


A very ripe Banana Twelve Dates 


Four slices of Brown Bread, filled with a thick laver 
of chopped Pecan-Nuts 


One large Apple 


Four slices of Bread, spread with a mixture of 
chopped Dates, Figs and Nuts 


Pwo Oranges 


Four slices of Boston Brown Bread, filled with a 
mixture of finely-chopped Celery, Peanuts 
and Pecan-Nuts 


An Orange and an Apple 


Two good slices of White Bread well buttered, filled 
with a mixture of chopped Nuts and Dates 
One pint of Milk 


Four slices of Rve Bread well buttered, filled with a 
mixture of chopped Pecan-Nuts and Cheese, nicely 
seasoned, and mixed with a little chopped Celery 


A tumbler of Stewed Dried Peaches 
One slice of Gingerbread 


Four slices of well- buttered Whole Wheat Bread, 
filled with thin slices of Swiss Cheese 


A root of Celery A tumbler of Stewed Raisins 
A good-sized piece of Apple Cake 
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he KINGS 


Cheese 


the King’s fare is decided, 
THE BEST 


of everything is provided. 
Because 


// |MacLAREN’S 
|| IMPERIAL CHEESE 


is regularly served on King Edward's 
table is not the reason why it should 
be served on yours — but because it is 
the best cheese. 
fatadls tgrocers, 10c. 7 


e Knife Coupons tn every jar. 
A. F. MacLAREN’S IMPERIAL 
CHEESE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Toronto, Can. 





BURNHAM & MORRILL CO'S 


A DELICIOUS FOOD 


A DAINTY DISH 


for Luncheon or Dinner. It has that flavor 
peculiar to real New England Clam Chow- 

der. Perfectly pure. very nutritious and deli- 
appetizing Served on all Pullman 

Your dealer should have it. If 

> send us his name and we will ar 

ou may get it. 10 cents will bring 

you a sample worth 10 cents. Avoklet sent sree 


BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY 
8 Franklin Street, Portland, Me. 











The Be Be st Cooking Range Made 


z Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments 


$10 to $20 










Saved 


Freight 
Paid 







Your 
money 
refunded 
after six 
months’ 
trial if 
CLAPP’S 
IDEAL STEEL 
RANGE 


My superior location 


is not 50 per cent. better than others 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
1 r are cheaper and best, enables ine to furnish a TOP 
NOTC H Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of five distinct lines, 50 styles and sizes, 


h or without reservoir, for city, town or country use 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Steel Range Man) 


Tastily bound, contains 200 clean, 
dainty, chic Parisian toasts, never 


on sale before in this country, sent 


B O O K postpaid. 25 Cents the Copy. Address 
MLLE. MIXER, 5 W. 65th St., N. Y. City 
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~ Keeps the Grocers Busy. 
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BarringtoftHall: 


The Stece —-C 


Sample Can Free 


(SEE COUPON) 
This is the choicest Mocha and 
Java from which the bitter tannin- 
bearing chaff'and dust are removed, 
cut (not ground) to fine, uniform 
particles ready for use. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET— IT’S FREE 


It explains why no other coffee can 
Barrington Hall in flavor and why it can be 
used without discomfort by those who feel 
that ordinary coffee injures them; also that 
Barrington Hall really more than 
ordinary coffee, as it goes from one-third to 
one-half further than if ground in the old way 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 


CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall 


is the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

















equal 


costs no 


We own the process by patent right; 
and roast, steel-cut and pack by ma- 
chinery at our factory in land 2 Ib. 
sealed tins. There are so-called imi- 
tations on the market. Your protec- 
tion therefore is in asking for and 
receiving only the Original Barring- 
ton Hall Brand. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON or copy 
giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
216 2d Street, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, without expense, sample can of Bar- 
rington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in 
consideration, I give herewith my grocer’s name (on 
the margin). 
My own address ts oe 


COUPON 













coupon, 





Gold Medal, World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904 


Jell-O and Jell-O Ice Cream 

Powder lead the World. 

Visitors at the St. Louis 
Exposition have only the 
highest words of praise 
for the instructive exhibit 
and demonstration of 
Jell-O and Jell-O Ice 
Cream Powder. 

Jell-O is put up in six choice flavors and is 
such a delightful and quick dessert it pleases 
everybody. 10 cents per package. 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder makes the best Ice 
Cream you ever ate, and makes it with very 
little trouble. Four flavors. At all grocers or 
by mail, 2 packages for 25 ceuts. 

New Book of Recipes mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S | 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
COMPRESSED VIGOR 


Every advanced physician admits 
the value of concentrated food prod- 
ucts in convalescence or impaired 
digestion. LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT is by far the best of these. 
Excellent for the Sick and a good 
thing for the well. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Roliers 





















The Ladies’ 


New-Year Sunshine 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine 


T WOULD seem 
hatdly fair to say that 
we are going to turn 

over a new leaf this year 

and do practical work in 

Sunshine, for we have 

always tried to do that; 

but we can say that we are 
going to turn over a new 
leaf and try and be more 


practical than ever in 
what we do. 
It will be easy, after 


all, for everything is 
ready for us. 
when 


Four years 
we first met, 
through the columns of 
THe LaApies’ HoME 
JOURNAL, we 
strangers and shy. 
simply 


ago, 


were 

We 
were 
incorporated to incite 


knew we 





Society 


A Sunshiny Waiter 
| RECALL now as | 

write how two young 
women came to New 
York to study music. 
They roomed together in 
a small hall-room for 
economy’s sake. 
piano 


about. 


One 
used 
There 
room tor even one 


was turn 
was no 
chair. 
The price of lessons was 
so high that often these 
girls made one meal a 
day dothem. And when 
extra had to be 
purchased it meant going 
to bed supperless for 
some time to come. 

One of these young 
women had just one dol- 
ler a week for meais. 


music 





each other to the perform 
ance of kind and helpful 
deeds and to bring the sunshine of happiness into 
the greatest possible number of hearts and homes. 

Through our meetings in THE JOURNAL we 
have become well acquainted with Sunshine; our 
number has grown from a few thousands to more 
than three hundred thousand. From one band in 
New York City of earnest believers in good cheer 
we have spread all over the world — more than three 
thousand branches, each with its individual ideas 
for scattering sunshine. From a merely expressed 
wish to do something practical in the way of 
making others happy we have developed into a 
thoroughly organized army for doing good daily. 
Every State in the Union is represented. 


It is Easy to Become a Sunshiner 

|" IS not difficult to become enrolled as a Sun- 

shiner, for any worthy person sympathizing 
with the object of the society may become a mem- 
ber by helping in any way to carry on the work. 
But it is hard to get out when you once become 
interested: hence our large membership. We sel- 
dom lose anybody, and our ranks are being added to 
in large numbers daily. The membership fee, that 
consists in some act or suggestion that will carry 
sunshine where it is needed, is so easily paid that 
there is no suspension here, as in other societies, 
for non-payment of dues. 

We therefore welcome the new year, 1905, with 
the good feeling that we are most beautifully 
equipped for making it asuccess. Individually and 
collectively we shall aim to begin and complete 
some special piece of good work before the year 
closes. Think what that means for three thousand 
branches, not to speak of the three hundred thou- 
sand individual members! 

If you represent a branch plan something definite 
todo asa band. Determine to do that one thing, 
though you may add hundreds of other good deeds 
to your report before the end of the year. 

As an individual lay out ascheme that will insure 
a year’s sunshine for some one besides yourself. Be 
sure and carry this plan out even though you take 
advantage of opportunities that no doubt will pre- 
sent themselves for doing good in other lines. 

Let us promise ourselves for 1905 the happiness of 
knowing that we have been thoroughly practical and 
done something really substantial that lasts the 
year through. 


Let Us Each Do One Big Thing in 1905 
*LL tell you what put the thought of all this into 

my mind. You well know what a firm believer I 
am in the little things — little deeds of kindness — 
and how I have preached the worth of each kind 
act; and I am not at all surprised that you think I 
have backslidden when I recommend ‘“ one big 
thing for 1905.” 

A certain child of poverty and ill-luck craved an 
education in music. I could see no possible way 
for her to take up the study, because it was only 
with much planning and contriving that a few 
Sunshiners managed so she could work for her 
board and go to a day school. She was bright and 
was graduated from the grammar school with 
honors, grieving, however, that her associates were 
ahead of her in music, the one study in which she 
longed to perfect herself. 

** Somebody would be glad to give the girl les- 
sons,’’ I remarked one day, ‘‘and it could be 
managed if that ‘ somebody’ would only speak up.” 

‘* What is that about music?” asked one of the 
ladies who was at headquarters for the day, helping 
with the mail. 

Then I told how this little girl, who had shown 
great talent for music, was grieving because she 
was behind in music and saw no opportunity of ever 
keeping up with her class in that study. 

**T could have given her lessons all winter had 
you told me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I have had nothing 
special to do, and she could have had an hour’s 
practice after school on the piano.’’ 

It was my fault, you see, after all, that she hadn’t 
taken music lessons. I was the one who had not 
spoken out and proclaimed the need of such services. 
The fact set me thinking. 

Everybody has some accomplishment. Why not 
be practical in the new year and ask each and every 
one of us to do what we can to assist some one who 
needs just such aid as we personally can give with- 
out any cost but time to us? 

If you sing, then help to set the world to music, 
for ‘* harmony is heaven.’’ Find some person who 
can’t afford lessons, and take her as your special 
Sunshine work. 

If music is your greatest pleasure why not furnish 
a Sunshine scholarship in some school of music ? 


The Ichibancho Branch of Sunshine, Japan 


That was not quite fifteen 
cents a day. She lived 
on that arnount each week for six months. At the 
end of that time she got a position as church singer 
in one of the New York City churches at ten dol- 
lars a Sunday. Oh, what luxury! She now tells 
how she used to manage. Five cents bought a loaf 
of bread. Half of it with a cup of water was her 
breakfast —the other half was saved for supper. 
The ten cents got a plate of soup at a small hotel. 
With the soup came bread and butter and pickles. 
She said she never lefta crumb of anything. It was 
the only ten-cent soup on the menu card, so she never 
had a chance to vary her order. Once she said to 
the waiter: ‘‘ I would like to give you a tip, but if I 
should there would be nothing left for soup.’’ 

He smiled and said: ‘** That’s all right.” 

One day, not long after, the waiter stopped at her 
table to fix his load of dishes. When he left he had 
forgotten a side dish of “corn that some one had 
ordered and not touched. 

Dear me! how she longed for it. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, it was 
the same. At last she suspected the kindness of 
heart of the big waiter, and emptied the dish. 
Thereafter she had something for dinner besides 
soup and pickles. 

This was many years ago, and now as she passes 
that hotel—and it is quite often—-she involuntarily 
looks for that waiter. She hopes some day to have 
a chance to thank him for helping her to get a 
musical education. 


Some Suggestions for Lending a Hand 
ry? any one help you to get an education? If so, 
find some one to assist as your special sunshine. 
There are two Sunshine scholarships in the Alfred 
University, and two young men are now studying 
there. They entered college September last. A 
certain amount has been paid to secure each scholar- 
ship so that a student can be there all the time, but 
there is a payment of twenty-five dollars a year to 
maintain it. Don’t you want to pay that amount 
this year? If some one else should send in another 
twenty-five dollars that would mean two years paid 
up. And if a generous-hearted reader sent in a 
check for one hundred dollars that would mean the 
whole four years’ course paid for. Here is a good 
chance to be practical. Resolve to save fifty cents 

a week and send it in toward this scholarship. 

Are you a business woman and appreciate every 
minute of your life the education you got at some 
business college? Why not help some other girl 
through a course in the college in your town, or 
furnish the scholarship and have the one who passes 
the best examination secure it? 

A scholarship of this kind was given Sunshine 
last September, and a young girl Sunshiner only 
sixteen years old secured it. She was working ina 
millinery shop at two dollars a week, learning a 
trade for which she had no love or liking, but it was 
the only thing she could find to do. 

She leaves the school next month a good sten- 
ographer and typewriter, besides having had a six 
months’ training in spelling and grammar. She 
says that the very first money she makes she is 
going to lay aside a certain amount to help a girl 
friend take the course. 


What are You Going to Do? 

HE National Sunshine Home at Hot Springs is 

always filled with the sick. Why don’t you or 
your branch assume the care of a bed there? A 
donation of three hundred dollars covers that ex- 
pense. It would not take you long to raise that 
amount by parties, musicales, sleigh-rides, etc. 
And how much better one enjoys life knowing that 
one is doing a little something for an unfortunate 
too crippled to enjoy anything very much. This 
home is open the year round. 

How would it do to make an effort to put in your 
treasury so much a month whether you need it or 
not? When the call does come there is wonderful 
satisfaction in voting how to use the money instead 
ot how to raise it. 

Two dollars a month pays for the little ones in 
the different Sunshine Day Nurseries. Two dollars 
a month! Why, almost any boy or girl could earn 
that much by doing chores. A branch could collect 
that much, and perhaps more, at every meeting by 
simply passing around the mite-box. 

What are you going to do? I want to know. 
What new leaf are you going to turn over for 
Sunshine? Just think of it. Three hundred thou- 
sand members for 1yo5, against eleven thousand 
four years ago —all working for Sunshine! Truly 
it is a Happy New Year for us all! 

Send all communications to Sunshine head- 
quarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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IVERSAL 


FOOD CHOPPER 


does 
away 
with 
the drudg- 
ery of the 
chopping 
} bowl, chops all 
_ | kinds of food, | 
4 coarse or fine | 
*\ as wanted, 

» rapidly and 
easily 

















“T couldn't 
keep 
house 


without it.” 


Send for Cook Book No. 4, Free 
Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 








To eat it is to love 
| QGoyer’s 


| Maplecane | 
: The children’s delight | 


"2 


«, 












Send grocers name and 
receive sample and 
recipe book FREE. 
2 Goyer Alliance Refining Co. 
\ ‘ 183 Tennessee St., Memphis, Tenn. 










THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


Stern & 
Saalberg Co 
Mfrs. N. Y. 


sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 


y pay handsomely. Squabs areraised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 


| Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Clever 
Booklet Free! 
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If You Can Think of a Clever Adver- By Gazo Foudii 
+ y Gazo Foudji f, 
tising Rhyme for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste ‘ 
This is the chance for money-making for people who can . + 
hit on simple,easily-remembered little jingles—it is the last of | y 
our successful series of Prize Rhyme Contests, one more set +) 
of verses being nee led to complete our big advertising cam- 4 
aig The best rl e containing t more than eight line K » . .. we . 4 
sul snitted t efore "February. is, 1905, will . in $50 cash ; the <)> Established in Eighteen Hundredand Fifty-One @ 
second, $25 ; the third, $10; the next three, §5 each; the next 4 
fifty, $2 each, making 56 prizes in all. Fifty dollars is a big 4) ~ “4 
um to give for a rhyme, but we want to make it an object for > “i Z ‘ 
= roche As to compete, as we never can tell where a valuable AN IRIS DESIGN LA Comparison with other 4 
advertising idea is coming from Nearly all who have won E p . ‘<) . : - 
big prizes from us in the past have had little or no experience H background of this doily instruments only serves toemphasize / 
in verse-making they just happened to hit on a catchy b . h hi ; “(s 
jingle | may be either white or cream- the quality that makes the vose 
AYJEN 2. okie co se color. The flowers should be ( 
pared and is prescribed by dentists dark or light violet; the leaves, € DISTINCTIVE , 
generally. is Smooth an so in - - 
TOOTH white and you'll be surprised to dark olive green, shading to a / / 
find how easy it is to think of little ‘ ‘ and PREEMINENT 
chymes about tts good qualities cher | light green on top, with the stems $ 9 
you've used it. This little burlesque ' incre : ¢ ™ A 
PASTE Ser: “ieee sian Wickens Avene, a yellow-green. The three trac- and to increase the favorable com- @& 
Chicago, won fourth prize in a previous contest ing lines are a bright gray, and A ments on VOSE value é 
“Mary had a little pie, aa 7 
, . , . , e 4 e e ° . 
It's juice was black as coal, the border is a dark olive green By our easy payment plan, every family in 4 
And every time she took a bite d 2 2 b <) 
She left an awful hole. moderate circumstances canowna VOSC Y 
And when she saw her teeth so black, y piano. We allowa liberal price for old instru- @ 
With all her might and main, : ‘ ‘ . 
She brushed with Hy-Fen Tooth Paste fH, ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in & 
wear dhs.lemntienacitio irae | YW your house free ofexpense. You can deal with y 
Each verse must be accompanied by the front of the Ae "ys d a 
green box Hy-Jen Tooth Paste comes in, to show that you | | us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 4 
have used it. No rhyme will be even considered without | / 7 ? a 2 ee , / 
the box-front. You may submit as many different verses “o Send for catalogue and full information. + 
as you like provided you send a separate box-front for 
each one. Ask your druggist for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste <>) . ’ 
to-day —if he shouldn't have it send us his name and 25 
and we will send you a package, postpaid Address > vose & SONS PIANO Co. ‘ 
Advertising Department, 160 BOYLSTON ST 
HY-JEN CHEMICAL CO., 200 Kinzie 8t., Chicago } THE DRAGON A 0 BOSTON ‘ 
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ELLOW-BROWN back- 
ground, with white clouds. 

The corner decorations are dark 

wine-color. Body and head of 

dragon, green; fins and tail, yel- A 

low-green; under part, cream and 

light red. Around the dragon, 

background of dark red; sparks, 


light red; clouds, light cream. A - 
The border is a bluish black. 
e border is a bluish blac F. A. for 1905,— 


is now ready to mail. 


FREE to all who intend to Try BURPEE’S 
—_——— SEEDS in 1905; to others the price is 
ten cents, which is less than actual cost per copy. 


A bright book of 178 Pages, 





HAVE YOU a IT? 





-NUT CHOCOLATE 


EACH CAKE 
IN A TIN BOX 






Sold by all first class | | 


’ - | with beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
Grocers and Druggists. } WISTARIA pny a — ania it tells the plain truth honk the 
If not handled by yours HE background of this doily is 
will deliver free upon white. The flowers and buds BEST SEEDS 


are light violet; the stems, wine- 
color; and the leaves, green and 
*” Cocoa & Chocolate Works olive green. The tracing lines 

18th St. & Irving Place, New Y ork City are a light yellow, and the border 
is a dark olive green. 


that can be grown, 


including Rare Novelties, that are exclusively our 


own. WRITE TO-DAY! A postal card will do. 


receipt of price {5c per cake. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 

















Established 
1823 


Chicker ting 


PIANOS 


It you perspire 
| in crowded ball-rooms, theatres 
| and other public places 


| you need 
‘¢Mum’”’ 


Keeps body and clothes sweet and odor- 
less and chemically neutralizes all odors 
of the body. 





INGS, blue-black, 
orange and light 
ellow; body, dark ~ 
han - os fede 25¢c by mail, postpaid, or 
’ bala at drug- and department-stores. 
gray. Flowers, dark 
orange and light yellow. | _MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philade!phia 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 


sent Bs, +08 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC SELF-TAUGHT 


NO TEACHER NECESSARY 
ONLY 


WURLITZER’S 
10c U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 
POST 


PAID 

















Centre decoration, 
dark green; and border, 


— Pears 






For Guitar, Mandolin, Violin, 
Banjo, 'Cello and Double Bass. 
Saves time, money and worry. Can be attached in a minute. 
State for what instrument. SPECIAL OFFER. Fingerboard 
and celebrated ** Howard " Self-Instructor for any of above instru- 
ments, sent postpaid for 25c. (regular price, 50c). ‘“* Howard" 
Instructors are also published for Fife, Drum, Flute, Piccolo, 
Clarionet, Cornet, All Band Instruments, also 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


' 
| 
which contain all chords in both the major and minor keys. | 
| 


A soft, fine grained skin 





is a valued possession. 


VIOLETS 


HE flowers are violet purples, 
both dark and light shades. 


ers ae _ . e ° 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 
You can learn in a few hours. The “* Howard” are the only 
reliable Self-Instructors. For a limited time, any, postpaid, 25c. 


. | ownership. 
FREE Large Souvenir Catalog of Musical Instru- | 








ments if you state article wanted. We ; > : : 
> dang Fhe from $2.25 up. Guitar outfits oom The ™ is of dark 7” ae Established in 1789. 
b2.50 up. Mandolin outfits from $2.25 up. “* Howard” points. e stems are a yellow- 
Self-Instructor and lettered Fingerboard free with . . W RD rns 
each ‘e- Pah =? harm < * ne ly sence _ green. The tracing lines are a Baby . A | ROBE Patte 
prices. eal with the largest music house in the io} i ror GINS ERS SErerwrs Te ee oo 
country and save money. Established 1856. — al The border is a ve } pee and full ig once ge! making, 
a , owing “ssary materi: : S 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO, 118 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. ark olive green. postpaid for only 86 gente.” A. copy of 
my booklet “‘ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
| also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT IN. 


sent free with every order 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
| over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money 


Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


‘BOYS’ | 
NAMES WANTED 


The Star Monthly wants names 
and addresses of bright boys between 
12 and 20 years of age. We want to 
get them interested in our illustrated 
magazine for boys, which has a cir- 
culation of over 150,000 each issue 
Every issue contains Fascinating 
Boy Stories, handsome illustrations, 
departments of Amateur Photography, 
Stamps, Coins, Curios, Puzzles, Jokes, 
Games, Physical Culture, etc., and each 
month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. If youare nota sub- 
scriber, anc will send us FIVE boys’ names 
and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid for 6 
months in advance. Address 


Star Monthly, Oak Park, Ills. 
—’J 








¢ *’ 
If YOU are giving a Pretty Calendar or Framed 
Photo, the gift is not complete without some 


strong and ° 
omamental MLOOre Push-Pins 
those handy little STEEL and GLASS devices for fasten- 
ing up draperies, wreaths at windows, and innumerable other 
things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls. 
“You Push Them In With Your Fingers.” 

Sold at stationery, house-furnishing and photo-supply stores 
or mailed prepaid for 10 cents per packet of ', 
doz., either size. No. 1 like cut; size No. 2 
longer handle. Sample Pin for a 2-ct. stamp. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., 128 S. 11th St., Phila, Pa. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
pages, with many fine colored plates of 
fowls true to life. Ittellsall about chickens, 
their care, diseases ancl remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It's really an encyclopedia of chicken- | 
dom. Youneed it. Price - 15c. | 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 858, REEPORT, ILL. | 
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CONVENTIONAL IRIS DESIGN 


ARK violet purples are used for 

the flowers, with light shading. 

The stems and leaves are green. The 

centre point is light yellow, and the 
border is a dark olive. 

Any of the designs on this page 

may be embroidered on either colored 

linen or silk. 
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Only the EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


is rich, clear and sweet enough to 
give real pleasure, real educational 
influence, real reproductions of 
music. Dealers everywhere will 
be glad to prove this wonderful 
perfection. If there is no dealer 
near you, send to us for catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, London. 
Send for sample copy of the Phonogram Monthly 


1. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison 
Phonograph 


Chicago, San Francisco, 








Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side,eac h a different colot ? If so, you know that the effect 
ischarming. Did you ever see Chik is’ Giant Pansies, marvels 
in beauty ond true to color? If not, you have not seen the best 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cents mail 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, Snow White, Coal Black, Car- 
dinal Red, Pure Yellow, Azure Blue; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cents, 
White, Pink, Scarlet, Blue, Yellow ; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 Cents, Scarlet, White, Pink, Red and Striped 


OR ALL 15 PKTS. FOR 25 CENTS 
Our Catalogue for 1905 —Greatest Book of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits 148 
pages, 500 illustrations, many plates—will be mailed 
Free. Scores of Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 



















A delicious relish for a winter 
breakfast. Supplying hotels and 
families especially. Caught, cured, se 
lected, packed and shipped direct to 
the consumer, fat, salt mackerel — thick, 
tender, juicy fish. Overtwenty thousand 
consumers buy all kinds of ocean fish di- 
rect from me. You take no risk. Goods sent 
on approval for cash or credit to responsible 
Parties. Send for descriptive price list of 
all kinds of salt-water fish. Express 
~ or freight paid to any address in 
: the U.S. F. E. DAVIS, 93 
Rogers 8t., Gloucester 












25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ts1e 5 


1096 
wo ress 








REDUCED "RATES on household 

goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. HH rite 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 


RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has special 
distinguishing features. Send 10c 
postage for Book No. 19, just out, 
giving guaranty of money back if 
incubator is not satisfac tory. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
Box B-67, Quincy, Illinois 
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Buy a package of Wheat- 
let, Franklin Flour, «r 
Franklin Pancake Flour 
and learn how to secure 
this Franklin Universal 
Breadmaker ry or write 
for particulars, to 
The Franklin Mills Co., 
Lockport. N. Y. 


We Clothe the Baby oe 


garments 
Write for free booklet of photographs and prices. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ CLOTHES MAKERS 


415 East Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 
Three Months for 10c. Illustrated 


BAB Monthly devoted to care and training 


of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 






















| struggling with her tears, ‘*‘ lamso ashamed. 


THE MOST CRITICAL 
POINT IN MY CAREER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

Yes, truly, for I was on the stage, silently facing 
my last night’s foe who had worked me such fell 
disaster. ‘The stillness of the house was intense. 
Our scene, starting with the ordinary conventional- 
ities of introduction by letter, led rapidly to horror 
stricken recognition of the supposed dead Fernande 
in the living Sarah Multon, whose frantic story of 
the treachery practiced against her, of the fatalities, 
errors and of the anguish borne, wrung unwilling 
sympathy from the weak old man, as incapable of 


resisting her entreaties as he was of ignoring her 
mad threats. 
But this was another being, this bewildered, 


shocked old gentleman, who neither shuftled 
stammered malapropos remarks, nor grew 
and disheveled. I was free then—free! I need 
no longer watch lest he went to the wrong side 
and threw out some one else by doing so. Every 
one knew what to say, and said it. Mathilde 
walked lightly, smilingly, on the edge of the crater; 
De la Tour was eloquent; the children were joyous, 
mischievous, natural; the servant was prompt to the 
instant. At last I could fling the weight of the 
whole play from off my overburdened shoulders. I 
had but one part to play now —5 


nor 
untidy 


sarah Multon — and 
I played it to the last ounce of my strength, to the 
last fibre of nerve — played it as if a soul were the 
stake, not the favor of a city —*‘ whirling like a 
lightning-charged gray tempest through the act,” 
as one criti¢ worded it the next morning. 


sé 


oor 


The curtain fell. The thud of 
followed by a burst of applause, 

‘* Clear for Miss Morris’s call,’’ shouted the 
prompter. ‘* Clear quick! Every one ran helter- 
skelter to leave the stage bare. 

**No! no!” Icried. ‘* Hold that curtain — hold 
it, Isay! Call the ladies and gentlemen of the act! 
Oh,do be quick! You? Why, of course you, Bélin 
— Mathilde —the children — Maurice! Where on 
earthis the maid? Hurry —that call will be dead! ”’ 

I had them at last — Bélin on my left, Mathilde 
on my right, and the others stretched out on each 
side. I signaled —the curtain began to rise —the 
applause began to strengthen slightly. But when 
the curtain was about knee high, and all that long 
line of skirts and trouser legs was seen, with char- 
acteristic swiftness they in front understood this 
public acknowledgment of good work done, and one 
mighty roar of applause greeted us, such as made 
the stage tremble beneath our feet. The curtain 
fell onlytorise again. Thistime Mr. S —-, much 
moved, tried to push me forward from the line. I 
caught his hand and led him instead a step forward 
with me. Musicians, actors, everything that wore 
hands beat them frantically in the joy of this amity. 

Still the curtain might not rest —so at last I 
went out alone. Grave and anxious and unsmiling, 
I stood and swept the house with eager eyes, tier by 
tier. Then suddenly I threw out my extended, 
questioning hands, palms uppermost, and in answer 
the house rose to me. 

My appeal was granted —I was forgiven — rein- 
stated — Boston’s clear voice had pronounced the 
verdict. 

After that the play made a triumphal progress 
from act to act, up to the last heartbreaking line. 
Then once more, when all was over, we faced each 
other with wet eyes but smiling lips — while the joy 
of that great greeting shook me to the very heart. 
Boston had accepted me indeed! 


its striking was 
long and loud. 


THE SEVENTH CARD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


‘*If you knew how you hurt me when you say 
that, Miss Betty!’’ Dysart kept control of himself 
by a mighty effort. The least he could do, he told 
himself, was not to add to her pain by letting her 
see that he loved her. ‘** You blame yourself far 
too harshly. It is I who should ask your pardon 
for having been such an idiot as to imagine for a 
moment that you could have been in earnest; but 
* There’s no fool like an old fool,’ you know.’’ 

She cried out at that as if he had struck her. 
**Oh,’’ she said chokingly, ‘‘ how can you say 
that? Any girl might be proud to love you!’ 

He shook his head with a desolate little smile, 
though he assured her lightly, ** They might, indeed; 
but they don’t seem to have the sufficient amount of 
pride. It’s kind of you to say so, though, Miss 
Betty,’’ he added simply, and held out his hand. 
‘Will you say good-by? Tl have to be going up 
to town in the morning and I might not see you 
again. Please don’t worry about that any more,’’ 
he told her reassuringly; ‘* it’s had no serious con- 
sequences’’— Dysart told his falsehood bravely 
above his aching heart —‘“‘ and it’s certainly given 
me the pleasantest week I ever spent.’’ 

‘* No, it’s had no serious consequences,” said 
Betty very low. She put her hand in his for a 
moment, then turned away as he went up the stairs. 


ox 


At the head he turned back for one last look. She 
was lying prone on the wide window-seat, her curly 
head buried in her arms. A certain piteous desola- 
tion in her attitude broke down suddenly the barriers 
of his self-restraint. In another moment he was 
bending over her. 

**T can’t bear to leave you this way.’’ His deep 
voice shook with tenderness. ‘‘ Betty, Betty, don’t 
cry that way, child—I can’t standit. Why, there’s 
nothing makes any difference to me but your happi- 
ness, dear — that’s all I care for in the world—I 
love you so.”’ 

“Then why do you go away?’’ 
between her sobs. 

There was an instant’s breathless silence. Dysart 
broke it hoarsely, stumbling in his passion and 
eagerness like a boy of twenty. 

** If you could mean that —or is it just pity —I 
love you so dearly — I have no right — I am so much 
older — but I care so much—if you would marry 
me God knows I would try to make you happy !”’ 

She lifted her face then, and in her happy eyes 
was that which even Dysart could not fail to read. 

**Oh,”’ she said brokenly, but with her dimple 
You 
behaved so beautifully when I proposed to you and 
kept me in suspense so long — but I can’t help it — 
I can’t wait another minute ’’— she swayed toward 


asked Betty 
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“THE COLONEL’S CAPITULATION” 


This brilliant novelette of social and mili- 
tary life, brimming with humor and incident, 
will be sent free to any address, 

The eight full-page illustrations in the 
book, one of which is here shown, are re- 
produced in color from paintings by a 
leading American artist: 

Prints in full color, size 12% x 17,0n heavy 
plate paper, ready for framing, will be sup- 
plied post free at fifty cents per set. These 
pictures are free from advertisement. 

All who wish to secure a free copy of 
“The Colonel’s Capitulation,” 
chase the prints, should 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., P. O. Box 519 
FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA 
” NEW YORK OFFICE: 289 FOURTH AVENUE 


or to pur- 
communicate with 





ETHEL VISITING BATTLESHIP AT 
OLD POINT COMFORT 


SF From ‘*The Colonel’ s 


Capitulation. 
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AT DRUGGISTS. 
Tor (ree Simple Bolle G0 s8, 


E.W.HOYT & CO.~ LOWELL, MASS. 














Was It a Silver Christmas? ~~ \ 


If you did, " Spoons, 
Knives, 

Forks, etc. | 
, ane 


“(847 
ROCGERS| 
\ BROS.” 
\ / 


Did you give or receive gifts of silver ? 
and the selections bear 
“gag OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN (Be 


you are assured that they are the 
best that money can procure — gifts 
behind which stands a reputation 
of half a century 


/Candelabra, 

| Trays, etc., 

Stamped 

| MADE AnO 

| @UARANTGEO By) 


of excellence. 


~ 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. ? 


**Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


is so pleasing in design, so fine in finish and workman- 
ship, so well known for its quality, that you will surely 
desire additional pieces, which your local dealer can 
supply. See that each piece bears one of the above 
trade marks. Write for our catalogue ‘‘ A-28,’’ which 
will aid you in making selections. MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA CoO. 

Meriden, Conn, 

( International Silv er) 

. Co., Successor. The 

New York Chicago “Vintage” 

Hamilton, > \ Wea 

Canada 5 (Ab y 













cold and 
mischief ;”’ 
. develops handsome, straight legs. 


Glascock’s 
Baby Walker 


< >} Indispensable when children are learn- 
ing to walk. Strengthens and develops 
the legs symmetrically; prevents their 
3 ‘@) growing crooked, In it the baby can 
sit, stand, jump or walk (springs 
e supporting his weight). Leac ye 
physicians urge its use. 
your dealer for ‘ “Glascock's” 
2 — the standard hygienic walker. 
If he hasn't it write us and you 
will be promptly supplied. 


GLascock Bros, Mrc. Co., 627 West St., Muncie, Ind. 
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GO PEN Gres sa 


GLE MINN Ss 
We send Cambric pattern of this 
For 12c beautiful rose design lace shirt- 


waist set, front, collar and cuffs, to 
introduce our lace, embroidery and perforated patterns. 


LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, Room 10, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ideal Extension Shoe 


For all persons hav- 
ing one short limb. 
Expert workman- 
ship backed by years 
of experience. 

Past. 


Write for Booklet. Present. 















Hon. John Wanamaker endorses The Philadel- 
phia Institute for Stammerers — the pioneer stam- 


mering school. 20th year. 80-page book free. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, President and Founder 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia 








Wilfred L. Miller Co., Room 70, 40 West 28th St., New York City 
—— 
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Thirty years of experience enables us to pive 
your storekeeper the BEST QUALITY and VALU 
Established 1874. 
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by experienced Nesees, Mothers, and Doctors. him —‘*‘ I will marry you — because I love you with Manufacturers of the Sitk 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. all my heart — Dick.’’ NEW MANHATTAN SKIRT BRAID Castle Braid Co, 552 roa ? j 
Baby Publishing Co., 401 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. This time Dysart had no conscientious scruples. | AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 
By the Girl Manager of the Club 


O THE girls who happen to read about The 
T Girls’ Club for the first time on Christmas 

Day, a merry Christmas, and many of them. 
To the active members of the Club the same mail 
which brings this issue of THF JOURNAL will bring 
a little souvenir card. It is a memento of the City 
of Brotherly Love and The Girls’ Club, and the 
bearer of the season’s greetings which I should so 
much like to extend personally to each one of you. 


Farewell 1904 — Welcome 1905 
HE busy members of our Club will want to stop 
and take a long breath, look back to see what 
they have done in 1904, to think a little of what 
they hope to do in 1905, and to make a few good 
resolutions to help them do it. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if we could all get together 
and talk it over? But of course we are too scat- 
tered for that. A year ago we had only a limited 
membership. Now, just think! Every State in the 
Union and every Province in Canada has its mem- 
bers. Mexico and Hawaii have very successful 
workers, and way off in Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, Australia and New Zealand there are 
girls who are earning money through our Club. If 
there were wishing-caps and witches’ broomsticks in 
these days, and enough of them to go around, we 
might have a real New Year’s reception, and ex- 
change experiences. And what a lot of them and 
how interesting they would be! But the best we 
can do is to wish each other a Happy New Year at 
a distance, and I’ll let you have a peep into the mail 
in my basket this morning for just a few experiences 
which seem ‘* seasonable.’’ 

Here’s a fine typewritten letter from a Pennsyl- 
vania girl. ‘* This year,’’ she says, ‘‘ I worked for 
The Girls’ Club and won three cash prizes besides 
my regular earnings. This typewriter is a part of 
the fruit of my efforts.’’ One can see it’s a good 
one and that she is learning to use it well. 


This one from a girl in California: ‘‘ I suppose 
you will remember meas one of the girls who a year 
ago wanted to earn money to pay for music lessons. 
I have already paid for instruction up to this time 
and am sure I can make enough to pay for the next 
quarter’s lessons when the time comes.”’ 

Dear me! Here’s a different kind of a letter — 
a kind I seldom receive; but you’ll have to see it, I 
suppose : ‘It discourages me to read of the suc- 
cesses of other girls, because I never seem to do as 
well as they do. I don’t know why it is. Perhaps 
you can tell me. How can I succeed?” Well, 
now, isn’t it too bad to be discouraged by other 
girls’ successes? ‘* Cheer up,’’ says the optimist; 
‘*the best is yet to come’’— but if it refuses to 
come of its own accord make it come. 

General Armstrong, who did so much for the 
education of the negroes and Indians at Hampton 
Institute, used to tell this story : ‘‘ Once there was 
a woodchuck. Well, this woodchuck was chased by 
a dog and cametoatree. He knewthat if he could 
get up the tree the dog couldn’t catch him. Now, 
woodchucks can’t climb trees, but he had to, so he 
did.’’ Good for the woodchuck! 

Fortunately, it is a lot easier for a girl to earn 
money through our Club than for a woodchuck to 
climb a tree, and there are very few girls who 
join who do not win success. Some are more suc- 
cessful than others, but those who have won the 
greatest success are those who ‘‘ had to,’’ or, at 
least, made up their minds that they would. 


Some Good Resolutions 


OW about our good resolutions? We have all 
made them. We would not like to tell all of 
them, but I'll tell you just one of mine. It is this: 
Resolved, that The Girls’ Club shall help twice as 
many girls during 1go05 as it did in 1904. 

Suppose I suggest some for you? This one is for 
our members: Resolved, that I will earn twice as 
much money through The Girls’ Club during 1905 
as I did in 1904. 

And this for those who are not members, but soon 
will be: Resolved, that I will join The Girls’ Club 
at once, ‘*‘ With One Idea: To Make Money.’’ 

If you will help me keep my resolution I shall 
help you keep yours, and we shall have, as one girl 
put it, ‘* a real mutual benefit society.’’ 


The Prizes Again 

HOPED everybody would try for the prizes dur- 
ing October, November and December, but they 
didn’t — that is, a few didn’t. I hope you will all 
join in the race this month. What if you do fail ? 
It won’t hurt you. The prizes are only extra any- 
way, and every member of the Club who does any 

work at all earns something. 

Besides, there is pleasure in working. As 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm wrote in her school 
composition: ‘* What a joy it is to one if one hap- 
pens to like work. Does one ever feel bereft when 
one picks up one’s chips to light one’s fire for one’s 
evening meal, or when one washes one’s milk-pail 
before milking one’s cow? One would fancy not.’’ 
And speaking of Rebecca leads me to say a little 
more about 


Our New Books 


LTHOUGH hundreds of girls have earned some 

or all of the books I mentioned last month 

there are plenty of the books left—and as many 

more as we want at the publisher’s. Would you 

like to have any of them? If you would just let me 

know, and I will tell you how to get them. Which 
would you like best ? 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook arm,’’ by Kate Douglas 


Wiggin. 

‘“*Colonel Carter’s Cliristmas,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

“ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ by John 


Fox, Jr. 
“ Audrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 
** Gordon Keith,’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 
‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
You may earn them all with just a little effort. 
If you wish to earn money or books you need 
only write a letter or postal-card to 
THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 




















IF 1 WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Married Women 
By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 


HAPPY New Year to all young married 
women who greet me through THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL. There is a mystery about 
a new year: its days lie before us as mists lie over 
an early morning. The things ahead are like phan 
tom objects, seen in the uncertain light — unfa- 
miliar, even fearsome. But the day will burst 
upon us, Hooded with sunshine, when the onward 
path will appear clear and beautiful. ‘There may 
be rainy days, too, and in life, tears — but if I were 
you I would cheerfully hope for the brightness, and 
I trust it may be your lot to find it. 


One young married woman writes me: ‘‘ I am 
glad to find one little corner of THE JOURNAL for 
us. THE JOURNAL is so good to ‘ the girls’; but 
we need some help too.’’ Another says: ‘‘ May I 
load my troubles on you, and will you help me out 
of my rut ?”’ 

‘** T feel so helpless over the borderland of respon- 
sibility,’ writes another young wife. ‘* Will you 
tell me what you would do if you were in my 
place?’’ ‘* Indeed I will try to tell you,’”’ I wrote 
her, and I hope all of THE JOURNAL’S young 
married women may come to this column in the 
same way, feeling as if it were their very own. 


‘*T am in arut,’’ one girl-wife from Virginia 
writes, ‘* because I work all day and seem to accom- 
plish nothing. I want a home like ‘ Juliet’” (you 
see THE JOURNAL’S characters in fiction have 
already passed into history !) ; ‘‘ I want more time 
of my own,” etc. Hers is the rut of many a young 
wife: a lack of knowledge of how to make ends 
meet, to Jessen labor and get the best out of life. I 
can only say, as a general guide, bring system to 
bear in every nook and cranny. ‘The knowledge of 
doing will come with the will and the experience. 
Don’t take too much care of the baby. Don’t 
worry about the little things that ought to ‘* just 
happen along.’’ Useeconomy in all ways that you 
can think of or read about. Practice only can 
bring perfection in housekeeping, and simplicity is 
the best text to lessen the bills and the work until 
you learn to find the easy trodden way. 


Much has been said and written, with keen truth, 
about the bad bringing up of American children. 

A certain nursemaid answered an advertisement 
in a paper, in which she noticed the grammatical 
error at once: ‘* Wanted a nurse to mind a baby.”’ 
** Which is just what I am expected to do!’’ she 
told her friends afterward when she took the situa- 
tion — her sense of humor softening her indignation. 

Another speech of an old gentleman may make 
some mothers ponder over their mistaken generosity 
to their children. This old man was asked if he 
liked the chicken’s wing to eat. He replied in his 
stately way: ‘* My friend, Ido not know. When I 
was a boy the chicken’s wings were considered a 
great delicacy, and they were given to the grown- 
ups. Since I have grown old they are still consid- 
ered a great delicacy, but they are given to the 
children —so I have never had a chicken’s wing.’’ 
Oh, wise old gentleman, so to rebuke the modern 
parent! 

‘* What would you do,’? one woman writes, ‘ if 
you had so much company that it had become a 
burden to entertain?’’ This woman is making a 
martyr of herself for her friends. At her house 
there are constant guests. Last year her husband 
had a long illness which took even the shell of the 
nest-egg ; and now, while he sadly needs a vacation, 
he must work overtime to pay expenses, and his 
brave wife must needs do all of the housework and 
have the extra care of these well-meaning but 
thoughtless guests who “‘ drop in all of the time.’’ 
And this couple toil unflinchingly rather than say 
to those who eat their bread and salt that they can- 
not afford the pleasure of entertaining them. The 
pathos of this letter has its echo of bravery that is 
‘* good for the soul’’ to those who read. It is stim- 
ulating to hear of hospitality that will wear out 
heart and body rather than be ungenerous with the 
cheer of the hearth and the breaking of bread; yet 
—it iswrong. If I were you,*‘ One who wishes to 
be hospitable ’’—and I can see no other way —I 
would tell those of my real friends who come the 
oftenest the truth as you have told itto me. They 
would be the last to misunderstand your position. 
It takes wealth to entertain lavishly —that every 
one knows —and they who have ever found your 
rooftree an open sesame of cheer and welcome will 
be grieved at the knowledge that their thoughtless- 
ness has caused you so mucli worry. 


There is the ‘‘ rut ’’ of the woman who is not 
strong enough to resist little anxieties. Too frail 
to go out of her home for the occupations that bring 
enthusiasm into life, she finds that her mind keeps 
in the path of worry about trifles. ‘* If I were you’’ 
I would open the door to friends. Urge them to 
come in and tell you of their lives, their joys and 
troubles. Use your hands to fashion little things 
for your home and for others. Read only until the 
mind wearies, but force your thoughts away from 
yourself. Let in the fresh air of outdoors and of 
outside interests, and so see the daylight from the 
rut of loneliness and habitual introspection. 

Then there are troubles where I could but say 
‘* if I were you’’ I would be brave, to hearts that 
are already brave and tremble only on the very brink 
of heroism. ‘* This is the first time I have ever told 
any one about my life’’ two of these letters have 
said. 

The dignity ot grief that does not cry out to those 
about is of the noblest sort. When you cannot un- 
burden your hearts to those near you because of the 
sternness of pride that wears a smiling face though 
the silence of despair has entered into your soul, 
will you write to me — one who is afar and yet wiio 
wishes to be near to you all in the joys and in the 
difficulties of your young married life ? 

I think that I shall understand —at least I shall 
care—and through our meeting-place in THE 
JouRNAL I shall tell you what I should do ‘ if I 
were you.’’ 

Will ‘* One who wishes to ve hospitable” send 
me her name and address ? 
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Hamilton, Brown 
Shoe Company pre- 

sent a shoe in every way worthy 
of its name — ‘‘American Lady.’’ 


Being the world’s largest shoe makers they are enabled to put into these 
shoes the choicest leathers from their enormous purchases, and the most skilled 
workmanship of their corps of 5,000 workmen. This shoe is particularly recom- 
mended for its smooth, easy fit and remarkable wearing qualities. Made in 
many correct styles. For sale by 15,o0c dealers. 


Send for ““SHOELIGHT”’ 


A dainty, handsomely illustrated book of shoe styles, containing pictures by a 
leading artist of the latest gowns and footwear, will be sent anywhere on request. 


In order to procure the ““American Lady” Shoe you should do one of two things: 
1. Ask your dealer and if he 2. 
does not keep them ask him 
to get them for you and show 
him this advertise- 
ment — 
Or, 


Send for the style booklet, 
and send us the name and ad- 


















dress of your dealer and we 
will see that you are 
sup- 


plied 
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HAVEMEYER 


jay WAL ST new TORR 


Triumph 
in 
Sugar 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
You will be pleased the moment you open a box. YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 
YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Remember that each package bears the design of a “DOMINO” MASK, “DOMINO” STONES 
and the names of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE, 





EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1905 —the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day —186 pages— 700 engravings—6 superb colored 
plates — 6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue 
AND ALSO SEND FREE OF CHARGE, 


Our famous 50c. « HENDERSON” COLLECTION of SEEDS, 
containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Big Boston 
Letiuce ; Henderson’s Freedom Tomato and Non plus ultra Radish 
in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to 
$1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 














- 35837 
CORTLANDT ST 
NEW YORKCITY 
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you so. 


‘“FORCE’ 


and it starts right 1 


,, Wheat is the ideal grain, 








“The best food is the best doc- 
tor,’ —the doctor himself will tell 


is appropriate as 
soon as a few good teeth appear,— 


in the first day 


to make quick, elastic muscle and 
sturdy, solid bone. 


Lacsony foe 


FORCE” is the ideal form of wheat,— honest, wholesome, entire 
wheat, malted with barley, thoroughly cooked and crispily flaked. 
It contains no glucose, nor any other deleterious sweetening substance. 


* 


a” 
a 








Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home? 


FAIRY SOAP 


Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 

Good, pure soap is the one essential for toilet and bath; and when purity is combined 
with economy, as in Fairy Soap, there’s no excuse for being without the best. 

Fairy Soap is sold at all good grocers and druggists— 5c. a cake, each cake packed 
in a carton. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
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TOP AND BACK 


Newest Designs 















Your Choice of 
Three Designs 





RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 


THIS PILLOW 


ready to embroider Gd | k 


with purchase RICHARDSON’S EMBROIDERY SILKS 


We will send postpaid this handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 inches, 
if you will send us 2gc to pay the cost of six skeins of Silk. 
broidery Silks is 4c per skein, and we are making you this exceptional offer because we guarantee 
Richardson’s Silks to be the best and want you to know that they are the best. 

We will also include a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. 
Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Carnation No. 76 Jack Rose No. 77 Nasturtium No. 78 


Send twelve 2c stamps (24 cents), stating design desired, get 6 skeins Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk, a free tinted Pillow Top and Back and Diagram Lesson. 


Do it now. 


The regular price of Richardson's Em- 


In this 


Address envelope to 
69, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















‘It’s a long way to come for cur- 
rants,’’ said Miss Nonesuch to 
Mrs. Briggs, ‘“‘but as the finest 
currants are raised in Greece we 
come to Greece for them. 





“Forty carloads a year are 
shipped to the None Such factories, 
and when we get there next month 
I will show you how the currants, 
raisins, and all other ingredients 
are so handled that they are not 
mashed up —the currants and the 
big, plump raisins are whole, and 
the mince meat perfect — and 
everything done under conditions 
of the most scrupulous cleanliness. 


‘‘ The consequence is a demand 
which calls for 1,000,000 packages 
of None Such Mince Meat a 
month.”’ 


Ten cent 2-pie packages. Send your name 
for Premium List F and Mindreader Book. 











Lud 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 














ACCIDENT PROOF 


FOSTER’S IDEAL CRIBS 


; No_worry for mother if baby is left in an Ideal Accident- Proof 
} Crib. High sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven- wire springs, 
i 
' 





re « 








patented rail fastener (on our cribs only)— guaranteed not to break. 
Ve Different styles and prices. Enamelled white or colors. Write for 
‘hear booklet, “A Mother’s Invention,” sent free with name of dealer who 
c 4 sells the cribs. 


























Business, Mourning. Birth, Fraternal, 
Professional and Embiematic. 


100 Latest Style VISITING CARDS, Postpaid, 50¢ 


Samples FREE. We have cuts of trademarks and emblems 
for all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Agts. wtd. 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 








and waists; Necklaces, Pencil Holders, Mocca 
Card Case, Blotter Tops, Picture Frames, Bead 


Price 25 cents 


SHELL NOVELTY CO., 83 Chambers Street, New 





‘The Beautiful Art of Beadwork”’ 


This book contains designs to make the follow- 
ing articles: Collars and Cuffs for dainty dresses 


orations on dresses; Belts, the latest shaped Girdles, 
Fan Chains, Watch Fobs, Lamp Shades and hun- 
dreds of pretty things to wear and for the home. 


For 10 cents extra, 35 cents in all, we will also send 
3000 Indian Seed Beads, assorted colors. Address, 


sins, 
dec- 


York 








This 
Trade-Mark 


on 
all our goods. 





Laby can’t get out or stick a —— 

ils head through. 105 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foster Bros, Mig. Co., {foe teth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MAKERS OF IDEAL LINE OF IRON BEDS, DIVANS, MATTRESSES, ETC. 














Burnett's 


BREATHLETS 


Of delicate flavor, they make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet, leav- 
ing a delightful fragrance. THEY ARE WHITE. Sc. per pkg.— 6 pkgs. 25c. If your 
lealer cannot supply you we will on receipt of price. “* You can eat onions, BREATH- 





for the Breath 








LETS will do the rest." THE BREATHLETS CO., 9 Atwater St. W., Detroit. 
films of 250 moving pictures * Cooks 














REST YOUR TIRED FEET 
No house slipper ever made is as easy and 
restful as our AN MOCCASIN. 
Made froma leather dressed specially for us. 
As soft and pliable as deerskin but more dur- 
able and strongly sewed. Natural shape of 
the foot. Plain o Peggy me omer shoe sizes. 
Price per pair, $4 Just the thing for chil- 

postpaid, only dren's house use. Heav- 

ier ones for men. Also cute little soft 
moccasins for “baby’s first.’"’ Order 
to-day. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

QUINCY REGALIA CO., Degt. hoy Quincy, Ill. 


Specialists in Fancy Leather f all Kinds. 








BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH Easily Earned 





proportion. Catalogue free. 


ForourPOMPADOU 


Pompadour and 
Switch 


IMPERIAL HAIR EM 
Dept. X, 103 E. 125th St., 


Send lock « of hair from near the root and we 
will mail a 2% oz. 22 in. hair switch to 
match. If pleased with it, send $1.50 in 10 
days or sell 3 and get yours free. 
shades a little more. Other hair goods in 


RW 
Human Hair Kol! ,any shade matched,send 
poary™ 





Extra 


N. ¥ 


Mobiloscope $4 REAL MOVING PICTURF MACHINE and 


can be earned evenings ,by 
giving Stereopticon or Mov- 
Scrap,”’ “ La Balleteuse,”’ “* Prize Fighters,’ ** Diving Stunts,” ing Picture Exhibitions. 
* Acrobats."") Simple mechanism, wonderful effect. January Small capital required. I)lus- 
Special. Sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. Write for illustrated trated Catalogue free. Tells how to start. 


circular. EDSON MPG. CO., 233 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY | McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








i) Razor Steel Blades 


IVORY 50c PEARL 75c 


One of 300 patterns. Order direct of 
. . us. Man’ s strong 2-blade, 50c.; fine 

2 toy with 18-inch chain, 50c. 7-inch Shears, 60c. -» postpaid. 
MAHE 





2- blade, $1; finest 3- blade, $1. 50. Boy’s 
Send for 80- page free List. 


R & GROSH CO., 612 ADAMS STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Ladies Home Journal 





for January 1905 


DRAWN By 


KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 


HE new summer cottons and linens 
will be marked by one distinctive 
quality —that is, sheerness and 
softness of finish, following in a 
natural sequence the suppleness 
and lightness of textureso marked 
in all the leading materials of the 
winter. The present fashions 

make this condition imperative, as yards upon 

vards are required to make up a compara- 
tively simple frock. Material, indeed, makes 
to-day not only the substance of our gowns, 
but nine-tenths of the trimmings as well; espe- 
cially is this true of summer cotton shirtwaist 
suits and the indispensable shirtwaist itself. 

The lightest, airiest materials, formerly 
thought to be unserviceable by the prudent 
housewife, will be used for every-day shirt- 
waists and entire gowns. Many of these 
materials are so wide that they cut to most 
excellent advantage, and when we are told 
that ‘‘it only takes nine or tem yards’’ of 
forty-inch material to make a simple gown 
we must try not to be surprised, for really it 
is the truth without exaggeration. 











AWNS, India linons, organdies, plumetas, 
cotton crépes, batistes and Swisses form 
the chief foundations for a choice in the 
summer goods, and they come in new novel- 
ties of patterns and colorings. The newest, 
and I must say the prettiest, are in the ex- 
quisite dainty Madame de Pompadour style, 
with the most fragile little sprays of nosegays 
placed delicately over a pure white or a deep 
cream ground. They look so pretty and gay 
and young that they almost seem to make 
themselves into those becoming little shirred 
and tucked blouses with ruffled sleeves to 
wear on all and every occasion, and they are 
completed with a high boned girdle, match- 
ing in its tone the principal coloring of the 
design. 


fg ty ER word about these ruffled sleeves: 
they are only for the more dressy blouses. 
I always think ‘‘ blouse’’ sounds more fixed 
up, and ‘‘shirtwaist’’ more suited to our 
every-day plain affairs, don’t you? The 
ruffles are placed around the armholes, which 
gives the sleeves a much fuller effect at the top 
than they had last year. The top portion of 
the sleeves forms a short, very fat little puff, 
altogether about six inches deep, when fin- 
ished, from the armhole; then from the end 
of the puff to the elbow is a band quite 
snugly fitted to the arm, and on this band are 
sewed the ruffles, little wee ones, only about 
an inch or so wide; the edges are finished 
with a tiny rolled hem and a narrow lace 
edging. If you have six or eight ruffles on 
your band half of the ruffles are sewed on to 
turn upward, the others 
turning down; in the 
centre, where they turn 
their backs to each 
other, you can twist a 
soft ribbon tied in a 
bow on the outside of 
the sleeve. This 
model of sleeve is ex- 
tremely pretty for 
graduation, com- 
mencement and brides- 
maid’s gowns. 


LL the sheer cot- 
tons will be much 
used in the monotone 
colorings, both plain 
and embroidered, also 
showing a self-colored 
figure. Far more col- 
ored materials will be 
used than last year for 
the blouses at.d shirt- 
waists which are to be 
worn with the two- 
piece tailor-made 
woolen and linen suits, 
but by no means does 
the wearing of the col- 
ored blouse mean the 
extinction ofthe always 
pretty white one. 


OR apretty, 

generally-useful 
blouse, to wear with 
either a voile, silk or 
light-weight cloth coat 
and skirt, you cannot 
make a better choice 
than the selection of an 
embroidered batiste or 
chiffon, or a good imi- 
tation all-over lace. 





do not justify awards. 


In a blouse of this kind often no trimming is 
needed; the blouse can be made up perfectly 
plain on the same general plan as the slip 
lining, and the material will give it all the 
charm needed. You may add some pin-plaits 
on the shoulders, or some narrow cordings 
if you wish more fullness. Where you do 
need the touch that tells is in the sleeves; 
these must spring out with a little fullness 
from the arm seams. The fullness of the 
sleeves is constantly creeping higher and 
higher and the lower portion growing 
smaller; at the elbow there should be some 
break in the shape —that is, either ruffles or 
a puff, or groups of plaits joining into the 
tightly-fitted lower part: in a word, all the 
‘* fussiness’’ of an otherwise perfectly plain 
blouse should lie in the sleeves. Small flat 
lace buttons are used to fasten the blouse 
down the back. 


LEASE forgive me, but I really must 

speak again to home sewers, and most 
particularly to young home sewers—who I 
know want to do their best and look their 
best always—about the cutting and fitting of 
the shoulders and sleeves. I am so con- 
stantly appalled by the fearfully fitted and 
cut shirtwaists worn by the nicest-looking 
girls! Their trouble all seems to come with 
the long shoulder seams. Now, my young 
friends, if you wish to have a long-shoulder 
effect, and you will persist in dragging your 
shoulder seams away down over the tops of 
your nice young shoulders— almost, some- 
times, to your elbows——-you must expect to 
have a queer, contorted-looking affair for a 
shirtwaist. And how round-shouldered and 
short-waisted it makes you look in the back. 
Haven’t you noticed? Well, I have. Here 
are a few mild, friendly suggestions: If you 
cut the shoulder seam so long that it turns 
the top of the arm, then when you put the 
sleeve into the armhole it should be arranged 
with quite a little fullness. Why? Because 
otherwise the shoulder seams drag down and 
seem to “‘hoop”’ out over the tops of the 
sleeve, which is very ugly, and also because 
the plain, flat top of a tight sleeve in an 
unlined blouse will twist crookedly on and 
wrinkle under the arm. 


HE long, round, drooping shoulder line is 

not becoming to every one by any manner 
of means. Some little definition of form is 
needed between shoulder and arm. There 
are several ways of accomplishing this end; 
the best and simplest is the small ruffled 
arm-top cap attached at the true line of the 
shoulder end, or just at the top of the arm. 
Sometimes half an inch counts in small points 
of this kind, to make a thing becoming to the 


$500 FOR A SHIRTWAIST 


We want a new idea for a shirtwaist. 
For the best original design for a shirtwaist 


A FIRST PRIZE OF $500 WILL BE GIVEN 
A PRIZE OF $300 FOR THE NEXT BEST 


These are the conditions: 

The contest is open until February 22, 1905. 

Each design should be submitted in the form of a clear, sharp photograph 
of the large cabinet size, 5 x 7 inches. This size is the smallest photograph 
which will be accepted for competition. Well-executed drawings in pen and 
ink, pencil, crayon or wash will be considered. 

All designs and drawings submitted must be up to the average shown in The 
Journal, and each must show some entirely new feature. This is imperative, 
since it is the sole object of this competition. The design must not have been 
shown, worn or published elsewhere. It must, in every respect, be new. 

Under no conditions send any made-up garment, as it will not be 
considered in the competition. 

The design may show a shirtwaist for any occasion or made of any material. 

Each design should be accompanied by a description not exceeding, in 
any case, 100 words: fewer, if possible. 
postage on the package. 

All rights to the shirtwaist, if accepted, will be reserved exclusively by 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

The right is reserved to withhold the prizes in case the designs submitted 
Send designs with descriptions inclosed in same 
envelope, together with return postage, addressed to 


MRS. RALSTON’S SHIRTWAIST CONTEST 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


This requires the payment of letter 


figure. As a rule, these caps are sewed in 
just at the shoulder-line edge and extend over 
the tops of the sleeves. They are sewed to 
the lining; if the bodice is unlined they are 
sewed lightly to the shoulder and arm seams. 
These little caps are made of a four-inch 
ruffle gathered to a hoop of supple feather- 
boning measuring in diameter about three 
inches, and form just sufficient support for 
the sleeve and the long shoulder seam to 
give it shape and to hold the sleeve in place. 
These caps look like the top of one of the 
Newport gathered veils; below the circular 
hoop of featherboning the little ruffle falls 
into the top of the sleeve, and very often this 
small ruffle is finished with a cluster of tucks 
to give it more body and more support for 
the material of the sleeve. 


NE other point, which I forgot to mention 
in reference to the cut of the shoulder 
seam, is to be very careful not to make the 
shoulder seam go toward the back; a well-cut 
shoulder seam should follow in a straight line 
the top of the shoulder and meet the centre of 
the sleeve. Too many people run their shoul- 
der seams back toward the neck-line, making 
the distance in the back breadth of the shirt- 
waist much too narrow at the collar-line. For 
a shirtwaist to set properly around the neck 
the space around the neck-line should measure 
equally into three sections. Suppose wetake 
a shirtwaist that buttons in the back: the 
front piece should measure exactly double the 
width of each back piece—that is, around 
the top, where the piece fits into the collar; 
the two back pieces should not by any chance 
be narrower than the front piece. This 
small precaution will insure a correct line 
to your shoulder seam. If you are round- 
shouldeted it is then sometimes necessary to 
slant the shoulder seam more toward the 
back near the armhole. Another suggestion 
for the holding in place of the long, droop- 
ing sleeves of the unlined shirtwaist is to 
sew a narrow tape from the armhole to the 
inside seam of the sleeve down to the top of 
the deep cuff. 


TAKE for granted that all the new summer 

shirtwaists will be cut with deep, tight- 
fitting cuffs. Even if the cuffs are narrow the 
same rule can apply, by fastening a lightly- 
tacked narrow tape down the inside seam of 
the sleeve, tacking it every inch, exactly the 
length of the seam to the elbow, and from the 
elbow to the cuff, gathering between each 
tack a little fullness of the sleeve. This will 
prevent the sleeve from falling from the cuff 
on the inside, which is not very graceful 
when it does happen, as all the fullness 
should fall toward the back of the sleeve. 
Sleeves that are not 
tacked and held up in 
this way will wrinkle 
badly around the 
wrists, and the cuffs 
will crumple up over 
the hands. The tape 
as well serves as a pro- 
tection on the thin, un- 
lined wash blouse. 
Many women reénforce 
all the seams where 
there is any possible 
strain by the use of nar- 
row tape. 


VERY useful little 

garment is a sepa- 
rate China silk slip 
blouse lining ; it washes 
nicely and is a great 
saving of wear upon 
your blouses. Thereis 
no doubt but that these 
slip linings make most 
blouses look better, as 
they show up the de- 
sign of the material, 
particularly if it is an 
open one or has inser- 
tions of lace let in, the 
slight shimmer show- 
ing through giving a 
handsome effect. 

It is nice to have such 
things as slip linings 
finished and ‘‘out of the 
way’’ before one is 
crowded with the regu- 
lar spring and summer 
sewing. It would be 
quite safe to makea few 
summer blouses andthe 
practical, every-day 
shirtwaists, too. 
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SUITS $8 UP 


Haven’t you often wished for better fit- 


Haven’t you often seen women stylishly 


Haven’t you spent hours of weary shop- 
ping for materials and trimmings, with 
more hours of consulting, fitting and try- 


disappointed 
finished, and no redress for your loss? 
Haven’t you gone into a store to buy a 
ready-made garment and grown tired and 
discouraged looking for something real 


buy a garment, didn’t it fall far below your 
expectations after a few times worn? 
Nine-tenths of our customers are ladies 


In having your garments made by us, 
you are not only spared the worries of 
shopping, or the holding of wearisome ses- 
sions with dressmakers, but you get gar- 


your own measurements by expert man- 
tailors, 
refunded, at lower prices than ready-made 
goods cost — style, quality and workman- 


Tailor-made Suits . . . 
New ‘Lohengrin’ Suits . 
Skirts of Exclusive Design . 


Long Coats,‘‘Tourist Models” 
Rain Coats . . . ss 


lits, skirts or jackets than those 
at ready-made stores, or turned out 
r dressmaker? 


1, whose well-set garments and 
ippearance have caused you to long 


sane effects? 


at the dressmakers, only to be 
when the garments were 


and well-fitting? Or, if you did 


aving experienced such difficulties, 
to us for relief— and found it. 


of guaranteed materials, made to 


and warranted to fit or money 


msidered. 


Each garment made-to-order: 
Nothing ready-made 
$8 to $35 


$13 to $35 
$4 to $45 
$7 to $25 
$10 to $25 
$12 to $20 


Jackets . . 
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We have recently added a depart- 
ment for the making of Shirt Waist 
Suits of silk, mohair, broadcloth, serge 


Mohair Shirt Waist Suits $ 8 up 
Cloth Shirt Waist Suits 
Silk Shirt Waist Suits 


ment, 


of materials, may be had on request. 


Shirt Waist Suits 


cheviot, our prices being much 
r than those usually charged. 


$ 8 up 
$12 up 
special Shirt Waist Suit Supple- 
showing the latest and most 
ctive styles, together with samples 








pretty 


Most of our cloths are of the correct weights 
for midwinter and early spring wear, and 
all our materials are thoroughly shrunk 
and specially selected for their fast colors, 


Orders Filled in One Week and 
Shipped to any part of the United 
States, Express Charges Prepaid. 


patterns and extreme durability. 





We 
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York Styles, a large assortment of samples of the newest 
materials, and complete directions for taking measure 


catalogue and samples and we make your garment 


Mention whether samples are for suit, skirt or cloak and 


to any part of the United 
States, our Fashion Book 
showing the latest New 


Send Fr 


correctly. You make your selection from our 


as you wish. 


We guarantee to fit you. 


please you we promptly refund your money. 


If we 


lesired. Ask for catalogue No. 31 








Don 


Only 





as we have only a limited number on hand. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 123 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders 


’t delay sending for our catalogue 


Write To-Day, Before You Forget It. 


Established 


No Agents or 
16 Years. 


Branches. 














The Woman in Mourning 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


OOD sense, good taste and sim- 
plicity are the marked character- 
istics of American mourning; you 
can almost count on the fingers of 
your hands the materials suitable 

for such dresses. Broadcloth, rough cheviot 
and camel’s hair are proper for street wear, 
and are made in the simplest and plainest 
of tailor-made lines. Circular, plain and 
plaited skirts are used, and any length of 
coat that suits the figure, with the tight-fitting 
back and semi-loose or tight-fitting fronts, 
and the notched and revers collars. These 
suits depend alone for trimmings on stitch- 
ings or bands of the material, and if buttons 
are used wooden mould forms are covered 
with the same goods as the gown. 

With these suits are worn waists of mourn- 
ing pongee, dull-finished taffeta, challis and 
China silk of a simple design, such as tucks 
and box-plaits across the front and back. 
The boned collar should be of the same ma 
terial and should consist of fagoted bands or 
a band of tiny tucks or folds. With these 
one is privileged to wear the sheer lawn or 
organdy collars and cuffs with half an inch 
hem for a finish. The belt may be of the 
skirt or waist material or dull-finished taffeta, 
and the style be that of the boned girdles 
now so much in vogue. 


HE correct house dresses and shirtwaist 
suits for a widow are made of cashmere, 
henrietta, dull-finished veilings, taffeta and 
chiffon cloth, and the widow’s dress should 
be marked by more simplicity than the black 
garments worn by others in deep mourning. 
Deep hems and plain tucks, pipings and deep 
bands of English crape are used. More 
variety of style and materials, however, is 
allowed for others. Veilings, cashmeres, 
crépe de chine, chiffon cloth, mourning 
pongee, peau de soie, silk and wool etamines 
help out the list; shirrings, tuckings and pip- 
ings of the goods, as well as the addition of 
crape, and wide tucks of English crape, form 
the trimmings and are used alike on all these 
goods, even on chiffon cloth. The free use 
of English crape always gives toa gown a 
dressy and elaborate look. 
There is so much black worn in these days 
that the only way to make a distinction is to 
adhere strictly to simplicity and to avoid any 
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DRAWN BY GRACE H. COCHRANE 


attempt at trimmings other than those of the 
material itself, or crape. Crape being ex- 
pensive, however, fagoting or bands of the 
material can be utilized to take its place. 


ASHION now allows the widow, either 
young or of middle age, a rather large 
latitude for choice of headgear; either a hat 
or bonnet may be chosen, although the hat is 
usually worn. The pretty ‘‘ Marie Stuart’’ 
style of bonnet, also the pretty little crape- 
covered ones with the turn-back fronts 


trimmed with crape folds and an Alsatian 
bow of crape or of dull-finished silk, are also 
worn. Attached to the backs of these bonnets 
are long folds of crape, silk grenadine or 
chiffon cloth that fall in big, soft, narrow 
folded box-plaits, reaching to the waist-line. 
A widow’s veil should reach below her knees 
The hats are turban or toque shape and are 
trimmed with folds of soft silk, fine grena 
dine, heavy Brussels net or chiffon cloth. 
Many of these turbans have, as an additional 
finish, crape rosettes or the long, plaited veil. 


HE veil may be utilized for the trimming as 

well, as one corner of it may be made into 
two-inch wide folds and drawn softly around 
a rather high front turban; the body of the 
veil may then be brought over the crown of the 
hat and pinned into a V-shape with dull jet 
mourning pins and the remaining ends formed 
in the folds allowed to hang down the back. 
For the first two.months a veil is worn over the 
face, and is draped in folds around the bonnet 
or hat, coming only to the bust-line in front 
and just below the shoulders in the back; it 
measures fifty-four inches long and _ thirty- 
three inches wide, and may be made in any of 
the different thicknesses of grenadine veiling, 
Brussels net or chiffon cloth, with a crape 
border from an inch wide to four inches in 
depth; but the smartest veil for a widow is 
one of English crape with a deep hem. At 
the end of two months these veils may be 
turned back and worn over the hat with the 
addition of a small face veil of net, edged 
with crape, coming to just below the chin. 


WIDOW wears black trimmed with crape 

during the first year; the second year 
black is worn for nine months, and _ half- 
mourning for the last three months. 

A daughter wears for a father or a mother, 
crape for six months, black for three months, 
and half-mourning for three months. 

A mother wears for a son or a daughter, 
crape for six months, black for three months, 
and half-mourning for three months. 

A sister wears for a brother or a sister, 
crape for six months, plain black for three 
months, and half-mourning for three months. 

For a grandparent, crape is worn for three 
months, black for three months, and _ half- 
mourning for three months. 


Helpful Suggestions for Stout Women 


pits INS 
other than 
the young and 
slender seem to 
be considered by 
those who get up 
the fashions. 
Here are a few 
suggestions for 
the stout woman. 
The skirt illus 
\ trated is an ad- 
at \ mirable one for 
the woman with 
large hips or for 
Top of Circular Skirt the woman of 
short stature; it 
is made from a nine to a twelve gored pattern. 
The number of gores depends entirely upon 
the size of the person—a woman of extreme 
stoutness requiring more gores, in order to 
make the skirt fit with perfect flatness around 
the hips and also to give 
sufficient spring below the 
hips. 


i. that springs out 
into fullness below the 
hip-line is far more becom- 
ing to a stout figure than 
one that fits snugly below 
the hip-line. All stout fig- 
ures require in their skirts 
more width and spring than 
do slender figures. The 
skirt is the only garment 
where lines of sufficient 
length can be given to ob- 
tain graceful proportions. 
One great reason why it isa 
mistake to sacrifice ‘‘line’”’ 
and “‘ length of line’’ forthe 
mere whim of trimming a 
skirt in a passing fashion is 
that stout women do not 
look at their clothes as an 
artist considers a composi- 
tion picture—that is, as a 
whole. 

But to go back again to the particular skirt 
in question: if it is made with a centre 
back seam eleven gores would be the best. 
This skirt is made over a foundation cut to 
fit it exactly, is sewed in at each seam, and 
finished at the edge with a corded dust 
ruffle. The principal objection of most 
women to a skirt made with these sewed-in 
linings is that they tend to increase the 
weight of the skirt; in many cases this is 
true, but one should choose a light-weight 








A Becoming Blouse 


By Mrs. Ralston 


material for such a model. A ‘‘ corded”’ 
dust ruffle is a ruffle finished with a rather 
large-sized cord run through a hem at the 
edge of it; this holds the skirt out nicely 
and keeps it from catching in around the 
feet, as is so apt to be the case, particu 
larly in the front breadths, when the wearer 
is extremely stout. 


fe ay made with many gores is infi 
nitely more becoming and sure to be a 
better-fitting one to a stout woman than one 
of four or five gores, as the latter will un- 
doubtedly require a number of darts across 
the hips, and, as a rule, these are unbecom- 
ing. It also means that the skirt will have 
a ‘‘drawn,’’ stretched look immediately be- 
low the darts, unless it is fitted and pressed 
by a good tailor. The home dressmaker 
will achieve a better-fitting skirt by using a 
seven to eleven gored pattern. 

Another skirt becoming to a stout woman 
is a three-piece circular 
model: not a skirt cut in 
three flounced sections, 
but a circular one 
seamed in the centre 
front and again at the 
side back—that is, a 
skirt where front and 
side portions are in one 
circular piece until 
they join the back sec- 
tion. At first thought 
you might suppose that 
this style of skirt 
would not suit a stout 
woman, on account of 
the stretch of plain 
space from front seam 
to side back seams. 
In a circular skirt it 
looks very well, but the 
same plainness in a 
gored skirt would look 
anything but well. The 
fullness in a circular cut 
skirt springs out so 
gradually and so grace- 
fully that the lines look long. A model of 
such a pattern should only be used for a long 
skirt, for house and visiting gowns. 

A little illustration showing the top part of 
one of these circular skirts, and a suggestion 
for making it around the hips, to break the 
absolute plainness, is shown on this page. 
There is a centre seam and on each side a 
cluster of three plaits; these plaits are stitched 
several inches on their edges, but not at- 
tached to the skirt; below the stitching to 


the edge of the skirt they are pressed into 
place. This is prettier than a stitched plait 
on a circular skirt; the pointed yoke effect is 
given by stitching, this being done, of course, 
before the material is mounted on the founda- 
tion lining. 


HE blouse illustrated is very simple, but 

the lines will be found to suit the stout 
woman; it could be made asa lined and boned 
bodice or with an unboned lining 

A style of bodice becoming to large women 
is that made with jacket fronts: not the loose, 
hanging bolero fronts, but a_ trim, tiglht- 
fitting affair, single or double breasted, or 
fastened at the left side. The jacket comes 
below the waist-line in front, and it has a 
small-shaped basque back; an inner vest with 
overlapping revers shows between, or above 
and below the overlapping jacket fronts. 

One point that every woman at all inclined 
to stoutness should remember is to keep the 
line of her waist long by cutting all her 
clothes with straight seam and dart lines, 
and placing the waist-line half an inch below 
where she actually feels the line to exist. 
A garment cut an inch too long-waisted looks 
infinitely better than one a quarter of an 
inch too short-waisted; especially is this to 
be noticed in the plain tailor coat made with 
single fly fronts. When the coat hangs open 
it rides up in the back when not long enough 
in the waist, and it gives a most awkward 
appearance to a woman. 


Were. 
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An Eleven-Gored Skirt 
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This Opportunity Comes to You But 
Once a Year — Our Great Annual 
January Sale of Muslin Underwear 


These garments are t on the latest approved patterns, 
made up in the most dainty possible manner, with exquisite 
trimming of lace and embroidery; offered to you at prices 
for which you could not buy the material alone 

Here are two garments selected from those now on sale; 
they are convincing arguments of the values we are giving, 
and they will be sent to you with the full understanding and 
agreement that, after receiving them and examining, if you 
are not perfectly satisfied you can return to us, at our expense, 
and your money will he at once refinded 


No. 50—This is the 
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quality of silk 

sed in this skirt is the 
same as is used in skirts 
that sell for $5.50 and $7.50; the 
workmanship and finish are the 
very best. Colors, brown, tan, car- 
dinal, emerald, nile, navy, light 
blue, royal blue, black and 
white In changeable colors, 
red and blue, red and green, 
red and black, green and 
red.and blue and green. 
$3.75. 


ilrite 


today 
for our 
Special 
Vuslin 
Uuderwear 
Cata/og. 
Sent FREE 
upon 
Pplica- 
No. 61 —This Ex- “tion. 
tremely Handsome 
Skirt is made of an extra 
quality of fine cambric, 
finished with tucked lawn 
ruffle, and four rows of 
beautiful French De Paris | No. 51 es 
Lace Insertion, with wide | j 
lace flounce to match; ‘4 { 
skirt has an extra dust Cambric 
ruffle. The garment must 
be seen to be appreciated, Lace 
therefore we offer you { 
your money back if not Trimmed 
thoroughly satisfied H 
after receiving and Skirt, 
examining it. 
Price $1.00 $1.00 


houses—No agents. 


THE BIG STORE “  ACITYINITSELF 
IEGELC, OOPERG 
SIXTH AVE. ) 1e7419"STS. 
NEW YORK CITY.N_Y. 

















LINING 
SILKS 


Allsilk, for Drop Skirts. Both 19 
inches wide. Inallcolors. Both 
are imitated but never equalled. 


YAMA - MAI 


The new and improved Yama-Mai 
wears well and has much beauty. 
45c. per yard. 


A printed list of the prize winners in the dolls’ 
dress contest has been sent to every lady who 
submitted a dress for competition. 


ANTHEREA 


is the origina/ 58c. lining silk and 

the best. Allothers are simply poor 

imitations. Don’t be deceived. 
58c. per yard. 


We prefer to have you buy of your dealer. If he does 
not keep these brands, don't accept a substitute, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied at ence without 
extra cost. Send sample of shade desired. 


Huncan & Stews, “xe ron 


STORK | 


(TRADE MARK) 


PANTS 
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WATERPROOF 
Made of Stork Sheeting —rubberless water- 
proof fabric — light as linen — easily washable 


—button on neatly over diaper — keep baby's 
dresses dry ani sweet. 50 cents per pair. 
keeps baby’s 


Stork Catch-All Bi food and drink 


from soiling dress or tablecloth. 50 cents each. 
Send for booklet and samples of fabric. Goods 
at dry goods stores, or by mail from us. 

THE STORK CO., formerly Hospital Sheeting Co. 
Canadian address, Yarmouth, N.S. Dept. 1-J, Boston,U.S.A. 














Wash-day smell is unknown 
where Fels-Naptha soap is used. 

So is wash-day backache. 

Clothes last longer and wash- 
day is cut in half. 

Why? 

No boiling or scalding — less 
rubbing. 

At your grocer’s. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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GOOD TRAVELING COAT 


HIS coat, made of Scotch tweed, is a useful 

model for all seasons for day or evening 
wear, and is particularly good style for a 
traveling coat. It can be worn equally well 
by both young girl and matron. 
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Rain and Storm C 








Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


TORM coats are absolute neces- 
sities and economies as well. 
They may be made from regular 

waterproof materials or from plain 
cloths that have been well sponged. 
The Scotch and Irish tweeds also 
make excellent rain coats, as they 
shed the water, and do not absorb the 
dampness. Coats of this kind are cut 
long — within from two to three inches 
of the skirt edge. They are often 
made up unlined with the exception 
of the sleeves and across the shoul- 
ders, but even this is not necessary. 
The double-faced cloths are also nice 
for such coats. These coats should 


be made loose-fitting, to slip on easily 
over cloth suits. 





FOR COLD, STORMY WEATHER 


GOOD design for cold and stormy weather 

is shown above. The two capes give extra 
warmth. The deep hems are applied pieces 
cut in scallops and stitched. It may be made 
of broadcloth, serge, tweed or any waterproof 
material. 


A SIMPLE STYLE OF RAIN 


“THE coat on the right is essentiaily intended 

for a rain coat and may be made of either 
waterproof cloth or tweed. The style of the 
garment lies in the full, circular cut. 
lapped seam down the centre front and fastens 


on the side under a fly-piece. 


FOR A STOUT FIGURE 


HE storm coat shown on the left is a par- 

ticularly good model for a stout figure owing 
te the slight fitting of the under-arm seam. 
It could also be made with side bodies, which 
would tend to make it even more becoming to 
such a figure. 








THE OLD-STYLE DOLMAN 


HE old-fashioned dolman style of coat, 

revived once more, is particularly well 
adapted to slip on over street suits and evening 
dresses, and may be made, if desired, with 
loose, full sleeves under the cape effect. 





































































Write me 





a postal 
today 





' 


| 
| and follow the easy directions on 


and I will tell you about a society of 150,000 
loyal and devoted women who are banded to- 
gether to improve their social opportunities. 
You want social advantages. 
You want protection for your loved ones. 
You want kindly aid in sickness or trouble. 
You will be glad to know that there is an or 
ganization of women who are earnestly and con- 
scientiously striving to help each other to make 
their social life brighter and happier. It is the 


LADIES OF 
THE MACCABEES 
OF THE WORLD. 


The women of this society want you to become 
one of them, to share the social advantages and 
substantial benefits that accrue from their or- 
ganization and co-operation, 

There are one or more Hives, or local socie 
ties, of the Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World in almost every city of the United States 
and Canada. . 

This society is different from all other fra- 
ternal organizations. 

It is high in its social sphere —it gives aid 
freely in sickness or trouble —it assists needy 
members — it gives protection to its members at 
actual cost. 

No matter what your religious faith may be, 
this organization will welcome you as a member. 

You can take advantage of the most approved 
class of protection at a cost of only 25c. to 
90c. each month. 

In this life insurance you pay a fixed sum 
each month, according to your age,and are lia 
ble for no special assessments, taxes or pre 
miums in addition to this stated sum. 


Write me a postal today and / will tell you 
how you can become a member of a local 
/ive,and participate in its manifold benefits. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, Supreme Commander 
317 Kirby Ave. W., Detroit, Mich. 
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A Word to 
Shoe Buyers 


To protect the shoe-buying public 
from deception and to afforc an easy, 
yet inconspicuous, means of identifi- 
cation, all Diamond Fast Color 
Eyelets have been marked with a 
small diamond —@ slightly raised 
on the face of each eyelet. 

When buyjng shoes, if you wish 
to feel assured that the eyelets will 
always look new, never change 
color, and will never 
turn brassy NO mat- 
ter how long or 
under what condi- 
tions the shoes be 
worn, or what price 
you paid for them, find the dia- 
mond —@ on the eyelet. 





This is a small item, but an important one, 
particularly as the retail shoe price is not 
changed by it. You can afford the best when it 
costs you nothing extra 


Samples that will show you the 
Diamond, and a booklet telling 
how they are made, mailed free. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company, Boston, Mass. 
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ESET 


REGISTERTO 
(Pronounced “ Swa-sette **) 


Ol 
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This trade-mark is on every piece of the genuine 
A new and beautiful WASH FABRIC 


Looks Like Silk 
Wears Like Wool 
Costs Like Cotton 
31 inches wide, all shades. Sold Everywhere. 


Improves in lustre by washing 
RIVALS SILK for shirt-waists, for 


skirts, for suits, for pajamas, for 
matinees, for gowns, for every- 
thing for which you would 
use a high-grade 
pongee. 







































‘Boil not, scald not’ is 


to learn about washing clothes. 
The modern way, the easy 


way, is the Fels-Naptha way. 


Get a bar of Fels-Naptha soap 


the wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha 





Philadelphia 












a 


maxim Fels-Naptha wants you 














Photograph of Style No, 220. 


For Healt 
For Beauty 
For Comfort 


WEAR A 


FERRIS 


GOOD 


sense WAIST 


It yields to the slightest bodily motion, 
gives natural and easy support, and 
lends beauty and grace to the figure. 
Made in all styles and sizes. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for Living Model Book — Free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
3413 Broadway, N. Y. 














Seve Nog FALL AND WINTER 


OUR CATALOGUE, 
On the complete outfitting 
of Boys, Girls and Infants de 
scribes more than 2000 ar 
ticles of use and wear and 
contains 1,000 illustrations 

It facilitates mail order 
ing and insures accuracy 
and the same satisfaction 
as personal shopping ayes f 


CATALOGUE SENT FOR 4 CENTS POSTAGE 
ADDRESS ~ ~ ~ DEPT. j 
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a dress silk of 
pure dye, that 
drapes perfectly —a 
a, light and lustrous 
silk for all purposes. 
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DRESS SILK 









In case you are unable to find 
either Peau de Soleil or Poplinette 
at your store, write to us, and we 
will tell you where to get it. 


GRIMSHAW 
BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
Broome and Mercer Sts., N. Y. 





Poplinette is a dress fabric 
of silk and wool in the 

fashionable corded effect and in 
single and double widths. It is 
striking and effective for fine 
gowns and costumes. 














HE mater- 

nity dress 

has athree- 
fold office: ap- 
pearance, com- 
fort and health. 
The skirt illus- 
trated should be 
made of a light- 
weight woolen 
material or silk, 
in a seven-gore pattern. The front breadth 
is plain but laid in a box-plait, with another 
plait on each side, all stitched to about six 
inches below the waist-line. The rest of the 
gores are gathered on two light-weight cords. 
These cords are secured to the side seams in 
front, but tied in easily-loosened bows at the 
back, so that they can be let out as time and 
the figure demand, 

The waist-line is sewed to a band of frilled 
silk garter elastic; this stretches well to the 
figure, yet is strong, and the fullness of the 
skirt goes nicely on the frill. 

It will be noticed that there is a gradu 
ated piece above the waist-line; this is just 
as necessary as the provision for enlarging 
the round measure, and therefore the skirt 
should be sewed to the band by hand, and 
let down about once a month, so that the 
hem will always touch the ground. This 
extra piece is set in flat plaits and basted, 
except the front breadth, in which the plaits 
are continued and stitched right up. 





Of Soft Woolen Material 


Li MAKE the skirt, take the measure of 
waist and hips, front and back measures 
from waist to floor, and side measure from 
waist over fullest part of hips to floor. The 
measures used for the pattern are 26 waist, 
47 hips and 40 front. For a shorter person, 
if slim, the difference may be taken from the 
foot of the pattern; but for a short, stout fig- 
ure lay a fold in the pattern above the hem, 
but even with the slanted lines. 

It is much safer to cut the material from 
a pattern, which can be obtained from THE 
JOURNAL’S new Pattern Department after the 
first of February next. 

Before joining up the seams measure and 
baste out the waist-line; then the cordings, 
which begin an inch and a half below the 
waist-line on the straight front seam of the 
first gore. Mark this, and measure one inch 
below, and mark; again mark off one inch 
and ahalf and again one inch. Pin a tailor’s 
tape to the top mark, carry it to the slanted 
seam one inch and three-quarters below the 
waist-line; pin firmly, and chalk a line across. 
The other measures are the same as on the 
straight seam. Carry the tape across, chalk, 
and then baste the lines. The one-inch 
spaces are for the cordings. 

The measurements on the straight front 
seam of second gore are the same as the 
slanted back seam of first gore; but the top 
space below the waist-line on the slanted 
seam is a quarter of an inch wider. The 
spaces on the straight seam of back gore cor- 
respond with the measurements of the slanted 
seam of second gore; but the top space below 
the waist-line on the slanted seam is half an 
inch larger. Chalk, and baste all in the 
same way. 

The piece above the waist-line — left for let- 
ting down — is four inches deep at the middle 
front, and three inches and three-quarters at 
the side seam of front. The straight seam of 
first gore matches this, slanting to two inches 
and a quarter at the slanted seam. Straight 
seam of second gore matches slanted seam of 
first gore, but runs to one inch at the slant; 
straight seam of back being the same, sloped 
to nothing at the middle back. 


HE front gore from waist to foot is forty 

inches at the middle front, forty-one at the 
side seam, with half an inch added at hem 
for turning up. The width at hem is nine 
inches for half the pattern; six inches at the 
waist-line and six inches at the top of surplus 
piece. 

In cutting, the middle front must be laid 


| on a straight lengthwise fold of the goods, 


| slanted seam of the middle back. 


firmly pinned by darning-pins across the 
goods, and the two halves cut together, tak- 
ing care that the material be even. 

The first gore measures forty-one inches 
from waist to hem at the straight side, which 
must be laid on selvedge of goods; the 
slanted seam is forty-four inches and a half 
long; the foot-line nineteen inches; the waist- 
line ten inches, and the top nine inches and 
three-quarters. 

The second gore measures forty-four inches 
and a half along the straight seam — also to 
be laid on selvedge of goods —and forty-five 
inches and a half on the slanted side; with a 
foot measure of twenty inches, waist-line ten 
inches and a half, and top measure ten inches 
and a half. 

The straight seam of back on selvedge is 
the same as the slanted seam of second gore; 
and forty-six inches and a half along the 
The foot- 
line is twenty-seven inches, the waist fifteen 
inches, half an inch being added at the foot 
for turning up on all gores. 

Having basted out all measures, care- 
fully pin, baste and stitch the three back 
breadths of each side together, beginning at 
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the top; darn small pins in across the seams; 
in this way no undue fullness is picked up 
which would make the seams crooked. If 
properly done all the basted lines will meet 
perfectly. 

It is easier to shirr in the cords now, be- 
fore the front br adth is set in or the back 
seam closed. Basic the cords along, on the 
wrong side, in the middle of the one-inch 
spaces, then fold the material over it from 
the right side, line to line; pin, baste and 
stitch, as only the cords are to be drawn up 
in this case. Leave the cords as long as the 
material until aJl is finished. Now run a 
basting thread down the exact middle of the 
front breadth. Measure one inch and a half 
on each side of this, turn under one inch and 
back; make another one-inch plait, letting 
it come half an inch beyond the first; pin, 
baste and stitch the four plaits from the top 
to six inches below the waist-line, taking 
care to have them slant in line with the side 
seam. The plaits may be basted only from 
the stitching to the knees and pressed; thence 
they flow free. Remove bastings after 
pressing. 


N‘ IW pin, baste and stitch the front breadth 

in place, and join the back seam. Make 
the placket by setting a folded straight piece 
an inch and a half wide, and nine inches 
long, from the top down on the left side of 
back seam, for a “‘ fly’’; turn the other side 
under one-third of an inch and fell flat with a 
bit of silk binding ribbon; set on safety hooks 
and eyes, or fasteners, so that the edges will 
close in continuation of the seam. 

Run two gathering threads along the waist- 
line, but do not draw them up; draw up, and 
tie the cords to the hip measure, and the 
waist threads tothe same. When measuring 
off the waistband allow for a little “‘ dip”’ 
and carry it along the ‘‘ fly ’’; stretch it out, 
and sew the waist-line to the frill, first ad- 
justing the fullness on the wearer. 








Skirt with Seven Gores 


Now turn up the foot in an even, continu- 
ous line, darn the pins in upward, baste 
close to the folded edge; run the facing, 
which is cut bias and four inches deep, on 
upside down; turn up, baste flat; lay the 
facing in small plaits to make it fit the skirt; 
turn in, or snip out, the upper edge; baste 
and stitch. For heavier materials the facing 
should be cut to shape. A bias fold of thin 
canvas, ora fitted band of bound haircloth, is 
now laid in most hems. 

The bands on the skirt are bias silk ones; 
the lower one is four inches, the upper three 
inches wide, with a space between, graduated 
from two inches in front to four inches at the 
back. A turning of three-quarters of an inch 
is allowed on each edge, the folds being 
stitched on half an inch from the edge, leav- 
ingafree tuck. Carefully baste out the lines 
by measurement, then stretch the lower edge 
a little, and ease on the upper. In this way 
the bias bands may be made to fit perfectly 
flat, but they must be on the true bias. This 
is obtained by folding the material over so 
that the selvedge comes in line with the 
straight crosswise of the goods; crease and 
cut evenly through the fold. 

The skirt will take seven yards and a half 
of twenty-seven-inch reversible material; 
four yards and a quarter of forty-four-inch 
goods, or three yards and three-quarters of 
fifty-inch. Of single-faced goods, having an 
up-and-down, it will take ten yards and a 


half of twenty-seven-inch material, and in. 


proportion of other widths. It will take two 
yards and a half of silk for the bands. 


Sacque for a Maternity Costume 


HIS is to be made of soft woolen material, 
with stole and cuffs of silk, or these may 
be of velvet, and the sacque of silk. The 
vest and collar should be of white silk or 
mull, tucked and trimmed with flat points of 
ribbon velvet. If the vest is of mull the 
hand frill may be of the same kilted; other- 
wise, lace is better. 


The Maternity Gown 


HE lining is cut like a yoke, but the front 
tapers down to the waist, with a join at 
the middle back only, and hooks down the 
front. This obviates the need for alteration 
later. It may be cut by any well-fitting 
waist lining laid out flat. The front of the 
sacque falls seven inches below the waist-line 
infront. The tucks on the front are six inches 
deep, one inch being taken up in each tuck 
—that is, half-inch tucks, and half an inch 
between. Note the bust curve on upper line 
of front; for very stout figures this must be 
increased, and the lining also, and of course 
the stole front in proportion. 

In cutting be sure that the front is laid 
along the selvedge. In twenty-seven-inch 
material it will be necessary to join out under 
the arms; this must be selvedge to selvedge 
and the same up or down of goods. 


HERE should be no difficulty in making 

this garment, a pattern of which can be ob- 
tained, after February 1, from THE JOURNAL’S 
new Pattern Department. The back comes 
four inches below the waist-line at the mid- 
dle, slanting to five inches and a half below 
at under-arm seam. The back may have a 
join down the middle, or be joined out under 
the arm, but the middle back must be on the 
Straight lengthwise of goods. It is tucked 
the same as the front, four inches and a half 
deep, and set on the slant of yoke. 

When sewing on the front and back turn the 
lining edge under, baste and stitch it on the 
sacque pieces, finishing the inside with bind- 
ing ribbon felled flat over the cut edges. Join 
the under-arm seam, turn in and stitch flat. 
The front and back joined form the arm-size, 
with the four inches and a half space of the 
lining between at the top. 

If the hem of the sacque is to be of the 
material allow two inches more on the length 
measures; but a bias fold matching the stole 
may be stitched around; stretch this a little 
at the lower edge, and hold it easy at the 
upper, and it will fit on nicely. 


N CUTTING the sleeve the pattern should 
be laid on the material so that the middle 
from top to wrist is on a straight lengthwise 
line of the goods. If joins are needed they 
must come at the under-arm side, and be on 
the same lengthwise line, and up or down 
of material. The tucks at the shoulder are 
yraduated from seven inches in the middle 
to four inches and a half at the sides; those 
at the wrist from six inches to four inches; 
the rest is gathered and set into a fifteen-inch 
band, as is also the cuff, finished with a simi- 
lar strip inside, the cuff being turned up 
over it. 

The cuffs should be lined, and interlined 
with canvas, the seams being at the back of 
the hands. Turn the outer material of cuff 
over the canvas, cat-stitch it down, and fell 
the lining on; baste lower edges together and 
set into a band upside down, then turn up. 


HE vest and collar, if of mull, should be 

set on a lining of thin silk; if of silk they 
need not be lined. The pieces to be tucked 
are cut with middle front on fold of material, 
as also the vest lining. To get the curve for 
the tucks cut the collar pattern in cardboard, 
and use the lower edge as a guide, marking 
the wrong side of piece and carefully pinning 
together the lines, at the middle first, then 
the sides; these are bestrun by hand. When 
finished press flat with the hand and put on 
the velvet, pinning the points evenly in place 
and sewing invisibly with as few stitches as 
possible. To set the vest on turn the edge 
under on the right side, pin and sew on to 
the lining of the sacque; turn the left edge 
under, sew on hooks, and finish with flat 
binding ribbon; then sew eyes to correspond 
on the vest outline on the left. 

The collar should be kept light and cool 
with a few bits of featherbone, or it may be 
soft, as desired. It is sewed on the vest and 
lining on the right side, but to the vest only 
on the left, fastening at the back; the left 
side is bound with ribbon. 


HE stole is cut in two parts, having a join 

down the middle back only. In cutting 
be sure to place the pattern on the selvedge 
of goods, or lengthwise straight. It should 
come from two to three inches below the 
front, the four-inch fringe on the ends still 
further lengthening the effect. It is inter- 
lined with thin canvas and faced with thin 
silk, in the same way as the cuffs, but 
should be turned over all around and the 
lining basted and sewed on. A trimming of 
passementerie or lace is laid along the edges, 
the upper edge of the cuffs being trimmed to 
match. The stole is attached to the sacque 
around the back of the neck by the lining, 
about half an inch from the edge, so that the 
collar and vest may easily be adjusted. Itis 
also attached to the fronts of the sacque 
below the waist-line, and may be held to- 
gether in front with invisible hooks and eyes. 

It will take from three yards and a quarter 
to three yards and a half of twenty-seven- 
inch material for the sacque; one yard and a 
half of silk for the stole and cuffs, and one 
yard and three-eighths of silk for the vest and 
collar; half of this only of mull, as it is wide 
and can be joined under the tucks. 
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Useful House Gowns 

















OF BROWN ‘OILE 


HIS skirt of brown voile is trimmed with 

a deep nine-inch set-on hem which is 
made with groups of small tucks and narrow 
velvet ribbon. Long loops of brown velvet 
ribbon and a set-on yoke of écru lace form 
the trimming of the bodice. 








THE FASHIONABLE SUSPENDER EFFECT 


OTTON crépe would be pretty for this dress. Deep 

tucks edge the bottom of the four circular sections 

that compose the skirt. Two broad pieces crossing the 

shoulders give the fashionable suspender effect. It will 
require about sixteen yards of material. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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WITH A PRETTY SHAWL COLLAR 


HE V-shaped opening in this circular skirt is 

given by the fitted circular trimming. The 
rolling shawl collar and lace yoke carry out the 
same effect on the waist. This model requires 
sixteen yards of silk for skirt and waist, and five 
yards for trimming. 
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A MUCH-RUFFLED COSTUME 
HERE is a circular skirt in two parts, the lower 
one being set on to the deep corded yoke. 
The ruffies are cut on the straight of the goods and 
are corded so as to leave a small heading. It will 
require ten yards of forty-inch wide material. 





A SURPLICE-CROSSED BODICE 
THIS gown would be pretty if developed in chiffon, 
taffeta or satin-finished cashmere. The plain full 
circular skirt has a deep set-on hem of fancy silk. 
The surplice-crossed bodice is made over a boned, 
tight-fitting lining. 
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A Beautiful Skin 


can easily be obtained in a short time by gent! 
massaging morning and night with a 


FaultlessSpongeBrush 


made of pure rubber—a fine luxury tor bath o1 
toilet. Its delightful touch is soft as velvet — it 
massages gently yet firmly, is cleanly, removes 
all dead skin, dust, dirt and causes the skin to 


giow with health. Price $1.00 of all dealers or 
direct from factory, prepaid 


“‘ Faultless ”’ 
Pure Rubber 
Specialties 


are made from the purest rubber and nothing ‘‘ as 
good"’ is made. They are truly ‘ Faultless"’ in 
every w ay. 


Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves 
Keep the Hands Soft and White 


when doing housework of any sort. They are 
soft, seamless, flexible and made from best qual 
ity rubber and fit perfectly 
Do not interfere with any 
use of hands or fingers, 
even for the most delicate 
work. They bleach the 
hands and keep them soft, 
white and beautiful Inval- 
uable for protecting the hands 
from dust, dirt, dishwater, 
Stains, etc Every pair guar- 
anteed. Price $1.00 of deal- 
ers or from tactory, prepaid. 
In ordering by mail give 
size of glove worn 
and whether fingers 
are long or short. 
Book about Faultless 
Specialties sent free. 


FAULTLESS 
RUBBER CO., 
Akron,0.,U.S.A. 














YOU CAN BUY 


Lawrette Yarns 


BY MAIL 


IF YOUR DEALER HASN’T THEM 

They are beautifully soft and smooth, made from the finest 
Australian wool, are strong but not wiry, will not rough 
up, split or kink in winding. Dyed in absolutely fast 
colors, all shades. If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
his name, color and size of yarn desired, and we will fill 
your order at the DYE HOUSE PRICE—full ounce skeins— 

2 Skeins for ‘ . 25c 

9 Skeins for . . $1.00 
Our new knitting and crocheting book is free with first order. 

WRITE TODAY. 

LAWRENCE DYE WORKS CO., Dept. L-3 


Lawrence, Mass. 











| LOOKS LIKE SILK 








TRACE hA Ly Fe 


POPLIN 
A NEW FABRIC 


FEELS LIKE SILK 
But is SUPERIOR in every way BECAUSE: 

Its lustre is not affected by wear or washing; it is all that any 

silk could be and more than most silk is in many ways that 

a woman will understand; it costs much less than its value 


SILKIZED 


See the name stamped on the selvage; no 


other is genuine. Made in all silk shades; 27 inches wide 
39 cents per yard 


Sold by department and dry-goods stores everywhere 
Send for samples and descriptive circular to 


SILKIZED FABRICS CO., 209 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 








Beautiful Embroidery 


with even stitches is possible only 
when work is firmly held in hoops. 


DUCHESS HOOPS 


have a felt band around inner hoop 
which holds light or heavy fabrics 
tightly stretched. 

Made very smooth, from light 
colored hardwood, without spring 
or other attachment to 
catch thread. 

Sold in over 15,000 stores 
Ask your dealer for the 
DUCHESS—"“ The hoop 
with the felt cushion" or 
send six 2c. stamps for 
a pair postpaid. 

Mention size,4, 5, 6,7 or8 
inch diameter. For 50c.we 
will send postpaid 5 pairsof 
hoops of any of above sizes 


THE GIBBS MFG. CO. 
Saxton St., Canton, Ohio 








*The unpleasant part of wash- 
day is boiling or scalding the 
wash. That is a sloppy way 
to clean things. 

With Fels-Naptha soap and 
cold or lukewarm water you are 
finished in half the time and the 
clothes are purified and _ bright- 


ened. 


Simple directions on each 
wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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Our Large Catalogue 


EW EDITION of one million copies 

now ready. Embodies new ideas, 
new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2,500 magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers, quotes 
lowest obtainable prices, tells how our 
system saves you Subscription money, 
Hg «6and gives much valuable information 
# = that all magazine readers should 
have. You can 


SAVE 
Magazine Money | 


by writing us, as we furnish any 
magazine, periodical, or newspaper in 
the world at lowest prices—much 
lower, maybe, than you believe pos- 
sible. 
Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world, and we 
are known everywhere. Your ad- 2 
dress on a postal secures the facts. q 


#@- WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY 
IT IS SURE TO INTEREST YOU Address 
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J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 















aco pWAIST 


PROTECTOR 


Fills a Long-Felt Want 


What the “Apron is to the 
Skirt'"’ the “Maco is to the 
Waist."" No more pinning on 
of paper cuffs or bibs. New and 
practical. A combination of a 
pair of sleeves and front piece, 
as shown in the cut. Can be 
slipped on or off in a second 
Worn all the year around 


Saves its cost inone week’s 
laundry bill and your 
waistalways looks fresh. 





Patented 
1904, 


lIlousewives,  salesladies, 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, artists or students 
should wear the ‘* Maco." 
Made in white, black and 
figured lawn, blue striped 
gingham and black sateen, 50 cents. Dark and light prints, 
25 cents. Made in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and ge. 
If your merchant does not keep them, send his name and 50 
or Dd cents, and we will forwarda’' MacoProtector™ postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY, P. 0. Box A, Waukegan, Ill. 


HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


(heavy weight) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(light weight) 


Fine double-faced fabrics of cotton, with white 
ground and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc, TAPE 

It has great Merit and is not expensive. 
Atall dry goods dealers. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 

+ Boston and New York 














MARK _/ 


press’ GLOVES $150 














Made of the finest quality 
imported Cape Kid and Mocha 


Full outseam or pique style like the one illustrated. Table 
cut— perfectly made — perfect fitting. Milanese silk lined. 


Colors: Afode, Castor, Brown, Tan, Beaver and Black. 
Sent postpaid for $1.50. Our way of selling, ‘‘ FROM HIDE 
TO HAND.” saves you two profits. 

Illustrated Catalogue No.4, FREE 


DEERSKIN GLOVE CO. “new vorx 


HARDANGER, Six Lace and Six Cross Stitch 
Collar Patterns. Six Doilies, Shirt Waist 
Set, Mountmellick Centerpiece, and a year's 
subscription to 4 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J 


















Of Three 
Different 
Materials 


RHE problem of remodeling gowns is 
one that must frequently be met by 
the woman of limited means. The 
task is seldom pleasurable, and at 
the present time it is more than 
ordinarily difficult, owing to the extreme 
fullness of the prevailing modes. However, 
it is quite possible to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults if one will but exercise good taste and 
judgment. A good rule to bear in mind is 
to let well enough alone, and not attempt the 
impossible. 


KIRTS this year are very full, and the 
girl with the plain five, seven or nine 
gore skirt will doubtless wish to remodel it. 
When extra material of the original sort is 
available the task is easy of accomplishment, 
but when, as is usually the case, none of 
the original goods is to be counted upon 
some planning must be done. In remodel- 
ing a plain gored skirt it is wise to confine the 
alterations to the lower half of the skirt only. 
This can be done by means of the addition of 
braid, wide bands or applied tucks put on to 
encircle the skirt, or by using gathered 
ruffles on the dressier skirt. The 
better method for a severer skirt of 
wool is to rip the bottom of each side 
seam (and by this I mean every seam 
except the one in the middle of the 
back) to a depth of about twelve or 
fifteen inches, and in the opening thus 
gained to introduce a plait or a set of 
plaits. These plaits may be of a differ- 
ent sort of material that will combine 
well with the original, and, for most 
practical purposes, taffeta would 
answer very nicely. 
Quite another method, but one which 
is somewhat far-fetched, is to rip up a 
gored skirt and add four new full gores 
of silk or velveteen of the exact shade 
of the original cloth. These new gores 
are shirred at the top or laid in plaits, 
and the old gores may be outlined 
| with one or more rows of soutache 
braid, thus giving the plain gores the 
appearance of panels laid upon a full 
| skirt. The new material must, of 
course, be repeated in the bodice. 
Still another plan for making a plain 
gored skirt full is to introduce an out- 
side double box-plait at the bottom of 
each sideseam. This arrangement can 
be adopted only when enough of the 
self-material is at one’s disposal. 
Representations of these several 
methods I have shown in a group 
illustration. 


N ANOTHER illustration I have 

shown two street suits which have 
undergone alteration. The one figure 
shows a coat and skirt which have been 
enlarged and smartened by the addi- 
tion of a vest in the coat and a panel 
in the skirt. The material of the panel is 
employed about the bottom of the skirt, thus 
lengthening a skirt which has become too 
short. The same arrangement has been 
employed on the coat, for the sake of design. 

In the same illustration I have pictured a 
suit of three years back—an Eton jacket and 
its plain skirt with the well-known circular 
flounce. This suit has been freshened by 
cutting off the tight sleeves just above the 
elbows, and using the extra pieces of ma- 
terial so gained to piece out the upper sleeves 
and makethem wider. Next there have been 
added lower sleeves (they may be of silk, chif- 
fon velvet or satin) composed of three full 
| plaitings falling over deep, rather tight cuffs. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 
Designs and Drawings by the Author 


A skirt with a circular flounce is one of the 
instances in which one must leave well 
enough alone! Such a skirt could readily be 
made quite in the vogue if one possessed 
enough of the original material to replace the 
circular flounce by a full-plaited one. As 
this is unlikely, the circular flounce must not 
be disturbed, but to effect a pleasant change 
I have added two rows of wide braid of con- 
trasting color. The same braid is used to 
advantage in trimming the jacket. 


NOTHER illustration shows a pretty little 
house gown, evolved where there has 
been enough material for a skirt but prac- 
tically none for a waist. To get away from 
the idea of the separate skirt and odd blouse 
I have used a diminutive bolero jacket, 
which, with clever piecing, can be cut from 
a very small quantity of material. This little 
bolero, being made from the same material 
as the skirt, will carry out the effect of a 
whole gown, even when worn with a blouse 
of quite different character. Say the skirt 
and bolero are of voile, silk or any semi- 
dressy cloth: then the blouse may be of 
chiffon, lace or mousseline, of the color of the 
gown, or it may be a thin white blouse of the 
lingerie type, of lawn and lace. When a 
sheer, unlined blouse is used it may be worn 
over a slip lining to give it the necessary 
warmth. The bolero is trimmed with a 
fancy silk gimp or braid, and an opening is 
simulated over each shoulder by means of 
large buttons. The skirt may be trimmed at 
the bottom by one or two rows of the gimp, 
or it may be left quite plain, as the indi- 
vidual prefers. 


N STILL another illustration I show a gown 
constructed of three different materials — 
the original cloth, some silk or velvet, and 
lace, used in yoke and undersleeves. I am 
assuming that the original skirt needed 
lengthening, and that more of the original 
material is not to be found; so for this case 
I have decided to insert three wide bands of 
silk or velvet of the color of the cloth. This 
gives a good finish and a smart appearance. 
The silk bands, if of a lighter weight than the 
cloth, should be lined to give them ‘‘ body.’’ 
The waist of this gown has many points which 
are worth notice. The original sleeves have 
been cut in two, and the parts have been 
cleverly pieced to form full, short upper sleeves 
of fashionable design. The waist has a 
pretty yoke of lace added; and, outlining the 
yoke, there is introduced a bias band of the 
silk which is used in the skirt. In the 
interest of good design it is imperative that 
the one material be employed for both yoke 
and undersleeves in this model. 














Three Remodeled Skirts 





Where Material 
Has Been 
Limited 


What Girls Have Asked Me 


PERPLEXED girl writes to me asking how 

she can make her sleeves wider. It can 

be done by slitting them lengthwise in several 

places and connecting the separated pieces by 

means of rows of fagot-stitching graduated in 
width and done in heavy silk. 


A dressy black gown would be either a 
black crépe de chine or a fine veiling. Make 
it with a full, sweeping round skirt with a deep 
hem and two wide tucks. Make the bodice a 
surplice model opening over a charming vest 
of white batiste incrusted with heavy guipure. 
Have full upper sleeves meeting deep cuffs of 
the white batiste. 


A seal plush coat that has become too tight 
across the bust, and the sleeves of which are 
small coat sleeves, although not tight-fitting, 
can be made into a useful winter coat by add- 
ing a set-in vest of soft brown broadcloth 
braided with black soutache braid. Many of 
the new coats have small coat sleeves, so if 
the sleeves of the old coat are not un- 
comfortable don’t think of changing 
them, except with the addition of deep 
turn-back cuffs of the broadcloth 
braided to match the vest. 


One girl who has an India silk slip 
says she finds it too light in weight. 
Why not have one of taffeta, or one of 
white challis? The latter material is 
not heavy, but it will give just the right 
warmth. 


The difficulty sometimes found in 
making a waist fit nicely at the sides 
of the bust may be remedied. Sew a 
cluster of three little frills of silk in the 
armhole, adjusting the frill to the 
lower half. 


One of the best-liked belts, for wear 
with a dressy white blouse, is of white 
satin ribbon, passed through a very tall, 
slender buckle in the back with the folds 
narrowing into a tiny clasp in front. 


For a shirtwaist suit of serge or 
mohair a pretty kilted skirt would be 
smart, and one of the simplest models 
is cut in eight gores and is laid in twenty 
plaits. Havea plaited waist, and wear 
with it a deep belt of patent leather. 


In making over a rough zibeline it 
would be pretty to combine it with a 
cloth of contrasting texture, such as 
a smooth broadcloth of the color of the 
zibeline. 


As an every-day hat I advise one of 
the so-called tailor-made affairs, such 
as a plain felt trimmed with a knot and 
twist of velvet, a shirred taffeta, or a fuzzy 
beaver. Avery pretty and inexpensive model 
in beaver is of the well-known Colonial shape 
trimmed very simply with a large, flat rosette 
made of closely-plaited velvet ribbon. 


To wear with a blue cheviot tailor suit pro- 
vide a blouse of blue shot taffeta or of a green 
and blue Scotch plaid taffeta. If the plaid be 
chosen see to it that the blue predominates. 

* 


For a young girl the nicest wrap for serv- 
ice is a loose three-quarter length, double- 
breasted coat of brown kersey, gray and black 
tweed, or a tan-color Irish homespun. The 
coat may havea martingale or not, as preferred. 
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Litthe Men and 
Women in 
Fancy Costumes 


From Photographs Taken Especially for 
The Journal by Frances Benjamin Johnston 




















DUTCH GIRL 
Blue denim full skirt and bodice; 
lawn kerchief and undersleeves ; 
flowered apron; lace cap. 


COURT PAGE 
This costume was worn at the corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. It is of white 
broadcloth trimmed with gold braid. 





MADEMOISELLE POPCORN 


This dress is of white gauze silver spangled, with strands 
of popcorn used as drapery. White Pompadour wig. 








CHINESE COSTUME 
Dark plum-colored silk trousers; blue 
brocaded shirt ; real Chinese cap, shoes, 
glasses, etc. 


SWEDISH GIRL 


Dark blue skirt; apron of colored 
stripes; bright calico bodice; peaked 
blue cap edged with lace. 


[- _ 





we 





WATTEAU SHEPHERDESS 
Plain pink satin skirt trimmed with quilted ribbon ; bodice 
and overskirt of flowered brocade; big hat wreathed with 
roses; crook garlanded with flowers. 





RUSSIAN COURT DRESS 
Dress of white cloth-of-gold brocaded. 
Blue velvet coat trimmed with fur; 
headdress embroidered with pearls. 


COSTUME OF 1776 
Pink and white flowered brocade over 
pink satin skirt; long lace fichu. The 
hair is dressed high and powdered. 


ad 





INDIAN COSTUME DUTCH BOY 
The shirt is of buckskin, and the trou- “ SUNNY JIM” Blue jean trousers; calico shirt; red 
sers are heavily beaded and embroid- White duck trousers; yellow satin vest, “spats’’ and cloth jacket; yellow neck kerchief ; 
ered; feather headdress. . necktie; red cloth jacket; white satin band on high hat. lue cloth cap; wooden shoes. 
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Mothers 


Do You See Success 
Ahead of Your Sons? 


The question that confronts the mother of 
to-day is, how can I start my boy on the 
road to success? 

We believe our experience qualifies us to 
answer that question —and our answer is this: 

Give your boy the kind of education that 
the world values and appreciates. Find out 
his taste, whether it be for mechanics, elec 
tricity, art, business, mathematics — then let 
him learn the work he loves best, for that is 
the work in which he will do best. 

We have given thousands of boys and 
young men the instruction that has formed 
the foundation of enviable careers for them. 

Our system of teaching is entirely through 
correspondence. If your boy is occupying 
a menial position in his chosen line of work, 
we help him to early and rapid promotion. 

If he is in a distasteful, poorly paid po- 
sition our students’ aid department will help 
him to change to a congenial and remunera- 
tive occupation. 

These things we have done for thousands, 
and can do for your boy. It costs nothing 
to find out how we do it. 

Below is a coupon which enumerates our 
most popular courses. Gu over this coupon 
with your son and decide upon which occu- 
pation is best suited to his tastes. Then fill 
in the coupon and mail it to us. 

We will send you full details of our in- 
struction and a copy of our booklet ‘‘ Your 
Boy’s Future,’’ telling how the helping hand 
of the I. C. S. lifts young people into high 
and remunerative positions. 


hetesailieeal Seneuiiiities Schools, 
Box 831, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘* 1001 Stories of Success,"’ and 
explain how I can qualify for the position before 
which I have marked 





Advertising Writer Electrician 

Show Card Writer Elec, Railway Supt. 

Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 

Bookkeeper Dynamo Supt. 

Stenographer Mechan. Engineer 

Mechan. Draughteman Civil Engineer 

Architectural ‘‘ Surveyor 

Architect Mining Engineer 

Wall Pape Illustrator Building Contractor 

Wall be ad gee Foreman Plumber 
Gas Engineer 

pn Stationary ‘‘ 

Commercial Law Bridge a 














Mother's Name 
Son's Name 
Street and No. 


City State 


-— OPERA CREPE—- 


A fashionable“ Half Wool "’ Dress Goods Fabric for Tea and 
Dress Gowns, and Waists. Single width. Retails at 15c 


per yard. = DANISH CLOTH 


Is the very best half wool fabric ever produced. Has a justly 
established reputation for quality and wear. Single width. 
Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Is identically the same fabric as the Danish Cloth except that 
it is 36 inches wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 


%6 inches wide. Half Wool. Makes a handsome, swell look 
ing gown; in general appearance equal to a high-priced 
Albatross or Crepe de Chine. Retails at 25c per yard. 
We make a specialty of Cream in all of these 

fabrics and we guarantee our Black (Shade 15) and TRADE 
Navy Blues (Shades 630 and 631) not to creck. 

lf yeu cannot secure these fabrics from 

your home retailer write us,and we will 

eli you how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 

Boston and New York MARK | 


Seamless Pillow Tubing 


Requires Hemming Only 
Doing away with the over 
hand seam. With it Pillow 
Slips are easily made and 
laundered. 


Width 36, $2, 45 and 50 in. 
ASK FOR 


“Continental ’ 


BRAND 


Finest Quality and Extra Value 
























Ask your dealer for it. If he 
hasn tit, write us, giving hi 
name,and we will sind away 


to supply you. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. 

















“THE EYES HAVE IT” 


Winning favor everywhere by their neatness, 
comfort and utility. Noannoying gaps anc 


puckers where 
PEET’S 
PATENT 
Invisible Eyes 
are used Triangle ends hold the 
eyes securely and allow flat seams 
Black or white. All sizes at all stores or by 
mail. 2 doz. Eyes Sc., with Spring Hooks 10 
Sold only in envelopes. Look for Trade Mark 


PEET BROS.., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRIANG 


















4 Plans of Payment 
4 ways to buy a piano are offered 


by Lyon Cc He aly. 


Send for their Big Piano Book free 
600 pianos of leading makes = 
on & Healy, 87 Adams St., Chicago 


PLAYS "LAYS 


Free! Free Address SAM'I 
FRENCH, 24 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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Won't Wear Out 


Each 
not a thin 
gives out by 


before you lay your gown aside. 
part a strong, lasting spring 
sheet-metal snap that 
frictional wear. The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap 
Fastener 


is easy to sew on and 
does not cut the 
Clasps easily and stays clasped 





thread. 
until intentionally released. It is 


“The Snap that Holds” 


Price 10c. per dozen at your dealer’s. If 
he hasn’t them send us his name and three 


2-cent stamps for sample card of 1 dozen 


Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Company 


Dept. A, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


perfect garment fasteners. 


The trade supplied by DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO., 
364 Broadway, New York 














SEND NO MONEY 


Just cut this out and mail it to 
us with your name and address, 
also name of your nearest express 
office, ancl we will send Free to 
examine, this Magnificent 
Ladies’ Neck Scarf made of 
inest French Black Lynx. 
The Scarf has six (6) large 
full tails, twelve (12) inches 
long, and measures about 54 
inches (including the tails), is 
six inches wide in back and 
fastens with a handsome neck 
chain. 

Remember, you run no 
risk whatever. We send the 
scarf to your nearest ex 
press office, all charges 
prepaid by us. 

You can examine 
it, try it on and if 
you don't think it is as 
good as you can buy 
from your local dealer 
for $5.00, just refuse 
it and the agent will 
return it to us With- 
out a cent of ex- 

oense to you. 

fr you like it, pay 
the agent $1.95, not 
one cent more, and you 
will have the greatest bar- 
gain you eversaw 


The Isabella Scarf only $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at this low price to introduce our PREE 
enlarged Fall and Winter catalogue of Trimmed Ilats, Millinery, 
Furs, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Skirts, Suits, Cloaks, Waists, 
Wrappers, Underwear, Infants’ and Children’s Wear, et 
If there is no express office convenient we willsend the Scarf 
vy mail, postage prepaid for S and will cheerfully refund 
the money if you are not entirely satistied with your purchase. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Cor. Wabash Avenue and Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 



















































Electro-Silicon (powder) 


has been used by owners and mak- 
ers of Valuable Plate for more than 
a quarter century. It imparts a 
brilliancy that has made it famous 
around the world, and is as harm- 
less as the flour vou eat. Grocers 
and Druggists. Trial quantity free. 
Postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 


Sierra 


Siticd 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 


made by an expert for washing and 
polishing Gold, Silver and Glass 
possesses the exceptional merits of 
Electro-Silicon (powder) in a form 
best adapted for the purpose. 
Postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 
“Sirticon,” 30 Cliff St., New York, 






























makes 
wash-day longer and harder to 
bear. 


Boiling the clothes 


The clearest proof that boil- 
ing or scalding is not needed to 
purify and clean, is that you 
don’t boil flannels and woolens. 

Get a bar of Fels-Naptha 
soap, from your grocer, follow 
the easy directions, don’t boil 
single piece, and you will be 
most agreeably surprised. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


The Ladies 


The Journal’s Pattern Chart 
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ALL SEAMS 
ALLOWED 


A uniform allow 
ance of ¥% of an 
inch (>) has 
been made for all 
seams. This means 
that on each edge of 
each piece of every 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Pattern the seam 
allowance will al- 
ways be the same in 
width, 44 of an inch. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 








NOTCHES indicate joinings. On the Chart 
Models the corresponding notches have 
same initial letter. 


° SMALL EYELETS indicate take-ups, as 
Tucks, Plaits, Darts, Hems, etc. 


TRIANGLES indicate fullness, as Gathers or 
Shirring. 





MEANING OF THE 


PERFORATIONS 


SQUARES indicate attachments, as Trim- 
mings, Yokes, etc. 
O LARGE SINGLE EYELETS indicate Waist- 
line, Elbow, Pockets, etc. 
O O LARGE DOUBLE EYELETS — no seam, 
lay on a lengthwise fold. 
O O O THREE LARGE EYELETS — lay on 
the /engthwise of goods. 











What the New Patterns Will Be 


By Mrs. Ralston 


T IS with genuine pleasure that I am able to tell 

you that, after the next number of THE JOURNAL 

is issued, patterns for all, or nearly all, the de- 
signs shown in the magazine will be obtainable. 
One of the chief objects in THE JOURNAL’S Fashion 
Department is to be of the most practical help to 
the women who make their own clothes at home. 
Personally it has always caused me the greatest 
regret to be compelled to send out continually so 
many letters to JOURNAL readers, stating that I 
could not furnish them with patterns; but I shall not 
have to do this any more, and I hope you will all 
help us to make the patterns just as you want them. 


There is not space enough here to tell you about 
the work of the many experienced people that has 
been necessary to develop this pattern business, and 
THE JOURNAL, in offering the patterns to you, 
hopes it has made them as you would like to have 
them. I believe that you will find the directions 
very clear and helpful; in fact, it seems to me that 
a ‘‘ mere man’’ could cut and make a garment from 
one of these patterns, so fully explained are they by 
the chart model which goes with each one. 

Special mention must be given to this chart 
model. It truly fills a long-felt want, and I wonder 

** Think of 
saved by the 
writes a little woman to 
whom we sent samples. A separate chart model 
will be made for each garment and will be inclosed 
with each pattern. A reduced copy of one of the 
charts is printed at the top of this page, the orig- 
inal being nine inches wide and twelve inches long. 
The numbers on the charts show the location of 
each piece in the completed garment and the mean- 
ings of the perforations are clearly stated. The 
special instructions as to how to cut and make up 
the garment will be printed on the face of each 
chart, and not on a label or envelope. 

Upon the back of each chart will be printed gen- 
eral directions how to make up garments at home 
by using THE JOURNAL’S patterns. Here will be 
told how to proceed in basting and fitting, how to 
lengthen and shorten a pattern, how to take cor- 
rect measures in order to secure the proper sizes of 
a pattern, and many other helpful hints for the 
home dressmaker will be given. 

To the women who enjoy sewing, and to those 
whose circumstances demand that a certain amount 
of dressmaking be done at home, the chart modél 
will make the work a pleasure. 


that it was not invented years ago 
the tears and material I would have 
aid of your chart models,” 


Each pattern is cut in correct proportions taken 
from standard sizes of the majority of figures, but in 
very many cases you will find it absolutely essential 
to alter it to your own figure. Many women ask: 
** Why should it be necessary to alter a good pat- 
tern ?’’ The only way to reply to this question is 
to say that ‘* Very few of us are cut on the same 
pattern.’”? On the reverse side of the chart models 
will be found full directions for altering patterns to 
fit figures that are not of the average proportions. 
In addition to these directions I offer the following 
suggestions: 

If you will try the following experiment it will 
greatly help you in the cutting of your garment: 
Stand before a mirror and look at your outline. 
Are both shoulders the same height? If they are 
not see that the waist-line below the lower shoulder 
is shortened below the arm’s-eye, and make this 
alteration in your paper pattern before laying it on 
the lining or material of your gown. Then witha 
hand-glass look at your back, taking a side view: 
see if both shoulders are straight. Then notice if 
you are longer from the shoulder at the neck to the 
full of the bust than the average woman, and 
shorter from the full of the bust to the waist-line; 
or perhaps you are high-busted with the full line 
above the centre of the bust. These things may 
appear as trifles, but it is just such little trifles as 
these that have so much to do with the correct fit- 
ting of a waist pattern. 


You will find it far better to cut the lining for 
your waist and sleeves from some cheap goods and 
make the alterations in this model lining; should 
one shoulder be higher you can take in an extra 
allowance or let out at the shoulder seam; should 
the pattern be too long between the full of the bust 
and the waist-line I should advise your taking ina 
plait with little fine French pins about two inches 
above the waist-line, where the sections are cut the 
straightest; or if too long between the full of the 
bust and the shoulders, form a plait across the chest- 
line about three inches and a half above the full of 
the bust. 

Now look at your arm and see if you think it 
necessary to make a change in your lining model. 
Some arms are very full close to the body, others 
flat and quite full below the elbow; this requires a 
change in your sleeve pattern in its width. 

In fitting the front of the waist, first pin together, 
with the cut edges standing straight out as a frill; 
this will give you a curved line with the frill possi- 
bly wider across the bust and longer again at the 
waist-line; this should be trimmed off even, and 
faced for the hook-and-eye closing. 


How the Patterns are Made 

ERHAPS it would be interesting to JoURNAL 

readers for me to give here a few of the details 
regarding the making of these patterns. It has been 
such a big work to those who have had anything to 
do with it, and all have been so deeply interested 
in it, that I hope my readers will be also. First of 
all, the picture is furnished by THE JoURNAL and 
is sent to the model-room of the Pattern Company, 
where the garment is made up exactly as if it were 
to be worn, except, of course, tiiat it is made of 
muslin. ‘To facilitate its completion it is fitted 
on a living model of the average proportions, these 
proportions having been determined by taking thou- 
sands of measurements to arrive at what are con- 
sidered the average proportions. It is then viewed 
and criticised from many points by competent 
authorities, and then it is ready for my approval — 
and here, ladies, think of my responsibilities toward 
you! It is then put on to the model again and 
sketched by an artist in order to get the exact illus- 
tration for the chart and envelope, and for the 
catalogue to be issued by the Pattern Company. 
After this the pattern goes to the description writer, 
who marks upon it the location of the perforations, 
the correct joining of the different sections, the 
depth for tucks, plaits, darts and hems, and the 
line for the waist-line, elbow, etc. 

The muslin model is then ripped apart. and 
passed on to the drafting-room, where the patterns 
for the other sizes are drafted and _pertorated. 
Every piece of every size is cut in cardboard and 
properly stamped and labeled. 


After the charts have been engraved, the descrip- 
tions made and set in type, the plates made, and 
the envelopes and charts printed, the patterns are 
ready to be cut in tissue-paper. This process is 
done by laying a number of sheets of tissue-paper, 
fifty inches by one hundred and twenty, on the 
cutting-table. The cardboard patterns are laid on 
top of them, being held in place by weights; pencil 
marks are then drawn around the edge of the card- 
board and the notches and perforations marked. 
The cardboard patterns are then removed, and men 
with short. stout knives cut through the layers of 
tissue-paper and punch the perforations. All of 
this work is done absolutely by hand, and it requires 
skill and knowledge of no small order. 

The patterns are after this passed to the exam- 
iners, who take the top and bottom tissue pattern of 
each piece and compare it with the cardboard pat- 
tern to make assurance doubly sure that the cutter 
has not varied a hair’s breadth from the size of the 
original cardboard pattern. They then go to the 
girls who gather and fold them and insert them in 
the envelopes. Counting all the general expense 
it can safely be said that the first pattern in round 
numbers costs about one hundred dollars. 
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BOOK-CASES 


Bay a bookcase for 
your holiday books. 


They will be ruined if they lie around 
the house — keep them in a dust-proof 


Gunn Sectional Book-case 


Very moderate in price — no sectional ear- 
marks or unsightly iron bands—the glass 
doors are nonbinding. Send for our new 
catalogue, which shows all the newest styles 
and combinations. 


** You don’t get done 
When you buy a Gunn.”’ 


If the furniture dealers in your city have not the com- 
Lination of Gunn Sectional Bookcases you want we can 
ship them promptly. 

Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
Makers of Gunn Desks and 
Filing Cabinets. 














“3in One” prevents rust by sink- 
ing into the pores, forming an impercep- 
tible, protecting coat that defies rust and 
corrosion. Try on any polished or plated 
metal surface. 

Best polish for all furniture; ideal 
lubricant for sewing machines, bicycles, 
clocks, talking machines. Your free 
bottle and the *‘ 3 in One”’ dictionary are 
ready to mail right now. Write now. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
120 Washington Life Building 


New York City 








ul 

| 
The New Card Game— Everybody Likes It. A |} 
game of real worth—a novelty. Easy to learn, very fasci- | 
nating: lots of fun and enjoyment for young and old. Any 1 
number of persons can play. A lasting game; the more you 
play the better you will like it. Price 50¢, Gilt edge T5e. At 
your dealer or postpaid from the publishers. 


GEO. B. DOAN & COMPANY, 299 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


RY the DLL 
30 Days Free = 


Send it back if not satisfactory. An auto- 
matic, self-regulating incubator. Big 
Poultry Book Free. Nomwney tillsatisfied Who Knows 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 52, Freeport, Ills. 


CHICKS 


that are hatched in 


JOWA ROUND INCUBATORS 


come in big numbers and are healthy 
and strong. Anyone can see why if 
they read our catalogue. Even Heat 
—_ Sunes a do the work 

talogue Ask for tt. 


lows Incubator ‘Co, 118 Locust Si., Des Moines. 


























Quick, Comfort- —< ~~) 
able, Unequaled (e) 
“A Comfort for a Wo man ; —A Necessity for a Child.” 

A set of 6 No. 2, or 4 No. 3 (Black, Auburn or Gray) 25 cents ; — 
5 sets $1.00. From department stores or by mail. Agents wanted’ 
Merkham Trading Co., Dept. K, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You Can Hatch 


chicks at home and earn big profits. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results certain. Automatic in all essentials. 
“The World's Standard Hatcher,” endorsed by 42 
Government Experiment Stations and used by 
most successful poultrymen. Fully guaranteed. 
Complete catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages 
(8 x 11), 500 illustrations, free if you mention this 


> , magazine. Address 
ee Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas C ity, San F rancisco. 


Infant’s Outfit 22m $5.69 


up to $100.00. Send 4 cents postage 
for Catalog of Children’s lurnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.” 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago | 


Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &c. Press 
$5. Small newspaper press $18. 
saver. Print for others, big profits. Type- 
setting easy, printed rules sent. bana to 


makers for catalog. presses, wmeliee 
THE PRESS C den , 


Expert Lip Reader, alsolutely deaf 15 years: 
more oral pupils offered than accepted. Teaches 
hard-of-hearing persons most practical, inter- 
esting and inexpensive method by mail. 


CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 
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OUR BABY 


MustTBE R PT WARM WITH 


Non-Nettle White nels 
















It contains sam 
ple book showing 

all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Flannels. Samples 
f our Antiseptic non-irritant 
diaper. 90 special values in fine 
white goods and everything needed 
for baby’s first clothing 

This case and our large illustrated cata- 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants’ 
ready-made outfits and 76 bargains in Im- 
broidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. 
and we will include a complete set of our 


Modern Pap:r Patterns for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 

ontaining accurate patterns for plain and fancy 
dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that 
fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts 
without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- 
ment for baby's first wardrobe, with illustrated instructions 
telling quantity of material needed, etc 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

Are made good instead of being simply made to look good 
by finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign 
countries. All genuine are stamped “* NON-NETTLE 

every thalf yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flannels. The baby’s delicate 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one’s health and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle 


\ LAMSON BROS., 333 to 343 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO | 

























A pack of fun in TRIX — The popular card game 
last year, far letter this year. Four cards in hand, play 
one, draw another. For any number of players. 
TRIX FOOTBALL —The real game with Trix 
Cards, with its punts, souchdowns, runs, around 
ends, kicks for goal, but no broken bones. 
Every football player enthusiastic over this great 
card game. 
FORTY-TWO —A scientitic me requiring 
skill and thought, and SE N OTHER 
POPULAR GAMES. Played by Teach- 
ers, Preachers, Lawyers. Fascinating 
for both young and old. Rules for 
the ten games and sample free. En- 
ameled, 50 cts., gilt edge, 75 cts. 
Ask dealers or mailed prepaid by 


READ & WHITE GAME CO. 
Drawer 12, pasate qt. 


SESES 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Etc., have been the 
standard of excellence for half a century. We mail 
postpaid, Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Smail 
Trees, Etc., and guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion, larger by express or freight. Direct deal in- 
sures you the best and saves vou money. Try us. 
Your address on a postal will bring you our elegant 
168 page catalogue free. Correspondence solicited. 
5I years, 44 greenliouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 
Box 35, Painesville, Ohio. 


D.»#C.Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own rovts. Plants mailed 
to any point in the United States. Safe arrival guarantees. 
Over 50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1905 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
“* POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, etc. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son. Book has cost too much money and expe- 
rience to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 


___ = THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 
“MONEY in POULTRY” 


Our new 84-pp. book tells how to make it; also 
how to feed, breed, grow and market poultry for 
best results ; plans for houses and useful informa- 
tion. Illustrates and describes the largest pure- 
bred poultry farm in the world. Tells about our 25 
leading varieties ; quotes low prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators and brooders. Send 4c. in stamps to * 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 

A Piano Cheap 
Not a cheap piano. Send for 
Lyon & Healy's Big Ptano 
Book, free. 


600 Pianos, many leading makes. 
4 plans of payment. 
Lyon & Healy, 87 Adams St., Chicago 


THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens ata lively rate —live 
chickens too — that live and grow into 
money. Our catalogue tells of “* Gem” 
features no other Incubatorhas. Write 
for copy — it is free. 


GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box X, Dayton, Ohio 


The ORMAS fiz=: 
e & Brooders 
Low price. Guaranteed. Easy to run. 


Self-regulating. Gives large hatches. 


BANTA MFG. CO. LIGONIER, INDIANA Free Catalogt 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents te pay postage. 


LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., it, Mich. 


GOLD FISH Also other Ornamental as well as Com- 

mercial and Game Fishes. Their Care 
ani CULTURE. How to construct Aquaria. Use of Aquatic 
Plants. Only Illustrated Monthly of its kind inthis country. $1 ayr. 
1cacopy. (Circular.) The American FishCulturist, $t.Johnsbury, Vt. 



































































A Lesson in 


Plain Sewing 


Showing How to Gather, Tuck, Put on Hooks and Eyes, etc. 


By Marie Louise Walter 


HERE are two ways of 

putting gathered ma- 

terial on a band— by 
stitching and by hemming or 
overhanding. 

To prepare for gathering 
use a double thread, the 
length of thread to be deter- 
mined by the portion to be 
gathered. Divide the ma- 
terial into halves, quarters 
and eighths, according to its 
length. Begin on the 
wrong side and use a 
knot, spacing stitches 
evenly or unevenly, as 
necessity requires. - ———= 

A gathering stitch is 
made by putting the 
needle over and under a ; 
given number of threads, 
and is used to bring ma- 
terial into a small space 
so as to give necessary 
fullness to a garment. 

For fine, even gathering, 

such as is used on thin, 

sheer materials, take up 

three threads and skip 

the same as in running. 

For other materials take 

up three threads and i == 
skip six, making an 
uneven running stitch. 
This gives the appear- 
ance of long stitches 
on one side and short iy 
stitches on the other. /f 
Keep the threads free 
from knots. When fin- 
ished cut the thread at 
the eye of the needle 
and make a firm knot at 
the end. Draw up the gathers, pushing them firmly 
toward the right. Insert a pin in the goods at the 
left end and wind the gathering thread around it. 
Pull the gathers down to prepare for stroking. 


TROKING means putting the gathers in place, 
S and is done as follows: With the gathered piece 
in the left hand, put the point ot a coarse needle in 
between every gather, pushing each little plait thus 
formed by a downward stroke under the thumb of 
the left hand. When each gather is stroked remove 
the pin and spread the gathers. 

A band is a straight piece of material cut the way 
of the selvedge (with the warp), and is used to con- 
fine gathers to a limited space. 
also to strengthen and keep 
garments in place. Adjust the 
gathers to the band with the 
right side of the material to 
the right side of the band, so 
that the fullness will be evenly 
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Right and Left Side of Placket 


distributed ; baste it over the gathering thread, then 
backstitch every gather and remove the basting. 

To hem the band over turn ina narrow fold on the 
two short ends, and on the long edge of the band 
turn the band over just enough to cover the seam, 
then baste in position. Hem the band down right 
over the line of stitching, but do not allow the 
stitches to show on the right side. 


OUBLE gathering, sometimes called French 
D gathering, is used on dress material where full- 
ness is required to be drawn up intoa smaller space. 

To prepare for double gathering fold the upper 
edge of material down froma quarter to half an inch 
according to the texture. With the wrong side of 
the material toward you, slip knot under the fold, 
bringing the needle out 
through the fold, and , 
take uneven running Pa 
stitches through both 
thicknesses of material. 
A second row is put in 
directly under the first 
row so that when the 
threads are drawn up 
they will pull together. 

For the back of a skirt 
where a placket is in- 
serted the gathering is 
done the same way on | 
both sides ; the first row | 

> 


Cording a Ruffle 


7 | 


of stitches is put in close 
to the edge of the fold, 
the second row, an eighth 
or a quarter of an inch 


ume 
— 





Stroking the Gathers 
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Hemming a Band Down 





Double Gathering Stitches end, 





the eye of the needle and put 
a knot in theend. Draw up 
the double threads, pushing 
the fullness evenly toward 
the right ; wind thread around 
pin at the left end. 

To prepare the band turn 
in a narrow fold on the four 
sides of the material; fold in 
half and baste, keeping the 
folded edges inside. Pin 
gathered fullness at even 

distances and at the 
_— = ‘ ends to the band on the 
right side. The folded 
edge of the band sets 
down even with the 
gathered edge. 

Draw the threads up 
and fasten, holding the 
band toward you. Be- 
gin at the right end and 
overhand in between 
every gather, catching 
the folded edges of the 
band to the folded edge 
of the material in with 
the stitch. Remove the 
pins and fasten the 
gathering threads. 
Overhand the ends of 
the band. 


TUCK isafold made 
A on the right side of 
the material and held 
in place by sewing. A 
tuck requires twice its 
width, and a gauge is 
used to insure evenness. 

To make tucks such 
as are used where hems 
are the finish, measure 
above the hem three times the width of the tuck; 
fold the material back and crease along the thread; 
measure with gauge the width of the tuck; baste 
and sew. Fasten each tuck securely. 

Cording is used as a dress decoration where ma- 
terial is gathered and drawn up onacord. Fora 
ruffle, where the sides and lower edge are hemmed, 
the upper edge is turned over a sufficient width to 
admit the cord. Then the fold is sewed with run- 
ning stitches, allowing the cord to slip through. 

Piping is made of narrow bias strips folded and 
applied to an edge as a finish. 

A placket is an opening or slit cut in a garment 
to allow ease in putting it on and taking it off. 

To make a skirt placket, cut 
down from the top a quarter of 
the length of the skirt, straight 
to a thread; on the left side of 
the slit make a narrow hem, 
tapering it down toward the 
On the right side make 
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Hooks and Eyes Sewed On 


Ce 
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a wide hem. Fold the entire width of wide hem 
over the narrow one and fasten securely at the end 
of the slit. A skirt placket folds right over left. 


O PUT hooks and eyes ona skirt place the eye on 
T the upper side of the band with the loop part at 
the end of the band; hold firmly in position and sew 
over and over, or buttonhole the little rings to the 
material, covering the metal. Fasten the eye down 
on both sides firmly. To put a hook on place the 
hook on the under side of the band a quarter of an 
inch from the end opposite to the eye. 

Whipping is only used on thin materials, lace, 
net, etc. It is done by overcasting a rolled edge 
and drawing up the thread. For a hemmed ruffle 
roll toward you the upper edge of the material 

into the smallest possible 

2, = yr coil with the thumb and 

—. ¥% » » . 

7 OT first finger of the right 

] ee hand. After getting it 

\y F started continue with left 

hand, then overcast from 

right end, putting the 

needle under the coil 

each time. Draw the 

thread up with every few 
stitches. 

If the stitches are taken 
regularly there will be 
no difficulty in drawing 
up the ruffle. 

The edge of a whipped 
ruffle is overhanded to 
material. A whipped 
ruffle should be at least 


Sewing on a Ruffle 


below. When both lines eas i twice the length of the 
of gathering are com- - —4 space to which it is to 
pleted cut the thread at A Gauge Making Tucks or Tucking be sewed. 
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How I Doubled 
My Salary 





/ 








Some few months 
\ : ago | was a saleswoman earning 
$6.00 a week. Being dissatisfied with my) 

position I answered an advertisement of The 
Commercial Correspondence Schools of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and accepted their offer to teach me 
bookkeeping free. They also assured me they 
would endeavor to place me in a position as soon 
as I was qualified to keep a set of books. Every 
promise made me has been carried out to the let- 
ter. When I decided to take a course in book- 
keeping I knew absolutely nothing about that 
subject, yet by the time I had completed my eight- 
eenth lesson, the Schools procured for me my 
present position as head bookkeeper with a large 
manufacturing concern, at exactly double the 
salary | was formerly earning. I cannot say too 
much in favor of the thoroughly practical and 
yet simple course of instruction in bookkeeping 
as taught by The Commercial Correspondence 
Schools. I could not have learned what I did in 
a business college in six months. Besides, if I 
had taken a business college course, it would 
not have only cost me $60.00, but I should have 
had to give up my daily employment to auend 
school. As it was, I was able to study in the 
evening and earn my living during the day, and 
I did not pay one cent for .instruction until I was 
placed in my present position. I have said all 
this for The Commercial Correspondence Schools 
out of pure gratitude for what that institution 
has done for me and entirely without solicitation 


on their part. (Signed) CLARA DONER. 


Our Free Book Helped Her 


Miss Doner studied less than two months, yet in that 
time qualified herself for a responsible position and 
doubled her income. Any ambitious young man or 
woman can do as wellas she did. Miss Doner started 
on the road to success after reading The Commercial 
Correspondence Schools free book ‘* How To Become 
An Expert Bookkeeper."’ This book tells you how 
you can learn bookkeeping and pay your tuition after 
a position has been secured for you. If you are with- 
out employment or if you are engaged in uncongenial 
or unremunerative employment, a copy of this book 
will be sent you alsolutely free on receipt of your re- 
quest. Write for it to-day to 


The Commercial Correspondence Schools 
182 R, Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 






























.T REACHES 
PHE SCALP! 


Preparations for the hair made 
efficient only pres the use of 


Scalb SPRAyE 
OUNTAIN COMB 

Use it like a comb—just press the 
bulb. Never wastes a drop. Saves 
its cost many times. Lasts a life- 
time. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 
Booklet My Lady's Beauty” FREE 
The Dr. Vaux Co. ,Dep.1,862 B'wav,N.Y 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


SILET 


ENNEN 


A Positive Relie 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the 
skin. ‘‘A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
my: , ’ for it.”’ Delightful after shav- 
pad original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. ON receipt of 25¢. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 



















For 15 cents you 
get all the necessary instruction. 
The Columbia Book of Yarns explains 


everything and shows pictures of 80 different 


articles. Worth $1, but costs only 165 cents— 
at your dealer's or by mail—because it also 
tells why you should use COLUMBIA YARNS. 
Go farther than other yarns and are better too. 
Every skein of Columbia Yarns hasa 
‘‘ ring-label "’ around it. 


Columbia Yarns, Phila. 








7 Pretty Collars 


All different stamped on Linen & Lace 
effects. New Stocks and Turnevers 
for Ladies’ Neckwear. Also our Illus- 
trated Stitches and lessons ‘“‘How To 
Do" Fancy Work. Catalogue 
of Embroidery Novelties all for 20c. 
Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box “L” 


USER Furniture and Piano Polish 
3 is the only perfect polish. 
E: Used by ail. leading furniture 


and ag piano | a 
| Ask your dealer. Book free. Lastre Chemi ., Chicago, Til. 
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The Labor 
of Making 


a garment is the same whether you 
use inferior material or Skinner's 
Satin which is euaranteed to wear 
‘wo seasons, and is unequaled for 


richness of lustre and beauty of color. 


SKINNER’S 


SATIN 


1s always the most 
look for name woven in every inch of the 
selvage —it proves the genuine 
Skinner's Satin comes in all colors 27 in 
and 36 in. wide Sold by all leading dry 
stores in the lI s. and Canada 
our dealer does not 
branch 


economical to buy 


have i write to 
and we will tell you 
where you can get it 


WILLIAM SKINNER 
MFG. CO. 
107-109 Bleecker St., 
New York. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


nearest 








Prade-Marl 





Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 

as paste or liquid po ‘lis! es. M- -Ray is the 
ORIGINAL Powdered Stove Pol- 
ish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not 
Burn of. Sample sent if you address Dept. B 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 














Spectacles and 
Eyeglasses 


tre a superfluity where our lamps 
are used 
Portable, 100 
produces a safe, 
steady light with 


No odor, 


andile power and 
white, powerful, 


dirt, grease or 
smoke 
Every lamp warranted. ( 
per week 
AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 
The BEST LIGHT CO. 


nr of Original 


atents 
. 5th st Canton, Ohio 


osts 
















EVERSTICK 
INVISIBLE RUBBERS 


All styles for women and men. 
The * EVERSTICK " 
the sole of the 


overs only 
shoe 






















Prevents uncomfortable binding of 
the foot, and gives perfect protection 
without bulky appearance. If 
lealer does not handle the “ i 
STICK,” write us and we will see that 


you are supplied. Ask forourbooklet. J 
THE ADAMS & FORD COMPANY 
65 Bank Street Cleveland, Ohio 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


THIS BEAUTIFUL mar Be GIVEN 
ON EASY CONDIT 

Send only a + ty of your hair, and we will 
s mail a 2'4-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human 
yp hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
7 value, remit $1.50 in ten days, or secure 3 
orders for switches and get your own free 
Extra shades a little more. Send sample 
for estimate. Inclose 5c. postage. 
Mrs. AYER'S HAIR EMPORIUM 
378 Quincy St., Chicago 






































If your dealer does not sell our 


STAR WHIST Score Cards, send his name and four 
k 7 C 0 7 D § two cent stamps for sample dozen. 


n’s ¢, Springfield, Mass. 























That's what users say about the great 
Incubators 
and Brooders 
tells why 

Write. 


Oa Pag dae 


atalog 
It’s free. 


they are best. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO 
Box 435, Homer City, Pa. 








The Troubadours (latest Two Step) 
MUSI Karama (Song and Two Step). . 20c 
The Voice of Liberty (Latest Two Step), 20c 

All Three 50 Cents, postpaid. Cetalogue Free. 
THE DANIELSON COMPANY, Jamestown, N. Y. 








Costume for Maid of Honor 


I am to be maid of honor to a bride who will be 
married the end of January in a traveling dress and 
hat of dark brown velveteen. Please tell me what I 
should wear. CECILIA. 

You should have a gown of tan voile made witha 
touch of écru lace for yoke, collar and cuffs, and 
wear with this a tricorne hat of white beaver 
trimmed with brown chiffon velvet and wings 


Evening Dress for Girl of Eighteen 


I want a new evening dress. 
old, quite tall and rather stout. 


I am eighteen years 
What shall I get ? 
Lucy M. O 

Get one of the heavy white nets and make it over 
a foundation of muslin with ruffles; cut the skirt 
circular with the fullness put two rows of 
gathers at hips and back; have a twelve-inch flounce 
with a deep hem and a four-inch putt of the material 
with gathered heading at the top. 
should be made over lining 
sharp point in front. 


into 


Your blouse 


a boned ending in a 
Over this drape your material 
in surplice fashion over a deep V 
shaped chemisette and collar of bands of heavy im 
itation Irish lace and Valenciennes lace 
The chemisette 


in plaits, crossing 


insertion. 
and collar should be lined with pink 


chiffon. Make the sleeves in large puffs finished 
just above the elbows with a gathered puff and 
ruffles of the same laces used for the chemisette and 


collar, and plaited pink chifton. 


A Pretty Blouse from Old Materials 
I have three yards and a half of white China silk 
accordion-plaited and rather shabby, also four yards 
of fine white Brussels net and one yard of three-inch 
lace. How can I combine them for a blouse ? 
Mas. E. H. P. 


Your accordion-plaited China silk will make an 
excellent lining for your net. Gather your net from 
shoulder to shoulder for front and back, using your 
lace for broad shoulder-straps from neck to just 
below the top of arm, and for the collar; attach your 
gathered net to these strips and finish the edges 
where they join with tiny ruffles of the China silk; 
make the sleeves with plain, full gathered puffs to 
the elbows and deep cuffs of the net plaited. 


A General-Utility Coat 

I have to get a new coat, one that will answer all 
purposes. What shall it be? Lots. 

Iam sure you will get great satisfaction out of a 
fifty-inch-length tan covert cloth coat made with 
strapped seams, and in one ot the semi-tight-fitting 
styles, with a touch of self-toned velvet at neck and 
Such a coat harmonizes with 
and looks well with furs on cold days. 


sleeves. all colors 


An Evening Wrap of Broadcloth 

Will you tell me what style otf evening wrap I 
can make out of tive yards and a half of brown 
broadcloth IT have ? Miss WHITE. 

Make one of cape wraps 
These revers should be of velvet or some 
contrasting material and would be improved by em- 
broidery or braiding. 


the new with rolling 


revers. 


An Evening Skirt of Black Velvet and Chiffon 

How can I make an old seven-gored black velvet 
skirt and a quantity of half-worn black chiffon cloth 
into an evening skirt to wear with a black chiffon 
waist ? MARGARETTA. 


Open the gores of your skirt quite up to yoke 
depth, and after having your chiffon plaited insert 
fan-shaped pieces in the open seams; these pieces 
should measure about nine inches at the and 
run up to a sharp point at the top. The addition 
of two straps of velvet or silk two inches and a half 


base 


in length, fastened at each side with a jet button 
several inches below the point, will add to the 
appearance. 


To Lighten a Mourning Street Suit 

How can I lighten a mourning street suit of black 
cheviot? It hasa fitty-inch coat, tight-fitting in the 
back and double-breasted in front, with a rolling 
shawl collar. MICHIGAN. 


Add an extra shawl collar and deep turn-back 
cuffs of white piqué or kid. If you select the piqué 
I should advise you to have several sets to change 
with. 


To Wear Around the Neck with Shirtwaists 

What shall I wear as a neck finish to some old 
shirtwaists, and what shall I make for new ones I 
have on hand ? Datsy. 

The stiff turnover collar with plain or embroidered 
edge and fastened with a long bar pin, or the rather 
softer-finished turnover embroidered collar set with 
wide buttonholes, through which are run ribbons or 
ties ending in a bow in front, are worn. But in 
making new waists or separate blouses your stocks 
should be made of the same goods, as these are now 
made even on ordinary shirtwaists. ‘These may be 
of tiny tucks, folds or fagoted bands, and of lace, if 
a lace yoke is added; and small neck ruffles are also 
used. 


Length of Dress Trains 

What length of train is worn on house or evening 
dresses ? BELL. 

The softer dress materials, on the order of nets, 
muslins and chiffons, are made to lie on the floor 
about an inch in front and three inches in the back. 
These dresses should have a round-length appear- 
ance. The silks, velvets and satins are made with 
as long a sweep as desired. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s 
Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered 


on this page. Correspondents should use their full 
names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to in- 


quiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


Coffee 

Please give me some directions 
coffee stains from a white silk skirt. 
yet attempted to remove them. 


lo Remove Stains 

for removing 
I have not as 
A READER. 


Both coffee and tea most difficult to 
and manipulate slowly. 
Take five parts of glycerine and*mix with five parts 
of water and a quarter of 


colored silk 


stains are 
remove. Be very careful 
a part of ammonia — on 
out the apply this 
with a soft brush and leave it for six or eight hours, 
then rub with a clean cloth. If any substance still 
remains remove it by means of a knife. Now brush 
over the spot with clean water and press between 
pieces of cloth until dry. If the spot still remains 
rubbing with dry bread will easily take it off. 


leave ammonia ; 


What to Do with an Old Feather Boa 
What can I do with an old black feather boa? 
Portions of it are still in good condition. 
FLORENCE A. 
I would suggest that you trim a hat with your 
boa. Make pompons of the good portion, and if you 
have enough of it trim the hat 


around the crown. 


How to Freshen Up Mink Fur 

Can you tell me how to freshen up my collar and 
muff of mink fur? It is matted and has lost its 
sheen. ONTARIO. 

First comb gently with an iron or a nickel comb — 
as mink is a fine fur the comb should fine 5 
then place it on a cushion and beat thoroughly with 
cane sticks; have ready a fine clothes-brush and pure, 
cold water; dip the brush in the water and stroke 
the fur as it runs, evenly and smoothly, until the 
sutface is all wet. Now hang it up until it is 
and beat it again to make the fur 


also be 


perfectly dry, 
fluffy 


Trimming for a Girl's Etamine Dress 


Please tell me how to retrim a girl’s plain dark 
blue etamine dress for best. It has a seven-gored 
skirt, and a waist with a silk yoke and bertha. 

Mrs. M.O. P. 

Get dark blue cotton-back velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide; run up the sides of the gore seams with 
the ribbon velvet to yoke depth; carry the ribbon 
the gore giving a yoke effect, and 
down the corresponding side of the same gore seam; 
make the distance from the seam to the ribbon about 
an inch and a half, narrowing it a little as it reaches 
the top. The bottom of the skirt should also have 
a row of the velvet. On the waist, where the yoke 
and bertha join, there should be a row of the velvet; 
and the bertha and collar should also be edged with 
it, with the addition of an extra row of green velvet 
baby ribbon. 


across panels, 


What to Do with Sixteen Yards of Velveteen 
I have had sixteen yards of brown velveteen given 
me. Shall I make a dress of it, or would it be 
better as a street suit ? LOUISE 5S. 
By all means have the street suit, as such 
are much worn and in good taste. 


suits 


A Baby’s Creeping Aprons 

Of what shall I make my baby boy’s creeping 
aprons? Where I live it is a cold climate. 

Mrs. DOONE. 

You cannot do better than to make the creeping 
aprons of flannel or flannelette; these will keep him 
warm and from the many draughts on the 
floor. If you make him half a dozen he can wear 
them all the time, and he does not need any change 
of dress except for occasions. They only require 
to be washed and pressed, and are a great saving of 
labor to the busy mother who does 


free 


her own work. 


Hat for a Fifteen-Year-Old Girl 
Please advise me what shape, color and kind of 
hat to get for my fifteen-year-old daughter to wear 
with a dark blue cheviot suit. MOTHER. 
A green furry beaver or felt hat in the tricorne 
or Napoleon style, trimmed with blue and green 
changeable ribbon. 


Colors to Combine with Brown 
What colors would be pretty to combine with 
brown for a child’s best dress ? Mrs. J. LEE. 
Turquoise blue, a bright shade of cherry red, 
or just a touch of burnt orange as pipings, with 
brown velvet ribbon. 


How to Make a Raincoat 
What is the simplest way of making a raincoat 
that would be useful but stylish ? 
MARION LITTLE. 
Get waterproof cassimere; cut it with double- 
breasted fronts, good broad shoulders, loose belted 
back, large sleeves, and make it ankle length. 


Circular Lace Collars Not So Much Worn 

Will the deep circular lace collars that were worn 
so much last year be in good style this winter ? 

May C. B. 

Deep lace collars, such as you describe, are not 
so much in vogue as formerly. If you have one I 
would suggest that you cut it over and make out of 
it a little inset yoke and collar and deep cuffs for a 
dressy gown. 


Black-Bordered Handkerchiefs and Stationery 
Is it necessary to use handkerchiefs and station- 
ery bordered in black while in mourning? Lipa. 
It is ‘‘ six of one and half a dozen of the other,”’ 
and quite an unnecessary expense to one of limited 
means. 


Cleans and preserves the 
teeth *s nothing else will do 
Endorsed by thousands of den 
tists. Accept no substitute. 25c. 
per tube at the best toilet coun- 
ters or direct from Dentacura 
Company on receipt of price. 


Dentacura Company, Newark, N.J.,U.S.A. 





LALUETTE 


CORSET 


2 WALOHN 


THE PERFECT 
CUSTOM FITTED 


CORSET 


Fitted to your measure, F it- 
ting to yourform, Price not 
higher than the store kind 
Stylish, Dainty, Durable, Full 
of Grace and Comfort. 
Will outwear custom-made cor 
sets at double the price 


For SLENDER and STOUT 
Boned throughout with ‘* Walohn,"’ 
the craze of the French Corsetiers, 
superior to Whalebone, and = ac- 
knowledged the only perfect boning 

rhe only Corset and Boning fully 
(Guaranteed. 

Send for illustrated booklet, ** Cor- 
set Comfort and Corset Dangers." 
It will bea revelation to you. 

LALUETTE CORSET CO. 
Custom Department 
27 E. 22d Street, New York City 





As a beautifier and preserver 
of the complexion, ladies of 
refinement in every civilized 
country of the world endorse 
and use 


LACHE 


FACE POWDER 


Accept no other. Flesh, white, pink, cream 
50c. a box. Drugyists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY & CO., Dep. A, 125 Snaeten | St., Boston 





Do Your OWN KNITTING 


Send for our new complete 


‘*BEAR BRAND YARN Manual of Handiwork ” 


7th Edition) of what and how to knit and crochet 
Easy to follow even by those with no experience 
Contains more than 100 illustrations—with full 
directions. By mail, 10c. (stamps or silver). Bear 
brand Yarns—soft, elastic and even of thread 
—insure beautiful and satisfactory results. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York City. 











APSLEY Adjustable 


THE LATEST STYLE RUBBER 
PRIC Men’s - - 60c 
Women’s - 50c 
Ask your dealer for them; if 
he cannot supply you we 
will send them on receipt 
of price and toc. extra for 
postage. State size and 
width of shoe worn. 
APSLEY RUBBER CO. 
183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 




















HANDY 
Hat Fasteners 


A blessing to women. Holds the 
hat securely. 25c. per pair, post- 
paid. Money back if dissatis- 
fied. Liberal terms to agents 
Big seller as every lady wants 
pair. Manufactured solely by 


Fair Manufacturing Co., 50 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 


20 000 BOOK On all subjects. Also Plays. 
, 


Speakers and Stationery at 
WHOLESALE PRICES. CATALOG FREE. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 29-Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 











7 CENTS PER COPY. 
cents (| SHEET MUSIC 35 Sorres ron $1 00. 
per CUT PRICE on everything in Music. Sample 
Copy and Catalogue for 7 cents. Catalogue free. 
copy BREH™M BROS., Erie, Pa. 
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Keep Your 
Appointments 


A man who carries a Dueber- 
Hampden Watch can meet his 
appointments ‘‘on the minute.’’ 


The ‘‘Wm. McKinley ’’ model is specially adapted for 
business men. It is one of the leaders among the famous 


Ducbe? Nampden 


*“Accurate to the Second ’’ Watches 


It is sold by dealers who are not controlled by a trust 
or influenced by unscrupulous methods. The 
‘**McKinley ” is a 16 size movement, thin model, 
cased in 18 karat gold, 14 karat gold or gold filled. 
Write for new book on Watches and Watch Making 


The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 
Dept. B, Canton, 0. 
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The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
f BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
b The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 
i 
SS 
; No Buttons No Trouble 
The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wookand 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from +irth Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores Circulars, with , ame 


Price-| ist, free 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 
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The 
Grand Prize 


given to 


MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


of the 


World’s Fair, Saint Louis 


No Other Infants’ Food Received The Grand Prize 











We want you to know for yourself the 


WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


—- how beautiful and interesting a periodical it is. So if you will write us, giving 
your name and address, we will send you, free of all expense, a sample copy of 
this great sixty-page, profusely illustrated magazine. 

@ The Woman's Home Companion is for every member of the family. For our bright, 
earnest, cultured, home-loving American women it is an ideal entertainer and helper 
in a thousand congeniai ways ; but the fathers and brothers and sons join in its perusal 
by the fireside —we have them generously in mind in preparation of the articles 
— and the children eagerly turn to the pages that are written for them. 

@ The issue for January —the New-year’s Number — now ready, marks a new 
epoch in the history of this great family magazine. Last year was better than the 
good of the year before ; but this year is to reach an excellence hitherto unattained. 
We have planned to meet every magazine-need of every American home. 


Ten Cents a Copy One.Dollar a. Yeat 


Appress DerparTmMENT 2, THE CROWELL PUBLISHING. COMPANY; Sprincriztp, Onto 
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$5500.00 


for Presenting 


‘The Ladies’ Home Journal 
= to Your Neighbors 











Q With the New Year nearly every one wants to make 
money —that’s natural. We have the money for you and 
are willing that you should have it if you want it. We 
want soriie one in every city and town in the United States 
to look after our subscription business. You know your 
friends and neighbors, and you know THe Lapres’ Home 
JouRNAL; we want you to introduce us to each other and 


will pay you liberally for doing it. 


q N JANUARY first THE JOURNAL will divide $5500 

just as extra awards among those who worked in 
December, and we shall do the same EACH MONTH until next 
June. Remember, this money is just an extra award for good 
work ; the real payment is a liberal commission on every new 
name and every renewal forwarded. 




















@ Three-fourths of all the magazine readers in the United 
States subscribe between December first and February first. 
Hundreds of thousands will do so for THe Journat during 
these two months, and they will be glad to have some one 
save them the trouble of sending. The work can be done 
successfully every day in the year; thousands are doing it, 
but this is the best season in which to start. 


@ There is no expense to you, and you can devote just as 
much or as little time to it as you desire. Why not try it? 
Just address a letter to THe Journat’s Circulation Bureau 
and everything necessary will be sent. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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